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Tue age of instruction by good stories has passed away. 
People are much too hard-headed and clear-sighted nowadays 
to be arrested and impressed by a marvellous tale. They 
will insist upon finding explanations for the marvels, and 
explanations are fatal to good stories. The Middle Age was 
the true period for stories; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries were especially prolific of them. In the 
sixteenth century men began to argue and rail, and the day 
of stories was past. Now, in order to constitute a good story, 
the narrator should not in any way be tied to actual facts, 
or even to the probable. He should be allowed without ques- 
tion to expatiate in the realms of history and geography; 
the elements should be completely at his command; the spirit- 
world should be perfectly familiar ground to him; the 
Blessed Virgin, saints, angels, and fiends should be ready actors 
in the drama; and time and space should be annihilated at 
his will. Instead of that captious old law, Nec Deus intersit, 
it should be competent to introduce the Deity at any and every 
stage, and familiarly to know the secret counsels of Heaven. 
All these conditions the medieval story-tellers assumed, and 
therefore no wonder that they told good stories. In those days 
it never occurred to any one to ask that disagreeable modern 
question whether the tale were true; all that they regarded was, 
that it should be edifying ; nor, indeed, was the edification very 
rigorously scrutinized, for it frequently happened that the story 
was full of the most indelicate details ; that the main end, the 
object, or the moral of the tale should bear upon religion or 
morality is all that can be said to be required. We are all 
familiar with medieval stories in Chaucer, and other books, 
where not even this was observed ; but it is fair to say that the 
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majority of stories told in the legends of saints, and in the 
manuals, religious and moral, which contain such an abundant 
store of tales, have this characteristic. Of the books we have 
placed at the head of this article, the ‘Lanercost Chronicle’ 
was written by English Franciscan or Minorite friars, the great 
collectors, manipulators, and dexterous users of these stories; 
the ‘ Handlyng Synne’ is a book of stories, made by a good canon 
to enforce religious duties; and the ‘Book de la Tour-Laundry’ 
is a collection of stories made in France, by a father, for the use 
of his daughters. As these latter were also drawn, as is acknow- 
ledged, from clerical sources, we have in these three books a 
fair sample of the sort of stories which were familiarly in the 
mouth of the religious teacher in the Middle Age. 

It has often and with great probability been asserted, that 
one chief cause of the high popularity which the friars obtained 
was the amount of good stories that they had at command. 
They were constantly introducing these into their sermons, thus 
making their discourses far more attractive than the stiff and 
dry orations of the parish priest ; and we may be sure that in their 
frequent visits in their districts they were wise enough to soothe 
the unpalatable demand for alms with the softening influence 
of a piquant and merry tale. 

‘ Now mot a frere studyen and stumblen in tales, 
And leven hys matynes and no masse singen, 
And loken him lesynges that liketh the puple, 
To purchasen him his pursefull to pay for the drynke.’? 

They thus made themselves acceptable, not only as quack 
doctors and pedlars, but also as having at command a wonderful 
fund of thrilling and sensational interest and amusement. What 
the trouveur was in the knight’s castle, that was the friar in the 
farm-house or hostelry. The unblushing indecency of many of 
the stories may prevent their reproduction in modern days, but 
there is pote | and to spare on record, even omitting the indeli- 
cate stories, for us to get a fair notion of the sort of tales that 
the friars told and delighted to record and accumulate, of the 
seasoning which they provided for their pulpit discourses and 
their private exhortations in commendation of that highest of all 
virtues, the contributing towards the support and aggrandise- 
ment of the brethren of S. Francis or S. Dominic. It must be 
confessed that the stories for the most part have somewhat too 
obvious and palpable a moral, and bear somewhat too distinctly 
upon the great virtue aforesaid. Nevertheless, this is not the 
case in all of them, and there are to be found in them many 
curious illustrations of the manners, customs, and tone of 
thought of their age. 





1 Piers the Ploughman’s Crede (ed. Skeat), 1. 591. 
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As to the amount of probability judged necessary for these 
medizeval tales, we may perhaps gauge it by a story related as 
grave matter of fact in the ‘ Lanercost Chronicle,’ of a famous 
Bishep of Winchester :— 


* Having mentioned Peter de Roches, Bishop of Winchester, I will tell you 
what I have heard from older men. He was a man vain and worldly, as is too 
much the fashion with our prelates ; and once upon atime, taking with him, as 
he was wont, his hunters, he went to the forest to search for wild beasts 
when he ought to have been rather hunting for souls. In the forest his 
followers became separated from him, and the bishop coming to an open space 
suddenly beholds a beautiful mansion which he had never seen before. He 
admires its grace, and wondering to whom it belongs, hastens on to see. As 
he approaches, servants in rich liveries come to meet him, and invite him 
to the banquet of the king. When he hesitated on account of his dress, they 
bring him a fair cloak, and, leading him to the feast, place him on the right 
side of the prince. In the midst of the banquet, he demande of the prince who 
he is. He informs him that he is Arthur, the king of the whole of Britain. 
The bishop then asksif he issaved. The king replies, “I expect the mercy of 
God.” “Alas!” says the bishop, “ who will believe me if I[ tell them that I 
have to-day seen an —_ with the great Arthur? “Shut,” says the king, 
“your right band.” ‘The bishop did so. ‘Now open it.” Ue did, and 
straightway out flew a butterfly. “Now,” said King Arthur, “as long as you 
live, you shall have this memorial of me, that whenever you please to shut and 
open your right band, you shall be able to make a butterfly come forth and fly 
away.” This became so well known, that men used to come to the bishop, 
asking him instead of a blessing for a butterfly, and many used to call him the 
butterfly-bishop. — Chronicon de Lanercost, p. 23. 


We can easily conceive a friar telling this story with much 
relish. There was the sly fling at the bishops as being vain, and 
worldly, and fond of amusements; there was the adroit support 
of the legend of Arthur’s continued life, ‘rex quondam, rexque 
futurus,’ which was so much cherished and delighted in by 
Englishmen; and there was the strange and bewildering audacity, 
which asserted of one of the best known men in England—a man 
whose ways and actions were closely watched and familiarly 
scanned—that he never shut and — his right hand without 
letting forth a butterfly. The following story represents the 
same unblushing audacity, applied to another world :— 

‘There was a king of Saxony who had married a princess of Norway, who 
had borne him two fine boys. This king being constantly engaged in wars, 
grew tired of the regal life, and one day confided to his consort his design of 
retiring from the throne, ey a religious order, and leaving her to carry 
on the government. This plan the queen violently resisted, and they agreed 
to refer it to the archbishop for his decision whether it were the holier act for 
the king to leave his wife and children and take religious vows, or to remain 
and perform his duty as king and husband. The archbishop decided that it 
was the king’s duty to choose the religious life; upon which the queen insisted 
also on entering it. So the King of Saxony became a Minorite friar, and after 
nineteen years spent in the holy life, he died. Now, it chanced that on the 
very day of his death a holy nun departed this life who had made a solemn 
compact with her abbess to come back on the third a one bring her news of 
the world beyond. The abbess was -_ astonished that she did not fulfil her 
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promise. She fasted and prayed, and began to think that there might be 
deceit even in the inhabitants of heaven, when on the ninth day the nun 
appeared in glorious apparel. She explained her delay by saying that on the 
day of her migration to the heavenly land it chanced that a certain most 
famous saint was going the same way, viz. a king who had laid aside his crown 
to take the vows of a Minorite. At his death there was such exultation in 
heaven, and such a general rejoicing, that strict orders had been given by the 
Lord that no one should leave the heavenly courts for seven days, but that all 
should unite together todo honour to the illustrious royal friar.’—Lanercost 
Chronicle, p. 33. 


The following is related of the writer’s own times, and is 
specially connected with the name of Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln: — 


‘There was a certain knight who had a high devotion for S. Nicholas, and 
every year celebrated his feast with great honour, and a large assembly of his 
friends and neighbours. It chanced one year, when the solemn services of the 
church were over, they were all making themselves ready for the banquet. But 
the ladies, who take alonger time in preparing themselves, and who were in an 
inner chamber with the mistress of the house, decking their persons, were 
being waited for in the hall by their husbands. Then the wife of the knight, 
being a trve daughter of Eve, and full of pride and vanity, standing before her 
wirror, asked her attendant whether she looked elegant and well-decked. The 
servant answered that she was indeed nobly apparelled. Then the lady added, 
“Do you think that I may be considered equal in beauty to the statue of 
the Virgin to which honour is paid in the church?” Instantly did this blas- 
phemy receive its punishment, for a huge toad, swollen and hideous, was fixed 
by its front feet to her forehead, and hung down with its hind legs below her 
nose in a way horrible to behold. The terrified women cry and scream, the 
master of the house and others rush in: they try to drag the hideous beast 
away with pincers, and other means; but they prevailed nothing, for ever it 
clings more strongly. The feast is turned into a deadly lamentation, nor is 
there any hope of remedy save through the mercy of that Mother to whom the 
wretched woman had dared to compare herself. She is placed on a litter and 
carried to Lincoln, attended by a large band of friends. She gives herself to 
vigils and prayers, while all the country runs to see the sight, and some 
laugh and some pity her. For thirty days she remains afflicted. After this, 
having been thoroughly humiliated in mind and body, on waking from a brief 
sleep she finds herself entirely delivered from her misfortune, nor did any 
trace of the beast nor any wound remain. —Lanercost Chronicle, p. 45. 


This may serve to illustrate the amount of boldness of assertion 
which these stories exhibit, a boldness not confined to remote 
times, or to the unseen world, but freely applied to contemporary 
events, challenging the consent of a great number of persons in 
known places, and with circumstances alleged easy to be sifted 
and detected. It may, we think, be said that the audacity of 
assertion was quite unlimited. But there is one especial point 
to be noted in passing, and that is the grossly irreverent way in 
which the Blessed Virgin is treated in these narratives. In the 
story just recited she is made to be the censor of vanity and fine 
clothes. So also in the ‘Book de la Tour-Laundry,’ where we 
are told that there were in the church of Roch-Madame 
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Divers tresses of ladies and gentlewomen that had been washed in wine 
and other things for to make the bair of colour otherwise than God 
made it, the which ladies and gentlewomen that owned the tresses were 
coming thitherward on pilgrimege, but they may never have power to come 
within the church door unto the time that they had cut off the tresses of 
their hair, the which is hanged there before the image of our Lady; and this is 
true, and a thing proved, as divers that have been there say.—Book of the 
Knight de la Tour-Laundry (E.4.1.S.), p. 70. 


It may be thought that these daring assertions as to the 
Blessed Virgin do not represent her in an unworthy light, 
although they may tend greatly to lower the high reverence with 
which she ought to be regarded. It is far otherwise, however, 
with the immorality and repulsive sentiment of gallantry with 
which the stories in which she is introduced are sometimes 
marked. Take for instance the following, from Caxton’s 
‘Golden Legend :’— 


‘There was a thief that often stole, but he had always great devotion to 
the Virgin Mary, and saluted her oft. It was that he was taken and judged 
to be hanged; and when he was hanged, the Blessed Virgin sustained him and 
held him up with her hands three days, so that he died not, and had no hurt. 
And they that hanged him passed by, by chance, and found him living and 
of good cheer. And thence they supposed that the cord had not been well 
strained, and would have slain him with a sword, and have cut his throat, but 
our Blessed Lady set her hand before the strokes so that they might not 
slay him. And then knew they by what he told them, how that the Blessed 
Mother of God helped him; and they marvelled and took him down, and let 
him go, in honour of the Virgin Mary. And he went and entered intoa 
monastery, and was in the service of the Mother of God as long as he lived.’ 

‘There was a clerk who loved much the Blessed Virgin, but who, coming intoa 
great estate, thought to take a wife. On his way to the church he remembered 
that he had not that day said the hours of our Lady, and he went into a 
church by the wayside. Then did the Blessed Virgin reproach him-a little 
cruelly : “O fool, and unhappy! why hast thou left me that am thy spouse 
and thy friend, and lovest another woman before me?” ‘Then did the clerk 
leave his promised bride, and spend the rest of his days in a house of 
religion.’ 

There is a story in the ‘ Lanercost Chronicle’ which narrates 
how two thieves, captured for their misdeeds and lodged tn a 
deep and filthy dungeon, determined with themselves that they 
would address special devotions to the Virgin. Whereupon 
they were visited in their dungeon by the object of their prayers, 
and bid to arise and depart, and not to remain there like slothful 
men. Qn this they make an attempt to move, and their fetters 
are found to yield like wax; the doors open before them—the 
guardians of the prison are struck dumb and powerless—and the 
robbers pass out unchecked. ‘This,’ says the writer, ‘1 myself 
heard from the priest who had received the confession of one of 
the escaped culprits.’ 





} Lanercost Chronicle, p. 77. 
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Of all the friars, the Carmelites got the name of being the 
most audacious story-tellers, and they are especially reproached 
for their introduction of the Blessed Virgin into their stories, 


and their claims to stand in a peculiarly favoured position 
towards her. 


‘ Thei maketh them Maries men (so thei men tellen), 
Aud lieth on our Ladie many a long tale.’ ! 


‘Thei ne prechen nought of Powell, ne penaunce for synne, 
But all of mercy and mensk, that Mary may helpen.’ * 


But we don’t imagine that the Carmelites were the only 
offenders in this way; every wherein this sort of literature 
the Blessed Virgin is made to play a degrading part in these 
stories. She is introduced as the especial patroness of the most 
vicious and abandoned, if, perchance, they have, in the midst of 
their evil courses, performed any acts of devotion to her. Thus, 
in the ‘ Book de la Tour-Laundry,’ we have an account of an 


‘ Evil woman that fasted the Friday and Saturday in the worship of Christ’s 
passion and the virginity of our Lady, and alle way that woman wolde kepe 
her selff clene thilke two days. Hit happed her on a derke night she yede 
towardes her leeman to foly, she felle into a welle that was twenty fadom 
deppe, and in her fallyng cried helpe on oure lady; and whanne she come to 
the water she fonde it harde undernethe her fete, and a voyse came to her 
saieng, “Thou hast in the worship of oure Lady kepte thin flesshe clene in 
her fast, and therfor now thou shalt be saued of this perile.” And so on the 
morow folke came to feche and wynde up water at that welle, and thei herde 
and sawe her thereinne, and thanne thei drawe her up, hauyng moche meruaile 
how she might be saved; and she said it was for loue of her fast the Friday 


and the Saturday. And thus as ye haue herde God and our Lady saued 
her. —Book de la Tour-Laundry, p. 10. 


If such stories as this were recited to stimulate devotion, 
what influence could they have had on the morality of the 
audience? Qbserve also the strange inconsistency with which 
this ever ready supporter of the views of the friars is made to do 
duty, At one time she is quoted as the avenger of a love of 
dress, at another she is made to send terrible plagues upon a 
lady who was so perverse that she would not wear her best 
clothes on Lady-day.* But the medizval stories were not only 
remarkable for their audacity and irreverence; they are also to 
be noted as having in them nothing moral, in the proper sense 
of the term. It may, indeed, not unfairly be said that medieval 
religious stories have no moral basis whatever. They seem to 
be fables skilfully adapted by the preacher or teacher to enforce 
the particular duty or observance which he is anxious for the 
moment to inculcate, without any regard to their general moral 
bearing. Thus, in Robert de Brune, the hard and bitter usurer, 





1 Piers the Ploughman’s Crede, 1. 58. 2 Ibid, 1. 80. 
8 Book de la Tour-Laundry, p. 47. 
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who throws a loaf of bread at a beggar’s head because he can’t 
find a stone ready to his hand, is represented as being reclaimed 
and made a distinguished saint from the merit of this rather 
questionable act.!. A man might be stirred up by this to give 
a donation to the particular object for which the friar was 
= but what would be its effect on his moral life? 
t may perhaps be said that it is out of the question to expect 
a moral aim in those who use essentially immoral means. 
Does any one ever really strive to recommend pure and 
disinterested conduct by fictitious and incredible stories, which 
the narrator could never have possibly himself believed in? 
It is very possible that specific acts of devotion - be thus 
recommended, but hardly so that sound general moral teaching 
should be thus inculcated. And hence it will follow that 
the very method of teaching used by the friars in fact pre- 
cluded them from being useful instructors, and led them, of 
necessity, to devote their energies to enforce acts of a more or 
less distinctly superstitious character. What the sermons of the 
ordinary parish priest in the Middle Ages were, we may get a 
fair notion from various directions of medieval bishops, and 
from some specimens of such sermons which have survived. 
They were a short and, if bald, perhaps practical, instruction 
on the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
the seven virtues, the seven works of mercy, and the seven 
deadly sins; but the friar aspired to much bolder flights than 
this. He came to excite and awaken, and not so much to 
contribute towards the amending of daily life as to introduce 
new methods of devotion and greater zeal in what he declared 
to be the cause of God and Holy Church. Having to deal 
with an ignorant audience he naturally resorted to stories, 
and as the topics he handled were more or less of a sensa- 
tional character, he was driven to employ sensational stories. 
Regarding truth as a very secondary matter, even if he 
regarded it at all, he drew readily upon his imagination and 
memory, and by the help of purgatory, saints, angels, and 
fiends, he compounded those wonderful narrations with which 
the literature of the Middle Age teems. As in the medieval 
view he would be a very poor saint indeed who did not 
begin to work miracles from his very infancy, so he would be 
nothing of a friar, in the estimation of his fellows, who was not 
ready with these instruments for influencing the popular mind. 
But as his object was not moral improvement, but religious 
excitement, such also was the cast of his stories; and hence no 
phase of the wildest and most grotesque superstition can be 
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found which is not plentifully recommended by strange and 
startling tales. Dropping then the moral element as well as 
the conditions of verisimilitude and probability, it may be 
interesting to see what sort of religious acts and duties were 
enforced by these stories of the friars, for thus we should seem 
to gain a glimpse at the medieval mind. In a book written, 
as the ‘Chronicle of Lanercost,’ by Minorite friars, we should 
expect to see plentiful glorifications of the order at the same 
time that we have disparaging tales of the parochial clergy. 
The rivalry between the two was notorious, and, indeed, 
necessitated by the state of the case, for the parish priest could 
not see his domain intruded on, his richer parishioners taken 
from him in their confessions and offerings, and his influence 
and authority weakened, without violently opposing the aggres- 
sion. Hence arose ill blood and numerous quarrels, and the 
friar would not be slow to record, and perhaps invent, disparaging 
stories against his old-established rival. In these stories the 
JSocarie or concubine of the priests, usually play a prominent 
part. Sometimes, indeed, higher game is aimed at than the 
mere parish priest ; as, for instance, in the ‘ Lanercost Chronicle,’ 
where we are told of 

‘ A certain vicar, notorious for his irregularity, who openly kept a mistress, 
though often admonished. It chanced that the bishop going his rounds on 
visitation, the priest was brought before him and suspended for his sin. He 
goes to his house full of heaviness, and bitterly reproaches his mistress for the 
troub'e she has brought upon him. She inquires the cause, and on hearing it, 
bids him be of good cheer, for that she would subdue the bishop. In the 
morning then the bishop going to the church meets this woman carrying a 
large quantity of chickens and eggs: he asks her whither she is going. “I 
am hastening,” says she, “to the wife of the bishop, who, being ill, requires 
these delicacies for her support.” Upon this, the bishop, conscience-stricken, 
immediately frees the vicar from the suspension which he had inflicted on 
him.—Lanercost Chronicle, p. 92. 

In another place we have an account of a parish priest who, 
at Easter-tide, excited his parishioners to perform immodest 
dances, and for inflicting degrading penances upon them was 
at length stabbed in his own churchyard.' A certain priest at 
Wells sinned yet more atrociously, for, being taken with 
grievous sickness, and certain Friars Minor having been sent for 
to minister to him, he manages to make them leave the room 
to get some refreshment, and in the meantime he calls for 
his money-box and endeavours to secrete his cherished gold- 
pieces by putting them in his mouth. The attendant, who sees 
it, at once summons the friars, who rush to the room where the 
unfortunate ecclesiastic is beheld lying dead, his body the colour 
of lead, and bristling from head to foot with coins, which stick 





1 Lanercost Chronicle, p. 109. 
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out of it like pieces of lard in a ragout.! Let none, therefore, 
presume to defraud the holy brethren of their alms, or venture 
to cherish their worldly goods, when, by giving them to pious 
uses, they may make ‘redemption for their soul.’ Hear the 
story of the steward of the Lady of Valenor, who lived near 
Newcastle :— 


‘ He being near the end of life was counselled by the priest to make a pious 
disposition of his goods. Whereupon he obstinately declared that he had none 
to dispose of: “If I have any more than this little of which I have told you, 
I bequeath the remainder to Satan,” said he, impiously. No sooner was he 
dead and about to be laid in the grave, than, as they moved the coffin, a fire 
burst out and instantly consumed his house. They carry him hastily to the 
church, but as they go the fire follows them, consuming the whole streets 
through which they pass. They reach the church, and hardly had they deposited 
their burden, when the church also is in flames, and this and the neighbouring 
church is burnt completely to the ground. ‘Lhis is known to all the country, 
and I myself have seen the traces of the conflagration.’—Lanercost Chronicle, 
p- 119. 


Hear again the story of a man famous in his time, one 
Francis, a wealthy usurer of Milan. This man was greatly 
in arrear for tithes and church-ducs, and being pressed to 
pay, and threatened with the Pope’s letters of excommunica- 
tion, he asks the priest to dinner, and receives him with a 
splendid show of feasting :— 


*“ Now,” says the usurer, “if you think you can compel me to pay your 
dues, show your power by cursing that loaf of bread.” The priest hesitated ; 
but being excited by the gibes of his companion, at length he solemnly cursed 
the bread. Instantly it is turned into an old mouldly lump. “ You bave shown 
me the power of your curses,” exclaims Francis ; “now show the power of your 
blessing.” The blessing is spoken, and instantly the bread returns to its 
former state. Upon this the usurer pays his dues and is absolved.’—Lanercost 
Chronicle, p. 132. 


It is, of course, to be expected that the duty of giving 
liberally to good works will form a very prominent topic in 
medizval stories ; but there is one kind of tales under this head 
which we imagine must have been specially popular, inasmuch 
as they represent the doing of one good act of almsgiving, even 
if done unconsciously, as making all the difference to the sinner 
between purgatory and hell. The doors of purgatory were 
open to the widest possible extent in the medieval legends, and 
in fact scarce any were denied entrance there save those who 
died under the ban of the church, or priest’s wives, or other 
perpetrators of ecclesiastical offences ; this class of sins being, in 
the estimation of the medizval story-teller, of far deeper dye than 
ordinary transgressions against morality. But the bold religious 
romancer was not to be utterly quelled even by the doom to 
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hell itself. The well-known story of S. Gregory represents 
him as delivering his mother from the very place of everlasting 
torment, and the writer of the legend actually appends the 
receipt by which the effect may be produced. In the ‘ Staeyons 
of Rome’ it is said that a mass sung in the chapel Scala Cali 
delivers from hell. 


‘ Who-so syngeth masse yn that chappelle 
For any friend, he loseth hym fro helle.’* 


This, however, is strange doctrine, and not in harmony with 
the ordinary legend, which is orthodox on this point. With 
respect to the doom to everlasting woe, there is one particular 
of medizval stories worthy of being noted, and which might be 
illustrated by a thousand examples. It is that the body on earth 
attests by some terrible outward appearance or strange catastrophe 
happening to it the state of the condemned soul. Sometimes 
the body of the sinner is carried off before the eyes of the awe- 
struck beholders. ‘Thus, in the ‘ Lanercost Chronicle,’ an ex- 
communicate person of great wealth dies at Rome, and is taken 
to the church of the Friars Minor for sepulture. The friars 
refuse, but the attendants of the body force their way into the 
church and begin to prepare a grave: when, lo, at the door of the 
church a huge wolf of many colours appears, and stalking gauntly 
up to the coffin tears it open, and seizing the body of the sinner, 
disappears with it in his mouth, and is seen no more.* At 
another time, a wicked ‘playtour of Milan,’ who had been 
actually buried in the church, is dragged out of his tomb by 
devils.’ The husband who hears from a holy hermit of his 
wife’s condemnation, which had been revealed to him in a vision, 
has the coffin opened, and finds the face black and distorted.‘ 
A very remarkable legend as to the body of a condemned sinner 
is recorded in the ‘ Lanercost Chronicle.’ 


‘ An excommunicated and sacrilegious man had died and was buried, when, 
lo! to the horror of all beholders, he is seen again in his natural body, wearing 
the habit of a black monk, taking up his position either on the roofs of houses 
or on corn-stacks. Darts and arrows are aimed at him, but whatever touches 
him is instantly reduced to ashes. If any ventured to lay hands on him, he 
received such a terrible shock that all his bones seemed to be broken. At 
length a brave esquire is determined to try a vigorous combat with him, but, 
terrible to relate, he was slain by the hideous apparition.’—Zanercost Chronicle, 
p. 164. 


The mention of the habit of the black monk as worn by this 
apparition is suggestive and amusing. The friars bore no great 
love to the parish priest, as being continually poaching on his 





1 Staeyons of Rome (ed. Furnivall), p. 119. 2 Lanercost Chronicle, p. 98. 
3 Robert de Brune: ‘ Handlyng Synne.’ 4 Book de la Tour-Laundry, p. 69. 
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ground, but they were not directly brought into collision with 
the monks. Nevertheless, the two looked upon one another with 
anything but friendly feelings, and many are the stories (most 
of which will not bear reproduction) which are found in friars’ 
books directed against the monks. On the other hand, it is very 
remarkable, that no friars ever seem to get into any difficulties, 
or to do anything wrong, or to fall short in any point of the 
most consummate virtue. The rivalries between the four orders 
which are brought out so amusingly in ‘ Piers Ploughman’s 
Creed’! do not appear in their writings, where, with a wise 
esprit de corps, the whole of the mendicant orders are assumed to 
have a common cause and interest. The members of each order 
will, of course, be chiefly careful to exalt their own brethren ; 
but should it fall to them to have to mention others, they will 
still remember that they are friars, and not lazy monks or 
secularized parish priests. A Franciscan would not vilify a 
Dominican openly to the people as he would a portly black 
Benedictine monk or a half-secularized canon of S. Austin ; 
but he would indirectly cut the ground from under him by sing- 
ing many a strain of praise in honour of his own founder and 
his own order. We must give a few specimens of the sort of 
stories that would be in his mouth when it became necessary for 
him to advance the claims of his own brotherhood. 


‘There was a famous Anchoritess who lived near Shrewsbury, and who, being 
grievously ill, was warned by S. John the Baptist that she would experience a 
severe trial from the wiles of the serpent. Accordingly she is visited by the 
devil in the form of a physician, who desires that he may be allowed to 
examixe her side where the pain was felt, The saint at once perceived that it 
was the devil, and ordered him by the Holy Gospel of the Incarnation to 
reveal “ what men they were who were the greatest opponents of his progress.” 
“Tne Friars Minor,” replied the fiend. “And wherefore?” “Because they 
won’t let us fix in men the darts of mortal sins, or if we do fix them in, they 
won’t let them advance to profit.” Of the same holy recluse a glorious vision 
is recorded as having been sent to bless her on the Feast of S. Francis. She 
chanced at the time to be lodging in her house two of the brethren of the 
order, and rising in the night to pay her devotions before the altar, she finds 
the lamp, which she had lighted, suddenly extinguished, and in the place of 
it a heavenly light of infinite glory illuminating the church. Then appeared 
8. John Baptist, who was often wont to converse with this saint, be soon 
afterwards four of the Minorite order—one of these was S. Anthony of Padua— 
who, clad in vestments of inconceivable beauty, proceeded to sing mass. The 
Queen of Heaven is seen standing in visible form on the altar: but the saint 
asked 8. John how it was that S. Francis was not there. She was answered, 
“ He is so much engaged on this day, it is impossible for him to attend ; for to- 
day he is constantly employed in Heaven in interceding for those who apply tr 
him as their patron.” "—Lanercost Chronicle, p. 184. 





1 A poem of the fourteenth century, probably by the same author as ‘ The 
Complaint of the Ploughman,’ edited by Mr. Wright, but not to be confounded 
with Langland’s ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman.’ 
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With such testimony as to the importance of his saint in the 
heavenly courts and the effective power of his followers here 
below, we can conceive the Franciscan making a profound im. 
pression ; and he had numberless stories to the same purport. 
He could recount how two friars passing through a town about 
twelve miles from London were suddenly summoned to attend a 
dying youth, who had, by a miracle, from his sick bed seen them 
enter the place, and had directed his attendants to go and fetch 
them. How that, when they came, the youth demanded of them 
urgently to be invested in their habit, for he told them that he 
had seen a vision of purgatory, which was a mighty fire into 
which souls of every age and of both sexes were continually 
coming and being detained there; but, at length, he had seen 
two men clad in dresses like theirs, and these, instead of tarrying 
in the fire, had passed through at once, without a pause, and 
gone on their journey to heaven; wherefore he desired a right 
to wear the same habit, that it might fare with him likewise.! 
Upon inquiry, it was found that just at this time two holy 
brethren, namely, William of Middleton, at Paris, and a famous 
brother of the house at Oxford, had passed to their rest.? 

The stories relating to the mass and the miraculous powers of 
the holy wafer are endless, and a choice collection of them is to 
be found in the treatise of Paschasius Radbert. These either 
represent some favoured saint being allowed to see with his 
bodily eyes the divine victim, or they show how the scoffer or 
unbeliever, venturing to receive, has a terrible vengeance in- 
flicted on him. Thus, the Jew who went to mass has his teeth 
miraculously closed, and nothing can avail to open them, until 
he is penitent, and desirous to become a Christian, upon which 
they are immediately relaxed. There is a story of something 
of the same character in the ‘ Lanercost Chronicle,’ and we may 
easily imagine the effect which such narratives would have 
in exciting the popular feeling against the Jews, just as the 
legend of the crucified boy,—-which is not confined to Lincoln, 
but appears in divers medizval chronicles related of other places 
also,—had in a still more terrible degree. The story runs as 
follows :— 

‘It chanced at Paris that, though it is forbidden by the Church for Christians 
to dwell with Jews, a certain Christian woman lived as a servant with a Jewish 
family. On Easter-day, as she was preparing herself to go to church, she was 
seen by the master of the family, who having derided her vain superstition, 
promises her a reward if she will bring back to him the holy bread, that he may 
see what it is that Christians worship. The wretched woman agrees to do so, and 


the Jew summons a large party of bis friends ; a tableis prepared covered with 
a whiie cloth, and they wait for the arrival of the woman. Wien she comes, she 





1 Lanercost Chronicle, p, 70. 2 Tbid. 
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is bid to deposit what she had brought upon the cloth, and the Jew, seizing a 
knife, cries, Behold what the Christians call their God, and what was crucitied 
by us!” Then he stabs the housel so fiercely that the knife enters the table. 
Immediately there flowed forth a stream of blood, which dyed the table, the 
cloth, the hand, and the knife of the impious one, and the garments of those 
who stood around. The blood flowed forth more copiously than it would from 
a large wound in a human body. Struck with terror, the spectators fled, but 
the impious Jew thought to wash away the stains with water. But soon he 
found that, instead of being able to do this, whatever the knife or the napkin 
touched, became blood. Desirous to hide the proofs of his crime, he then 
buried the Lord’s Body in a deep well. Straightway the water in the well 
changes into blood and bubbles up to the top of the well Everything that it 
touches becomes blood. The rumour of this wonder spreads, and the impious 
ones are brought to judgment, and burned; though, as some who were present 
repeat, the woman repented, and was pardoned, the Jew only was burned.’— 
Lanercost Chronicle, p. 134. 


This represents rather a numerous class of stories ; but there is 
one told in the ‘Book de la Tour-Laundry’ on this subject, 
which is probably unique. 

‘There was a devout lady, and if hit happed her on a day that she herde no 
masse she wolde not that day ete fleshe nor fysshe; and yet she wolde be fulle 
of sorrow in hert; and hit se on a day her chapelin was sike that he 
might not synge, where through she must go home withoute masse. And 
she yede wak oute her place crieng on God, saieng these wordes, “ Lord, 
forgete not purueie me of thin holy seruice though this chapelein be syke;” 
and as she saide these wordes she saw comyng towardes her two freres, of the 
whiche she was gladde, and asked hem yef thei wolde saye her masse; and 
thei ansuered her, yee, if her lyked. And she prayed one of them shoulde go 
to. And she thanked God of her coming. And so the youngest of the freres 

ede to masse. And as he was afore the Agnus Dei the old frere loked on 
ym how he brake the oste in the iii parties. And he sawe one of the parties 
lepe into the good ladies mouthe in mannere of a gret clernesse or a light ; 
and the frere that was atte the masse loked aboute hym where the iii parte 
of the oste was become, and trembled for ferde, and his felowe came to hym 
and saide, “Be not aferde, for that ye seke is in the good ladies mouthe.” 
And thanne he held bym content, and thanked God of that miracle.’—Book 
de la Tour-Laundry, p. 45. 

Another numerous class of stories connected with the mass is 
that which dwells upon the power of the sacrifice to aid souls in 
purgatory. Sometimes also, but more rarely, this power is 
applied to persons in danger or distress in this life, as in Robert 
de Brune, where a miner who had been overwhelmed by a 
sudden falling in of earth is represented as being kept alive for 
a whole year by his wife coming daily with a pitcher of wine 
and some loaves for an offering at the church, and procuring a 
mass to be sung for him. As to behaviour at the mass, there 
are many stories, some of them of an amusing character. We 
gather from Robert de Brune that in his day (the beginning of 
the fourteenth century) there was a great deal of irreverence 
even at this, the most solemn, service of the Church. The lay- 





1 The same incident occurs in the legend of Little Saint Hugh. 
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folk would press into the chancel, and the ladies would come so 
near the officiating priests, as to distract their attention. Thus, 
in the ‘Instructions to Parish Priests,’ by John Myre, the 
people are to be directed— 


‘ That whenne they doth to chyrche fare, 
Thenne byade hem leue here mony wordes, 
Here ydel speche and nyce bordes, 

And put away alle vanyte, 

And say here pater noster and here auc. 
No non in chyrche stonde schal, 

Ny lene to piller ny to wal, 

But fayre on knees ow schule hem seite, 
Knelynge down upon the flatte.’ ! 


But that these decorous rules were not always observed we are 
shown by a story in the ‘ Handlyng Synne,’ which tells us how 
that once the celebrating priest was suddenly interrupted in the 
holy office by a loud peal of laughter from his deacon. Stopping 
to investigate the cause of such indecorum, he is told that the 
joke is so good, it was impossible to help laughing at it— 


‘* For,” says the deacon, “as I stood I saw two women eagerly ‘jangling,’ 
and between them stood a fiend with pen and parchment in hand, care- 
fully taking down all that they said. It chanced, bowever, that the women 
talked so fast the fiend had quickly filled his roll of parchment, so he tried to 
pull it out longer with his teeth ; and so hard he tugged that he broke his 
roll and drove his head violently against the wall. This made me to burst 
with laughter; and when the fiend perceived that I saw him, he drove his 
fist fierce ly against the roll and vanished. ‘“Tharfore y loghe and hadde gode 
game.”’ 


As respects the sin of absenting oneself from the holy offices of 
the Church, there is a good story in the ‘ Lanercost Chronicle.’ 


*In a village in England, near Richmond in Yorkshire, which was near to 
the forest, and very well suited for feeding cattle, a certain man named John 
Francis, of advanced age, had fallen into great contempt of the faith. For 
while his neighbours on the Lord’s Day went to church, and sought the 
refreshment of the Holy Sacrament, this man was wont to go and visit his 
cattle. Traversing the hills and valleys one Sunday, having wandered from 
his way, he came upon a retited spot which was filled with the spirits of the 
air, who were all of small size like dwarfs, hideous to look at, and were dressed 
in the similitude of ecclesiastical garments, attending on one leader who was 
vested as a celebrating priest. Immediately they summon the astonished 
and confounded farmer and bid him hear the service for the Lord’s Day. 
Then they begin hideous laughter instead of the chant, and a vile noise instead 
of music, making a frightful mockery of the service. At the point when 
holy water is sprinkled, the chief performer, after going round to his followers, 
comes at length to the living man, and instead of sprinkling him with water, 
he bruises his wretched body with a terrible shower of stones. The wicked 
spirits then begin to fly away, and the wretched man, although stiff and bruised 
so that he could not stir, is seized with the desire to fly with them. At that 





1 Instructions for Parish Priests (ed. Peacock), 1. 265. 
2 Handlyng Synne, |. 9263. 
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moment, however, he remembered the Passion of the Lord, and sank to earth 
again. Again and again he is tempted to fly, but each time the remembrance 
of Christ avails to keep him back. He reached home with difficulty, and for 
eight days as he lay in his bed this disposition to fly continued, until, being 
—— to confession, he was loosed from his plague.’—LZanercost Chronicle, 
p. 127. 

The religious stories of the Middle Ages may not, perhaps, be 
very highly rated as vehicles of instruction, and, in the form in 
which we meet with them in the old chronicles and religious 
manuals, they may not be able to lay much claim to that which 
is the proper business of such compositions, namely, amusement. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more insipid and unattractive than the 
legends of the saints, and we may turn over the pages of 
the ‘Golden Legend’ in vain in the hope of finding a really 
good story. They are all of the same hue, a chain of causeless 
and senseless miracles, exhibiting the utmost depth of bathos in 
their conception and circumstances. We naturally resent the 
fact of having such tasteless fables put forward as true histories, 
and this probably hinders even that amount of amusement which 
their strange eccentricities might otherwise produce. Still, these 
stories are by no means to be rejected as utterly without value, 
for not only do they exhibit the opinions of their age, and throw 
light upon Church matters and social usages, but they are also 
one main part of the foundation upon which the grand super- 
structure of medieval poetry arose. When subjected to the 
“neers transforming influence of genius and wit, the grotesque 
egend of the friar becomes a poem, and the first link in a long 
and extended chain of imaginative conceptions. The great 
transformer of these stories to this more artistic use of them 
was Boccaccio. It was he who, while he unfortunately pur- 
sued the old indecency, gave the form of a story with inci- 
dents carefully arranged, and a catastrophe arrived at step by 
step, to these crude tales, while at the same time he cheat the 
narrative with wit and humour, and clothed the actors in them 
with life. In his hands the stories of Christendom begin to bear 





1 What may be alleged in defence of retaining these legends in the Church 
services may be seen in Melchior Canus :—‘I mean not to defend all the histories 
which are everywhere read in the church; I see there are so many of the vulgar 
sort, not only among the laity, but of the clergy also, that most willingly embrace 
these fables that the Church long since exploded. In this kind it behoveth the 
bishops to do something; but they must be wise as well as diligent, lest, while 
they go about to cure the looseness of the skin about the fingers, they hurt the 
head. These haply go about to = grave histories into the place of such as are 
apocryphal ; but they change the divine service of the Church so much, that scarce 
any show of the old religion seemeth to be left in the daily prayers: wherefore 
this must stand firm, that the histories of the saints which are wont to be read in 
the church must not be despised, though some of them be uncertain, apocryphal, 
light, and false ; for they are credible and true for the most part, and some of 
them certain.’—Quoted by Field, ‘Of the Church,’ p. 190. 
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a faint resemblance to the complicated and elaborate tales of the 
Eastern more scientific narrators, while at the same time chivalry 
with its tales of love and adventure, learned principally in the 
East, helped forward the change. ‘To Boccaccio is distinctly 
due the great poem of Chaucer, who, with inexhaustible wit and 
skill, made medieval stories and characters in the highest degree 
amusing. At the same time, another independent element came 
in to help to lay the foundation for the long and elaborate romance 
which succeeded the short and bald religious story. A Welsh 
priest, Geoffrey of Monmouth, writing the history of the British 
kings, embodied the old traditions of the Cymry as to Arthur 
and his knights, and thus gave birth to the Arthur poems and 
ballads, which exercised so great an influence on European litera- 
ture. In the Arthur poems there is a strange mixture of the 
romantic element with the ecclesiastical; valiant knights con- 
tending with giants, and then building churches, or sending for 
their confessor. We do not, however, remember to have met 
with so good an illustration of the religious story passing into 
the knightly poem as the poem of 8. Christopher. Our readers 
will be familiar with the legend of the huge giant determined to 
serve only the strongest—how he goes to the king, of whose 
power he had heard, and then, finding that there was one 
stronger than he, even the foul fiend, determines at any price to 
be his man. At length, one stronger even than the fiend is 
revealed to him, and he becomes the devoted servant of Christ, 
occupied in carrying pilgrims over the river. As the poem has 
never been printed, we shall make no apology for quoting th 

passage in which Christopher meets with the fiend :— 


‘ And fra that kynge with steryne mode 
He went away als he were wode ; 
Forthe he wanderde, este and weste, 
Thorgh wyldernesse and wyld forest. 
Many a mountain and many a valaye 
Thorowte he went full many a daye. 
And appone a daye als he gan byde 
Undir an heghe mountayne syde, 

Als so ferre als that he couthe kenne 
He saughe ane oste of armede mene. 
Foul and ugly,were thaire wedis, 
And all thay rade on blake stedes. 
Als thay come rydand on a route, 

A grete tempest come thame aboute; 
Ane of the pores of that araye 
Comes rydand owte appoue straye. 
Unsemly was he unto syghte, 
Twenty cubettes he was of heglte, 

And als sone als he come hym unere, 

“ Bele amy,” he says, “ what duse thou here P 
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Telle me tyte, withowtten lesynge, 
What es the cause of thi comynge ?” 
Full sone he ansuerde hym agayne, 
“ Me standes none awe fra thee to layne ; 
Certanly, the sothe to telle, 
I gaa to seke the fende of helle. 
Kane thou telle me of hym oghte? 
For many a day I hafe hym soghte.” 
“ Whate wolde and thou myghte hym mete?” 
“Serue hym,” he sayde, “to hende and fete, 
And euer mare to be hys mane, 
In all the servyce that I kane ; 
And I may fynde that it swa bee, 
That ther be no gretter a lorde than hee.” 
The totber ansuerde sone and sayde, 
“Tam the fende, and thou be payede.”’ 
From a MS. of the fifteenth century. 


Compare this version with the ordinary one in the ‘ Legends of 
the Saints,’ and we see at once how much the ballad element 
has added to the religious story. The grotesque legend becomes 
a poem with highly dramatic effects. Just so from mysteries 
and miracle plays, the dullest of all human compositions, sprang 
the charming personifications of Spenser’s ‘ Faéry Queen,’ and 
upon stories silly enough in themselves were based some of 
Shakespeare’s most wondrous dramas. In the history of litera- 
ture, then, the religious story has a place and a certain amount 
of merit, as being suggestive and productive of higher and 
greater things. 

It is doubtless quite a work of supererogation to criticise 
medizeval religious stories on the ground of accuracy ; but there 
is one point which seems to us worthy of notice, inasmuch as it 
affects the amount of credence to be given to these tales, when 
they do not touch of the supernatural, but affect to relate 
things from well-known sources. We allude to the way in 
which the familiar histories of Scripture are related in them. 
The strange errors which appear in their versions of these 
may serve to indicate how entirely the very notion of truth 
and accuracy was discarded from the consideration of a 
medieval story-teller, and how, therefore, the plainest his- 
torical facts stated in these narratives may not be received 
without question. We will take a few instances from the 
‘Book de la Tour-Laundry. Here the wife of Lot in her 
flight is said to have been turned into a stone—the men of 
Shechem are said to have been slain by all the twelve sons of 
Jacob—Joseph is tempted by the wife of Pharaoh—Mordecai 
figures as a lady—the destroyer of Jezebel is Joshua or Josiah— 
the beheader of John the Baptist is the same Herod who slew 
the innocents—and Mary Magdalene is the sister of Martha; 
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though this interpretation of the identity of the two Maries 
is by no means confined to the legend writers. The flood 
is constantly attributed to the great fondness for dress which 
prevailed among the women of the old world; and on this 
subject we have a specimen of a sermon preached by a medizval 
bishop, which, as an example of how these stories were intro- 
duced into pulpit discourses, is worth quoting :— 


‘I wode telle you of a sermon that an holy bishope made, that was a noble 
and gret clerk, in the which sermon was great foysun of ladies and gentel- 
women, that were maruelously araied in diuerse and queint maners and hadde 
highe hornes; the whiche the holy man beganne to reprove, and geue diuerse 
ensamples to make hem to be layde doun, as Noyis flode that stroied the world 
for the pride and the disguysinge that was amonge women. And whanne the 
deuelle sawe hem so disguysing and counterfetenge hem, he made hem falle 
into the foule synne of lechery; that displesed so moche oure Lorde, that he 
made it reyne fourti dayes and fourti nightes withoute cesing, so that the water 
was hyher thanne ani thivg on erth or mountayne bi the highthe of ten 
cubites, and thenne all the worlde was drowned and perisshed. And after, 
whanne the bishope had shewed these ensamples with other, he saide that the 
women that were so horned were like to be horned snailes and bestes and 
unicornes. And he saide they were like the hertys, that bare downe her hedes 
in the smalle wode ; for whanne thei come to the churche and holy water be 
caste on hem thei bowe downe the hede. ‘ Y doubt not,” said the bishope, 
“that the deuelle sitte betwene her hornes, and that he make hem bowe down 
the hede for ferde of the holy water.” And for sothe he tolde hem many 
mericales, and hidde no thing, nor of the settinge of her tyre pynnes and 
array, unto that he had made mani of hen right heui and sore. And he 
tolde hem an ensample of two yonge women that welde haue hasted hem to 
free her felawes towardes a feste, and a gret semble of ladies and gentilwomen, 
to that extent that they and her new array and disguysing might be furst 
sayne att the feste; and therfore they yode ouer a mareys for the next waye, 
but thei felle in the myre, and fouled all her clothes and array, and were 
later atte the feste thanne they that held the highe way, the whiche had her 
array clene. Also he told hem how there was onis a gentillewoman that come 
1o a fest so straungely atyred and queintly arraied to haue the lokes of the 
pepille, that alle tha: sawe her come raune towardes her to wonder lik as on 
a wilde beste, for she was atyred with highe longe pynnes lyke a jebet, and so 
she was scorned of alle the company, and saide she bare a gallous on her 
hede.’— Book de la Tour-Laundry, p. 62. 


In these days of profound admiration for medieval peculiari- 
ties, it may be interesting to some of our lady readers to know 
that strange structures on the female head have abundance of 
orthodox precedent. We commend the good bishop’s discourse 
to their careful consideration. 
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7. Translations from the Lyrics of Horace. In English Verse. 
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WITHIN the last five years an impulse has been given to the 
ambition generally existing among scholars, men of taste, and 
dabblers in literature, of translating Horace’s Odes into English. 
And there is no reason to suppose that the fashion, having set 
in, is likely soon to decline, especially as helps to understanding 
Horace are more plentiful than they were, and as, in place 
of stiff German and somewhat bald English editions, a novice 
can now recur to the excellent editions of Yonge and Milman 
(and if he wants a good German edition, let him add Dillen- 
burger) in cases of doubt about interpretation or text. But, 
unfortunately, as there are many candidates for such laurels as are 
to be won in translating Horace, so are there many and diverse 
views as to the manner and form of translation that should be 
adopted; and it may not be a waste of time to endeavour to 
ascertain which of these are sound and rational, and to test, by 
the results before us in the shape of volumes of Translations, 
the relative values of the theories advanced. 

The appearance in 1863 of Professor Conington’s version 
of the Odes was, perhaps, the first real step towards solving the 
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question, how far ‘the untranslateable could be translated ;’ 
and he assuredly propounded a true canon, when he laid it 
down that ‘some kind of metrical conformity to the original 
must be aimed at by a translator of Horace.’ His inquiries 
and experiments in this field, as in all upon which he enters, 
bear the mark of pains and patience, acumen and ability; and 
his volume has this further recommendation, that the Preface 
to it consists of a candid exposition of his doubts and diffi- 
culties. His translations are tentative, and wear very much the 
appearance of essays towards the solution of a most difficult 
question, because in some cases, e.g. in handling the metre 
called the Second Asclepiad, he has tried four different measures, 
or varieties of one general measure; so that the student who 
consults his pages for guidance will have at any rate the 
advantage of choice. This however he has, we think, succeeded 
in establishing, that, so far as is feasible, a translator of Horace 
should aim at conformity of line and stanza to the length, 
breadth, and semblance of his original; and that to ordinary 
folk, not born poets, there must be danger in trying to hit 
off the spirit of Horace in metres nowise Horatian in their 
character. Of course, the conformity must be general, and 
must depend on the nature of the case; and in pointing this out, 
and illustrating it in his practice, he has rendered essential 
service to translation, by anticipating a movement at all times 
imminent in the direction of acclimatizing Alcaic, Sapphic, and 
Asclepiadian metres. Through his reasonable and soundly- 
conceived compromise we have escaped much Procrustean 
wracking of the most genial of poets upon a bed which his 
torturers would in good faith call his own, and our eyes have 
not yet witnessed insult thus added to injury. As ‘sure as 
death,’ to use the Welshman’s expression, the heresy of English 
hexameters will spread to some extent; and even while we write, 
the pages of Blackwood are partly occupied by some clever at- 
tempts to clothe Horace’s metres in an English garb made to the 
Latin pattern. Nay, more, we have recently been favoured with 
a sight of some by no means unreadable or unenjoyable versions 
of the Venusian poet actually in the original metres, although in 
our vernacular. Perhaps in stomaching them we did just recite, 
sotto voce, the consolation, ‘There must be heresies.’ But of this 
we are persuaded, and we are glad to have so competent a judge 
of the matter as the Oxford Professor of Latin along with us, that 
the English taste will have nothing to say to unrhymed lyrics; or, 
to put it more fairly, that ‘ rhyme is the inferior artist’s only 
chance of giving pleasure.’ Exceptional poetic power and great 
gifts of minstrelsy may afford to be bold, and can possibly 
venture either so far out to sea as to turn Horace into metres 
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having not the slightest semblance to his own, or so close to 
shore as to graze it by exactness of reproduction, without suffering 
shipwreck, or grating much upon one’s ears. But the mid course 
is safest ; and as the translator’s excellence is faithfulness, not 
self-assertion, it is best for him to eschew the excitement and 
peril of enterprise, and to look to find success in the same 
direction with prudence. 

The two most remarkable experiments in translating Horace 
that have been made public since Professor Conington’s Horace 
issued from the press, although differing from his in the manage- 
ment of particular metres, are oftentimes curiously corroborative 
of his general views. These experiments are (the more the pity) 
of a limited character; and this is the more to be regretted, 
because, limited as they are, they betoken much capacity for 
producing standard English versions of a poet universally 
attractive. We allude to Mr. C. Stuart Calverley’s ‘ Trans- 
lations into English, and to the Translations from Horace 
appended to the sixth and cheaper edition of Lord Derby’s 
Homer. There is reason to suppose that in both cases these 
translations were made, though not published, before Professor 
Conington’s publication of his Horace, in which case it should 
seem that independent judgments have led both authors to 
approximate to the same conclusions as that eminent scholar. 
If we take the Alcaic stanza, one of the commonest in Horace, 
we shall find that Mr. Conington represents it by a quatrain of 
alternately-rhyming octosyllabic iambic lines. In the 9th Ode 
of the First Book (‘ Vides ut alté stet nive candidum’) Lord 
Derby has successfully adopted precisely the same metre ; and if 
we examine Mr. Calverley’s practice with Alcaics, we shall find 
him applying to them the metre of ‘In Memoriam,’ which is not 
another, but only a variety of the same; octosyllabic lines, of 
which the first rhymes with the last, and the second with the 
third. It must be admitted that Lord Derby, whose attempts 
to render the Alcaic do not exceed three, has had recourse to a 
six-lined stanza in the other two, the familiar English measure, 
in which two couplets of eight syllables are separated by a 
sex-syllabic line which rhymes with a final line of like dimen- 
sions. We are convinced that this measure is not a tithe as 
successful in its object as that which Lord Derby uses in 
common with Professor Conington. Because the noble Earl 
has really much of the poet in him, it lends itself to his 
handling far more readily and satisfactorily than to inferior 
artists; but if we take a stanza from the 14th Ode of the 
Second Book, and set Conington’s four lines over-against Lord 
Derby’s six, candour bids us pronounce the former to be most 
like Horace. 
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‘ Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor: neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, preter invisas cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur.’—II, xiv. 21-4. 
‘ Thy land, thy house, thy pleasing wife, 
Must all be left with parting life: 
The cypress, tree of gloom, 
Alone of all thou lov’st to tend, 
Shall on its short-lived lord attend, 
And wave above thy tomb.’ —{D.) 


The threads of the Latin have to be strained and stretched to 
eke out the material for six lines of English; whereas if we 
take the Professor’s more compact representation, it fulfils every 
requirement of the Latin except, we must admit, a rather 
striking epithet :— 


‘ Your land, your house, your lovely bride, 
Must lose you; of your cherished trees 
None by its fleeting master’s side 
Will travel—save the cypresses,.’—(Con.) 


A stanza from the 31st Ode of the First Book, and a very 
beautiful one too, will serve to show the snares of Lord Derby’s 
alternative metre for representing the Alcaic, and the safety 
of that which he has elsewhere used, with Mr. Conington :— 


‘Non estuose grata Calabriz 
Armenta ; non aurum, aut ebur Indicum; 
Non rura, que Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis,’—I. xxxi. 5-8. 


‘ Nor flocks, nor herds, that wander o’er 
Calabria’s sultry mountains steep : 
Nor gold, nor wealthy India’s store 
Of ivory, nor pastures deep, 
Through whose rich soil of mouldering clay 
Smooth Liris eats his silent way.’—(D.) 
‘ Not Indian gold or ivory—no, 
Nor flocks that o’er Calabria stray, 
Nor fields that Liris, still and slow, 
Is eating, unperceived, away.’—(Con.) 


The former of these versions exhibits infinite taste in filling 
in the shades and touches of a picture, which, if we compare it 
with Lord Derby’s copy, one might suppose Horace to have 
only sketched in outline; whereas Mr. Conington seems to 
realize the ideal of faithfulness, extenuating nothing and exag- 
gerating nothing. His rendering of the epithets ‘ quieta’ and 
‘taciturnus’ seems to set the silent river before us. If, however, 
we turn back to the 9th Ode, where both translators use the 
same metre, there can be no doubt as to the superiority of the 
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instrument agreed upon as compared with any other distinct 
measure. We give each version of the well-remembered con- 
clusion of that ode from ‘Nec dulces amores’ to ‘digite male 
pertinaci,’ I, ix. 15—24, Here is Lord Derby’s :— 


‘Nor rudely spurn, too happy boy, 
Or love’s delights or joyous dance ; 


Ere crabbed age have bleached thy brow 
The Campus now may claim thy care ; 
The gay promenade, the whisper’d vow 
At twilight breathed to willing fair ; 


And tell-tale laugh of merry maid 
In corner hid, and slender wrist 

Of bracelet spoiled, or ring conveyed 
From fingers which but half resist.’ 


And here Professor Conington’s :— 


‘ Nor scorn sweet love, nor merry dance, 

While years are green, while sullen eld 

Is distant ; now the walk, the game, 
The whisper’d talk at sunset held, 

Each in its hour, prefer their claim. 
Sweet too the laugh, whose feigned alarm 

The hiding-place of beauty tells, 
The token, ravished from the arm 

Or finger that but ill rebels.’ 


Both are classical ; both poetically rendered; both add to 
other merits a remarkable degree of faithfulness, Lord Derby 
is best in rendering ‘ Donec viventi canities abest Morosa;’ but 
the Professor’s line, ‘The hiding-place of beauty tells,’ is a 
set-off in neatness and prettiness of touch, The honours, on 
the whole, are equally divided. But let us see how Mr. Calverley 
has turned the same passage. We are not sure that his version 
of these stanzas, possibly from his more perfect union in himself 
of the qualifications of poet and scholar in exact proportion, is 
not the truest of the three :— 


‘ Nor deem sweet love an idle thing, 


Ere Time thy April youth hath changed 
To sourness. Park and public walk 
Attract thee now, and whispered talk 

At twilight meetings pre-arranged. 


Hear now the pretty laugh that tells 
In what dim corner lurks thy love ; 
And snatch a bracelet or a glove 

From wrist or hand that scarce rebels.’ 


The words ‘composit& repetantur hora’ strike us as having 
a much more poetic rendering here than in the other versions, 
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of which Conington’s ‘ prefer their claim’ is a somewhat prosaic 
equivalent to ‘repetantur. And, indeed, we are quite unable 
to assent to Professor Conington’s reason for having passed over 
Mr. Calverley’s metrical representative of the Alcaic stanza, 
namely, that it associates itself too much with a modern poet 
and a modern poem—a reason which, if strained tightly enough, 
should lead us to tolerate English Alcaics and English Sapphics. 
It seems to us as good to the full for its purpose as the 
alternately rhyming quatrain; perhaps even better; and we 
can discern at once the charm aud satisfaction Mr. Calverley 
finds in it, when we note that of his translations from Horace 
the larger portion consists of the famous Aleaic odes at the 
beginning of the Third Book done into this metre. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no common ground there on which to try 
him with Lord Derby, but we would refer our readers to the 
5th Ode of the Third Book for a passage on which to compare 
Mr. Calverley and his ‘In Memoriam’ metre with Mr. Coning- 
ton and his variety of octosyllabics. On the whole, we are 
disposed to give the palm for grace, ease, and likeness to the 
manner of the original to the Cambridge competitor. We are 
free to own a strong predilection, in spite of our adhesion to the 
metrical conformity theory, to the spirited and graceful lyrics of 
a somewhat earlier translator, Theodore Martin. Always wearing 
the impress of the man of the world and of society, they have 
about them an air which is so far Horatian, and for the sake of 
which, and of the real poetic gifts of their author, one consents 
to forget that the metres he chooses generally ignore conformity 
to the original. Some of his lyrics might even be popular, 
were the fact of their being translations overlooked; but, in 
the case of the Odes from which we have just quoted, he does 
not seem to us to have wrought with his usual success. The 
self-devotion of Regulus reads tamely and like sing-song in octo- 
syllabic couplets, divested of the stanzaic or quatrain character, 
which seems characteristic of Horace, and the ‘ trysting’ at the 
end of the 9th Ode is scarcely truer in manner than in words to 
the original, as given in Mr. Martin’s five-lined lyric stanza :— 


‘ The laugh from the sly corner, where 
Our girl is hiding fast ; 
The struggle for the lock of hair, 
The half well-pleased, half angry air, 
The yielded kiss at last,’ 


But, to recur to Mr. Calverley, we greatly regret that his affec- 
tion for a metre which is so good an exponent of the Alcaic 
should have led him to apply it likewise to the Horatian 
measure known as the ‘ Third Asclepiad,’ and as that in which. 
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amongst others, the 6th and 24th Odes of the First Book are 
written. He thus contravenes a rule of Mr. Conington’s, 
which, it cannot be doubted, the translator of Horace would do 
well to hold inviolate, though, it must be owned, its propounder 
has himself in one or two instances contravened it. But the 
character of the Third Asclepiad stanza calls distinctly for a 
shorter line in the fourth verse than in the three preceding it ; 
and a sound instinct has led both Mr. Conington and Lord Derby 
to adopt a quatrain of three decasyllabic lines, and a fourth of six 
syllables. It needs no great penetration to see what weighed 
with Mr. Calverley in electing to repeat the same metre here as 
he had successfully used for the Alcaic, if we turn to the 24th 
Ode, and observe how akin to the tone and feeling of ‘In 
Memoriam’ the burden of it is. Here is a version of ‘ Ergo 
Quinctilium—Quinctilium deos,’ which, while it recalls Teuny- 
son at every turn, will be pronounced eminently faithful and 
touching :-— 
‘ Sleeps he the sleep that knows no morn ? 
Oh Honour, oh twin-born with Right, 


Pure Faith, and Truth that loves the light, 
When shall again his like be born ? 
Many a kind heart for him makes moan ; 
Thine, Virgil, first. But ah! in vain 
Thy love bids Heaven restore again 
That which it took not as a loan.’ 


Had this translator turned the Alcaic odes into any other 
English form of verse, we could have been well conteut to accept 
this as an almost perfect bit of translation in matter and manner, 
despite the lack of a fourth line of shorter length than its 
predecessors. Lord Derby, however, realizes more entirely the 
cadence of the Horatian stanzas::— 


‘ And does Quinctilius sleep in endless death ? 
Oh! where, for modest worth and truthful mind, 
And, twin with Justice, uncorrupted Faith, 

Shall we his equal find 


For him shall many a good man’s tears be given, 

And none shall bitterer weep than, Virgil, thou ! 

Who for thy loved Quinctilius weariest Heaven 
With unavailing vow.’ 


And, unless it be that Mr. Conington hits off the expression 
‘non ita creditum,’ which is not so well preserved in the English 
of Lord Derby, we might say that it was a dead heat between 
the Chancellor of Oxford and its Latin professor herein. 


* And sleeps he then the heavy sleep of death, 
Quinctilius? Piety, twin-sister dear 
Of Justice! naked Truth! unsullied Faith, 
When will ye find his peer ? 
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By many a good man wept Quinctilius dies ; 
By none than you, my Virgil, trulier wept : 

You vainly lift to Heaven reproachful eyes, 
Asking your loan ill-kept.’ 


It must be owned that the ring of both these specimens is very 
much akin to the mournful regret that breathes through the 
melody of the original. Again, ‘if we turn to Theodore Martin, 
there is a something wanting. His version has its pathos, and 
the sighing cadences befitting the subject, but it fails of perfect- 
ness through its ‘own too much;’ one does not want six lines 
in exchange for four. Mr. Brodie, one of the most recent 
experimenters upon Horace in English, has so far concurred in 
the principle of Mr. Conington as to the management of this 
particular metre, that he adopts the six-syllable fourth verse, 
although he represents the three other lines of each stanza by 
eight syllables each, instead of ten. The result, however, is 
unsatisfactory. Eight syllables do not match the gravity of the 
original, and seem to import a jingle which is foreign to the 
Latin; and besides, this translator has not, it would seem, set 
enough store by polish and finish, as may be gathered from two 
lines of the same passage as we have been dwelling upon :— 


‘ By pious tears he’ll not be won, 
Who was but Heaven’s loan.’ 


We cannot conceive how any one who undertakes to give 
English readers an idea of Horace can allow himself even the most 
sparing use of abbreviations and colloquialisms. Were it not 
that we fear we should tire the patience of our readers, we might 
go on at length to show how Mr. Conington has worked out in 
his suggestive preface, and in the text of his Translation, the 
same principle of ‘ metrical conformity ;’ a principle which we 
are convinced cannot be lost sight of by a translator of Horace 
without damage to his chances of thorough success, although 
we are quite ready to admit that the more poetical the trans- 
lator’s mind and genius, the more licences and varieties he may 
allow himself in interpreting this principle. In dealing with the 
metre known as the Fourth Archilochian (‘ Solvitur acris hiems,’ 
&c. I. iv.) Lord Derby follows Conington in representing it by 
alternate lines of fourteen syllables and ten syllables; the only 
difference being that the rhymes of the former are successive, 
while those of the latter are alternate. Mr. Calverley—whose 
experiments upon Horace are the more provoking in their chari- 
ness, because what he does vouchsafe is of a nature to induce a 
great faith in his skill, power, and judgment—has not given us 
his views, or a light upon his practice, with reference to this 
measure. He has, however, handled another very beautiful 
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form of Horatian lyric, the so-called Second Asclepiad, of which 
the famous Ode to Pyrrha, and that to the fountain Bandusia, 
in III. 13, are samples. This latter ode Mr. Calverley expresses 
like Conington, as regards length of line, and differs from him 
only in adopting successive, instead of alternate, rhymes. Their 
first and second lines are decasyllabic, and their third and fourth 
sexsyllabic. There is more fancy than faithfulness in Calverley’s 
Englishing ‘ splendidior vitro’ ‘stainless mirror of the sky,’ and 
we are prosaic enough to like Conington’s ‘in clearness crystal- 
line’ better: on the other hand, we think that ‘ gelidos inficiet 
tibi Rubro sanguine rivos ’ comes out better in Calverley’s, 


* And those cold springs of thine 
With blood incarnadine,’ 


than in Conington’s, 


‘His warm red blood, so early stirr’d, 
Thy gelid stream shall die.’ 


‘Incarnadine’ is a more tolerable word than ‘gelid,’ if we 
must naturalize strangers, and, besides, it has an undeniable 
sponsor. We give the third stanza of each translation. This 
is Conington’s very pretty version :— 
‘Thee the fierce Sirian star, to madness fired, 
Forbears to touch: sweet cool thy waters yield 
To ox with ploughing tired, 
And lazy sheep afield,’ 


Mr. Calverley’s runs as follows :— 


‘ Fierce glows the Dogstar, but his fiery beam 
Toucheth not thee: still grateful thy cool stream 
To labour-wearied ox, 
Or wanderer from the flocks :’ 


Though we could be ‘happy with either,’ we own a preference 
for the alternation of rhyme in this instance. Lord Derby 
adopts Mr. Calverley’s treatment of this Ode, except that he 
renders the third and fourth lines of each stanza in octosyllables, 
the effect of which is good, but not so good as sixes. In the 
Ode to Pyrrha he resorts to a system of decasyllables and 
hendecasyllables, which departs very far from metrical con- 
formity, but which enshrines some very pretty translation, and 
shows the poetic vein of its translator. Here is a specimen :— 


‘ Who now, confiding, revels in thy charms, 
Deeming thee purest gold! and hopes that thou 
Shalt still remain as he beholds thee now, 

As kind, as open to his longing arms,— 


Nor knows the breeze how fichle.’ 


A new and not unworthy candidate for honours in translating 
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Horace, Dr. J. W. Smith, has turned this Ode not unskilfully, 
although with no greater approach to metrical similitude, as this 
stanza from his mint will testify :— 


‘ He dotes, confiding in your glittering charms, 
And hopes that, disengaged and still engaging, 
You'll always bid him welcome to your arms, 
Nor thinks the storm will soon be raging.’ 


The commonplace mediocrity of expression and language with 
which Mr. Christopher Hughes and the Rev. C. S. Mathews, 
both aspirants to the praise of Englishing Horace, render this 
beautiful Ode, is well matched by the every-day style of metres 
in which they have thought proper to clothe their versions. 

But most admirers of Horace will be curious to learn how our 
translators succeed in representing the Sapphic metre. Mr. 
Conington has handled it in two ways: first, by appending a 
final quadrisyllabic line to three octosyllabics, the rhyme of such 
stanza being alternate; and secondly, as in Ode 22, Book L., 
by adding a syllable to the second and fourth of these verses, so 
as to make a double rhyme, e.g. 


* Place me where none can live for heat, 
’Neath Phoebus’ very chariot plant me, 
That smile so sweet, that voice so sweet, 
Shall still enchant me.’ 


And this second mode we take to be the one most suited for 
the purpose, because it relieves the necessary brevity of the 
other form, which is very trying for a translator alive to the 
difficulty of giving English for Latin conscientiously. Mr. 
Calverley represents the Sapphic in a quatrain of alternately- 
rhyming seven syllables, and Lord Derby in alternately-rhyming 
eights. We prefer either of the Professor’s resorts to the 
treatment of the Sapphic by his competitors. Calverley’s 38th 
Ode ‘Book I.) is pretty and true :— 


‘ Persian grandeur I abhor ; 
Linden-wreathéd crowns avaunt : 
Boy, I bid thee not explore 
Woods which latest roses haunt : 
Try on naught thy simple craft 
Save plain myrtle: so arrayed 
Thou shalt fetch, I drain, the draught 
Fitliest "neath the scant vine-shade.’ 


But, even as touching its lyric merit, and much more as a 
representative of the original measure, we are bound to prefer 
Conington :— 


‘No Persian cumber, boy, for me: 
I hate your garlands linden-plaited ; 
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Leave winter’s rose where on the tree 
It hangs belated. 


Wreath me plain myrtle; never think 
Plain myrtle either’s wear untitting, 
Yours as you wait, mine as I drink 
In vine-bower sitting.’ 


Lord Derby has not tried his hand on this Ode. Dr. J. W. 
Smith’s version of it is fair, and his style of verse (three rhyming 
octosyllables and a final sexsyllable rhyming with its fellow in 
the next stanza) not inapt. The other recent versions are no- 
wise memorable, except Brodie’s, which is in the metre Lord 
Derby chooses for Sapphic translations, and which is among the 
best of his rather uneven specimens. To see Lord Derby’s 
work in Sapphic passages, we must skip to the 8th Ode of the 
Second Book, that unpleasant Ode to Barine, into his English 
of which, no matter whether he uses the aptest fashion of verse 
or not, he has certainly infused a dash of the original spirit. 
If our readers will turn to the Latin (‘ Ulla si juris—publica 
cura,’ 1-8), with which we have a conscience as regards crowding 
these pages, they will easily see the skill and grace with which 
the strong and bitter recrimination of the poet has been re- 
produced by the translator, without the slightest sacrifice of 
propriety :— 

‘Barine, did not perjuries fail 
To leave on thee one angry trace ; 


lf one discoloured tooth, one nail 
Less perfect, marred thy wondrous grace, 


I might believe; but with each vow 
Thou heap’st on thy perfidious head 
More radiant beams thy glorious brow, 
And wider still thy conquests spread.’ 


And the whole Ode is translated with a force and truth which 
speak volumes of the skill and tact of its translator; from 
another of whose Sapphic experiments we cull the stanzas which 
follow (‘ Multa Dirczeum—carmina fingo,’ IV. ii. 25-32) :— 


‘Riding the gale on pinions proud, 
The Swan of Dirce soars sublime 
Amid the expanse of storm and cloud ; 
While, as the bee from fragrant thyme 


Laborious draws her honied spoil, 
Moist ‘libur’s groves and banks along 
Musing I rove, and ceaseless toil 

To weave my unaspiring song.’ 


This, by the way, is a passage which may be more than matched 
by a beautiful version by Theodore Martin, at the perusal of 
which one is for the moment prompted to run counter to one’s 
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better judgment, and to fling the requirements of metrical 
conformity to the winds. Here it is :— 


‘When the Dircxean swan doth climb 

Into the azure sky,— 
There poised in ether high, 

He courts each gale, and floats on wing sublime, 
Soaring with steadfast eye,— 

I, like the tiny bee, that sips 
The fragrant thyme, and strays 
Humming through leafy ways, 

By Tibur’s sedgy banks, with trembling lips 
Fashion my toilsome lays.’ 


There may be some little amplification here, particularly in 
the first stanza; but as to the general effect being eminently 
happy and appropriate there can scarcely be two opinions. 
Whilst we are mentioning Mr. Martin’s translations, it may 
not be inopportune to remark that he throws into Horace’s 
lighter amatory lyric poems a spirit and life which we miss in 
almost every other translator. What is there in Calverley, 
Conington, or Lord Derby—we will not insult this triumvirate 
by naming the ‘ignes minores’ which have recently flickered in 
their wake—to match his English version of ‘ Vixi puellis,’ 
III. xxvi., which it would be a sin to try and straiten to the 
rule of exactness and literality ? It is true that he devotes three 


quatrains of ample length, as to syllables, to two Alcaic stanzas 
of Horace; but he concludes this spirited sample of his talents 
by a closer adherence to the ‘ par pari referto’ rule. The last 
stanza in this Ode runs— 


‘O que beatam diva tenes Cyprum, et 
Memphin carentem Sithonia nive, 
Regina, sublimi flagello 
Tange Chloen semel arrogantem.’ 
And who would attempt to improve on Mr. Martin’s present- 
ment of it ?— 
‘Oh Goddess! o’er Cyprus the sunny who reignest, 
Fair queen of soft Memphis, oblige me and touch 
With your scourge that minx Chloe—the scornfullest, vainest— 
Just so as to frighten, but not hurt her much.’ 

There is plenty of attempt at liveliness in some of the minor 
attempts at Horatian translation which it has been our ill-luck 
to peruse—especially in the ill-judged publication of his Horace 
practice by Mr. Charles Stephens Mathews; but only in Martin 
do we seem to discover sprightliness, such as we associate with 
the muse of Horace, in union with grace and refinement. 
Conington’s version of the Ode we have just quoted is not amiss 
as a translation, but it cannot compare for a moment with 
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Mr. Martin’s in respect of this union of qualities. It is in 
good taste, but it is not lively. Many versions of it have a 
vulgar liveliness, which is not in good taste. But, after all, to 
the composition of a good translation of the Odes there needs 
something more than a previous study of the intricate question 
of suitable metre, and even than a steadfast eschewal of the 
slipshod style, which wrecks about five translations of Horace 
out of every six. It is essential, though some do not seem to 
think so, that a translator should be familiar with the meaning 
and interpretation of his author; and this not generally and 
superficially, but specially and deeply. We could fill pages with 
the blunders of pretenders, who have simply not known, or not 
cared to know, what the Latin which they professed to English 
imported. And there is no excuse for this in the present day, 
as in almost every passage Professor Conington’s version is, as 
might be expected, a faithful exponent of the meaning of 
Horace. There have been great pains too bestowed, but 
recently, on editing Horace in such a manner as to serve the 
needs of intending translators. Mr. J. E. Yonge’s Horace, with 
its careful text, apt and not wearisome notes, and, above all, its 
rich apparatus of parallel passages from our own poetry, might 
preclude, if systematically consulted, the danger of an even ill- 
grounded translator knocking his head against the meaning of a 
passage. And it is to be hoped that the new and cheaper 
edition of Dean Milman’s Horace may do something also in this 
direction, if its beautiful getting up can only tempt those who 
profess to be fond of Horace to look into the inside of it, and 
to examine the soundness of its text in cases where there is a 
dispute as to readings. It is no use to attempt translation 
without a basis of scholarship; no use to try and represent 
Horace in English garb, unless we have some sort of insight 
into the original material we have to imitate. Professor Coning- 
ton rightly discerns that one particular aim of a translator of 
Horace should be to preserve his sententionsness. ‘ It is this, 
‘perhaps more than anything else, that has made him a store- 
‘house of quotations. He condenses a general truth in a few 
‘words, and thus makes his wisdom portable. ‘“ Non, si male 
‘mune et olim, sic erit;” “ Nihil est ab omni parte beatum ;” 
‘ “ Omnes eadem cogimur ;’’—these, and other similar expressions, 
‘remain in the memory when other features of Horace’s style, 
‘ equally characteristic, but less obvious, are forgotten.’ (Coning- 
ton’s Horace, Pref. p. vii.) And we contend that it takes some 
understanding of the language of the original to know and feel 
one of these bits of portable wisdom, when one comes across it, 
so as to preserve its character in translation. Where Horace 
has— 
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‘ Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas :’ 


there is manifestly some care to preserve his proverbial wisdom 
in Mr. Conington’s :— 


‘ Daring all their goal to win, 
Men tread forbidden ground and rush on sin.’ 


But what feeling of the original is to be discerned in this 
representation ?— 


‘Daring, enduring, headstrong man, 
Will through restraint to wrong.’ 


Or who will tolerate as a fair equivalent for Horace’s 


‘Durum: sed levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas,’ (I. xxiv. ad fin.) 


this diluted slip-slop— 
‘Sad lot.—But ever understand 


Patience makes each more lightly bear 
Evils which all alike must share ;’ 


when he may see in Conington’s version the unadorned and 
almost literal counterpart— 


‘Ah! heavy grief! but patience makes more light 
What sorrow may not heal.’ 


It was a goodly habit with our forefathers to esteem an 
acquaintance with their Horace creditable to English gentlemen 
long after their schooldays were a distant retrospect. What 
may be in store for us we know not. Mr. Lowe regrets paio- 
fully that there was ever a day when his classical proficiency 
was rewarded with an edition of the worthless poems of 
Catullus. Perhaps his words may have the effect of discouraging 
the study of Horace and Virgil, and the rest of the Augustan 
poets, in the present generation ; and in his latter days he may 
enjoy the monopoly of being able to quote them. But one 
thing we fervently hope, that if the study of the original 
language is to be snubbed, we may not be put off with trans- 
lations, especially if they are so uneven and uncertain as to 
excellence as those of Mr. Brodie and Dr. J. W. Smith, or so 
barren of worth as those of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Mathews. 
Mr. Conington has indeed saved the memory of Horace from 
dying out, even if we, by common consent, forget our Latin as 
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a nation. We have great hopes that the preseut silence of 
Mr. Calverley, and his apparent secession from the literary 
world, only betoken that he is engaged upon a complete trans- 
lation of Horace, in which it may be demoustrated that he has 
solved the question of other metrical correspondences, and that 
he has been able to match each Horatian metre with a separate 
English counterpart. If our late Premier is not to be pressed, 
at his age and in his state of health, to the resumption of such 
studies as, in his case, have borne noble fruit in his Iliad, it 
may still be fondly dreamed that, in hours of relaxation, he 
may at least double or treble his specimens of translation from 
Horace. Our own firm belief is that good translations are 
calculated to induce a reaction, and to increase the study and 
appreciation of the classics, and not, as might be supposed, to 
provide a substitute for them. But they must be good; and to 
that end we counsel all second-rate translators of Horace, who 
have youth and leisure enough, to call in, or to forbear, hasty 
publication. It will always be « profitable occupation, as 
regards that poet, ‘nocturna versare manu, versare diurna,’ to 
plod again and again through his ever pleasant, ever instructive 
pages; for they teem with the wisdom needful for social life 
in all times. To say nothing of a well of quotation, which it is 
impossible to exhaust (although we do not recommend the 
experiment to any friend of ours; for the most intolerable of 
bores is he who never opens his mouth without observing ‘as 
Horace says’),—the uses to which a knowledge of this poet, 
minute enough to be ‘at one’s fingers’ ends,’ may be made to 
subserve, are endless. Not only from his Satires and Epistles, 
but even from his lyric pieces, may be gleaned hints to stand 
one who wishes in due season to graduate as ‘a man of the 
world’ in excellent stead. If not profound, they are at least 
never unpractical. And then, what a treasury is our poet of 
commonplaces for every occasion! Is a constant admirer 
‘ gathering himself up for one last appeal to a fair one who has 
kept him dangling to her train for season after season? What 
can he do better than utilize, in some form or other, the beautiful 
Ode of Horace to Ligurinus (iv. 10), which Conington tabooes 
on account of the objectionable associations of the original, but 
which Theodore Martin has shown us how to approach in such 
wise as to extract the honey, and leave behind whatever is foul 
and refuse ? 


TO A CRUEL BEAUTY. 


Ah! cruel, cruel still, 

And yet divinely fair, 

When Time with fingers chill 
Shall thin the wavy hair, 
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Which now in many a wanton freak 
Around thy shoulders flows, 

When fades the bloom which on thy cheek 
Now shames the blushing rose ; 


Ah! then, as in thy glass 
Thou gazest in dismay, 

Thow'lt cry, Alas, alas! 
Why feel I not to-day, 

As in my maiden bloom, when I 
Unmoved heard others moan ; 

Or, now that 1 would win them, why 
Js all my beauty flown ?7—P, 202. 


Is a young writer honestly seeking to express a sense of 
gratitude to an unselfish patron, and to give utterance to his 
thankfulness without donning a livery, or rendering himself 
liable to the charge of servility, he may point a compliment 
moulded on such an one as this of Horace to Mecenas :-— 


* Lay down that load of state-concern ; 
The Dacian hosts are all o’erthrown ; 
The Mede that sought our overthrow 
Now seeks his own.’—Hor. Od. III. viii. (Con.) 


Or invite him to unbend and rusticate to the tune of ‘ Vile 
potabis modicis Sabinum ’ (Hor. Od. I. xx.). Sticking to the 


worldly-wise tact and self-respect of his Horace, a man may 
hold his own, and yet be popular and prized. Indeed, it is his 
thorough ‘ social prudence’ which is the key to the universality 
of his charm. On this, in truth, is based that monument 
of which he had a prophetic foretaste, and which we will not 
wrong him by citing in any other words than his own :— 


‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series et fuga temporum. 
Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam : usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens,’—III. xxx. 
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Art. III.—A Memoir of Baron Bunsen. Drawn chietly from 
Family Papers by his Widow, Frances, BARONESS BUNSEN. 
London: Longmans. 


THe views and opinions of Baron Bunsen in their general 
character and tendencies have been so long before the world, 
and have been subjects of such frequent discussion and allusion 
in these pages, that we believe we shall best consult the wishes 
and interests of our readers in collecting for their information 
the leading facts of the present Memoir. 

Two bulky volumes of biography are a serious undertaking 
for busy men, especially where they consist in large proportion 
of translations of German thought and speculation ;—an under- 
taking needing more enthusiasm for their subject than can be 
looked for in our case. Not that we are complaining of the 
mass of matter and correspondence which is here brought 
together. As a man who ‘lived his life’ and left his mark 
as Bunsen did, his widow is justified in supposing that less 
would not have satisfied his admirers and surviving friends, and 
there is a unity in his life and the objects for which he lived 
which encourages to amplitude and detail. But he was a man 
especially for his friends and sympathisers. It is necessary 
to agree with him in order to think him a great man. He 
wanted largeness of mind to understand those who materially 
differed from him. He could not do them justice; and shows 
himself doubly insolent towards opponents, both as a German 
—and therefore by birth profound and clear-sighted—and 
with the added infection of English partisanship. ‘ We are the 
people’ (that is, Bunsen leading and directing liberal English 
thinkers) might be the motto of the book, and 1,300 pages 
in this strain are apt to weary readers who find themselves 
invariably on the contemned side. It is an axiom with him 
that Germany furnishes the instructors of mankind: a very 
common impression among his countrymen; and they never 
seem to feel it more strongly than when they come to England. 
Not that Bunsen was insensible to the merits of English 
practice ; he was more alive to it than others of his countrymen 
naturalized amongst us, but he wanted to change its foundation, 
and to put it on the basis of German thought, or, as we should 
term it, German scepticism. Have by all means a Church, a 
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ritual, a liturgy, but no creed or dogmatic faith; for Germany 
has outlived these, and Germany dictates thought to the world. 
He accepted the outsides of religion from us and others, only 
divesting them of the bones and sinews which imparted their 
strength and grace, and out of them arranged a scheme for 
national public worship at a time when he emphatically says of 
his countrymen that ‘agreement by means of a theological 
‘ expression of the points of faith is not to be thought of,’ and ‘a 
‘clear, firm, positive Biblical belief would seem no longer to 
‘exist among us.’ The task he set himself was to construct a 
belief lax evough and vague enough to be accepted by his 
countrymen to the extent of joining in a common worship; and 
an intense delight in labour, united to a devotional tempera- 
ment, induced such a satisfaction in his work, and such a convic- 
tion of its supplying a need, as emboldened him to impose it as 
the only theology for the day upon England too. He was 
honestly set upon making Germany Christian through his own 
instrumentality ; saying, ‘ A truly Christian faith has need to be 
newly engendered in these days.’ It was out of the question 
for Germans to receive the Bible in an orthodox spirit, so he 
devised an interchange between the two countries-—a give and 
take. He liked our Liturgy, he liked our Episcopal Church 
government: we were, therefore, to dictate the form; but as a 
compromise with modern ideas, to give up the substance, such 
as the English mind can alone understand it, by accepting 
his ‘Japhetie rendering of the Semitic expressions’ to which 
we had hitherto attached the meaning they obviously convey. 
Having really at heart to make his countrymen more religious, 
feeling it his mission to restore them to Christianity, conscious 
in his own case that this was compatible with the absence of all 
positive dogma—with what he calls untrammelled Christianity— 
it never seems to have occurred to him that he was undertaking a 
serious responsibility in disturbing English faith ; and that being, 
as he evidently felt, an apostle to his own people, he might and 
must appear to be something very different to us. Nothing 
strikes us as more remarkable and, we may add, more insulting, 
than the recklessness and careless haste with which he obtruded 
what he knew the vast majority of English Churchmen regarded 
as poison upon our reading public, taking the odds and ends 
of time from more weiglity affairs to shoot an arrow at our most 
cherished convictions, whether concerning theology or Scrip- 
ture. It is clear that he set the worth of his minutes against 
our hours, and a German at his toilet against an English divine 
in his study. Our readers may recall a notice in these pages of 
his ‘Age of Hippolytus.’ Of the four volumes that constitute 
that work more than two were written in a fortnight at his 
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house in Carlton Gardens, in the month of June, in the midst of 
the heat and bustle of a London season, intensified a thousand- 
fold by the Great Exhibition, and when his official duties and 
the civilities due to distinguished fereigners must have occupied 
all the public hours of the day. But this is nothing to a sen- 
tence we found in a letter to his wife: ‘When I have dressed 
for dinner, I shall write my comment upon Ewald’s book,’ an 
author whom it is his boast to have introduced to the English 
public. 

After these few words, recalling the author and savant as he 
is familiar to the reader, we will enter upon his biography. A 
remarkable man he certainly was, and well adapted to point 
a moral. He illustrates with close accuracy the Wise Man’s 
proverb, ‘ Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
not stand before mean men; he shall stand before princes ;’ and 
not less emphatically the Apostle’s judgment, ‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up,’ which we would supplement by that saying of 
Bacon’s upon much-knowing: ‘ But above all things caution 
‘must be taken that men have good stay and hold of them- 
‘selves; and that this much-knowing do not draw on much 
‘meddling ; for nothing is more unfortunate than light and rash 
‘intermeddling in many matters.’ 

Bunsen was a parvenu in the most honourable sense of the 


word. He rose from the ranks, as it were, to a high position, 
and through his rapid advance retained strong family feelings 
and affection, which showed themselves both in sentiment and 
action :— 


‘My husband was born on the 25th August, 1791, at Corbach, in the 
Principality of Waldeck ; the child of* parents advanced in life, who had 
married (in 1790), for the sake of companionship and mutual care, in old 
age, and probably little anticipated such blessing upon their union, His 
father, Heinrich Christian Bunsen (fourth son of an advocate of the same 
name), born 29th May, 1743, belonged to a regiment of natives of Waldeck, 
engaged in the Dutch service, which he was induced to enter by the pro- 
wise and prospect of further provision after his term of military service 
should be past ; that is, of such a post in his native country as should 
furnish opportunity of working : it was not the bread of idleness that he 
asked or desired. But after twenty-nine years of service, in a country 
where, although he made friends and was much respected, he was yet a 
foreigner, he came back home-sick to Corbach, to find the graves of most 
of his family; his means of subsistence being restricted to the scant 

roduce of a few acres of land, and a small retiring pension from Holland, 

sides what his own industry in making copies of law documents might 
work out in addition.’ —Vol. i. p. 2. 


It was from his father, not his mother, that Bunsen derived 
the germ of what was remarkable in him. This Heinrich Bunsen 
was distinguished for correctness of language and terseness of 
expression (not a conspicuous feature of the son’s style), 
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‘He was,’ we are told, ‘ unswerving in rectitude, founded on his deep- 
seated Christian faith ; remarkable in an age of general laxity in moral 
and religious observances, for the steadiness and fervency of his outward 
acknowledgment in word and deed of God and His providence in the 
world: ...and he implanted in the mind of his son that strong inde- 
pendence of the fascination of external circumstances of rank and condi- 
tion, that decided estimation of the dignity of man as man, that contempt 
of pretensions based on the accidents of birth and station, upon which 
his conduct throughout life was grounded,.’—Vol. i. p. 3. 


By his first marriage he had two daughters, one of whom, 
Christiana, eighteen years older than her distinguished brother, 
exercised a great influence over his childhood. Her sad story 
makes an interesting episode; and the delicacy and kindness of 
Bunsen’s care of her, and the intimacy of his correspondence 
with the broken-down invalid, form a very engaging trait in his 
character. 

Of the second marriage it is said :— 


‘ Heinrich Christian took to his wife, in 1790, Johannette Eleonore 
Brocken, then aged 41, who had lived fifteen years in the Palace of Berg- 
heim, highly valued for her intelligent and devoted care of the young 
family of the Countess of Waldeck, Christine Wilhelmine, born Countess 
of Ysenburg-Biidingen, who continued to her for life the small salary she 
had before received of nineteen florins, then considered ample ; supplied 
her with the marriage portion of house-linen and furniture, which a bride 
in Germany is expected to bring of her own, and honoured the wedding, 
which took place in the church at Bergheim, by giving a dinner and ball, 
in the palace, to the married pair and their guests. These instances of 
favour indicate unusual merits in the object of them: and they must the 
less remain unnoticed, as Johannette Eleonore has left little other trace of 
her existence, besides the material one of being the mother of her son. 
But although she took the best care of the infant years of her only child, 
she made upon his mind no such impression of devoted love as to excite 
a warm return on his part, and his first consciousness of feminine tender- 
ness and of the maternal qualities which attach a child was awakened by 
his eldest sister Christiana. The portraits of the parents testify to the 
resemblance of the son to his father ; of his mother’s features none could 
be traced in him but her short and curling upper lip.’—Vol. i. pp. 4, 5. 


Christian Carl Josiah derived his Christian names from the 
members of the noble family in whose service his mother had 
lived, and who acted as sponsors. His father, after notification 
of the birth and baptism, added the ejaculation, ‘O God, guide 
‘him by Thy grace, and let him grow up in Thy love and 
‘fear, und in all virtue, to the joy of his parents. Amen.’ 
Nor can we doubt that this prayer was heard, both in the 
blameless youth which this narrative records, and also in an 
inherited trust and faith seen in the future philosopher,—a 
belief in Providence and a reliance on Divine aid, expressed in 
daily life, far above, and often in contradiction to, his opinions 
formally stated ; so that we may almost assert that no disciple 
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of Bunsen’s could be as religious as Bunsen himself, his own 
actuating religion having been implanted before speculation 
set to its work. A man who has once embraced in childhood 
the idea of Providence can hardly lose it. His father kept note 
of his progress in learning, which from the first seems to have 
been remarkable :— 


‘Every date has been preserved of his progress up to the highest form, 
which he reached at Michaelmas 1808, at sixteen years of age. All 
accounts testify to his having seized upon the information offered as a 
property to which he had a natural claim, achieving tasks with a power 
and certainty as though he already possessed by intuition the knowledge 
he was acquiring. Thus he became the delight of his teachers, and the 
pride of his father, while with his schoolfellows in general he was popular, 
as he had always time and power to spare to execute the tasks which. 
others had not accomplished ; in return for which help he required those 
who possessed voices to sing to him, or, when rambling in the woods, to 
pick wild strawberries for him, which his short-sightedness prevented him 
from seeing on the ground.’—Vol. i. p. 6. 


Nor was extraordinary aptitude at learning his only childish 
distinction. Bunsen clearly owed much of his success in the 
world to his personal advantages. His sister described him as 
a beautiful child, fair-complexioned, and curly-haired, ‘ with 
‘the bright eye and fine chiselling of features which those 
‘who have seen him to the last still hold in remembrance.’ 
In 1816, at the age of twenty-five, his likeness to the First 
Napoleon was so great that, passing through France at that 
time, it nearly got him into trouble. A schoolfellow, Wolrad 
Schumacher, has supplied some interesting recollections of 
Bunsen’s youth; answering the general question by a digressive 
reference to his own matters, which at least proves how early 
Bunsen’s personal influence upon other minds manifested 
itself :— 

‘Thus passed the winter of 1805, when in every free hour of the day 
I sought refuge in Bunsen’s abode ; and this was the course of things for 
three years. He was fourteen years of age, and had in the previous 
summer been confirmed. I was more than two years his junior, which 
difference is considerable at that time of life, and he was almost two 
classes higher than myseif; wherefore, even at that period, the question 
must have arisen in my mind, what made him receive me into such inti- 
macy? The motive, I found, was that he had divined the state of my 
mind and desired to comfort me: and I inquired no further, for I was in 
fact helped entirely out of my disconsolate condition.’-—Vol. i. p. 14. 


After describing Bunsen’s parents and their dwelling, ‘ remind- 
ing you of the abode of a Westphalian yeoman,’ he says— 


‘Christian Bunsen’s own small room was in the upper story, towards 


the garden. Here, during my Corbach school-years, did J go in and out, 
finding my friend never otherwise than occupied, full of zeal and earnest- 
ness over his books. In the morning he was up with the sun, which shone 
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straight into his window, looking to the east. During the summer 
evenings, when I came in the twilight to fetch him to walk, he was reading 
or writing, but ever turned from his occupation to receive me with bright 
kindness, Throughout the school, he was admired as a genius, but by no 
one so much as by myself :—great as his achievements have been, my 
boundless anticipations still exceeded the result. In knowledge and com- 
rehension, no individual coukl measure with him in any degree, and his 
aboriousness cast all the rest into shade. The execution of an essay of 
forty-one pages, set as a task, in one week, was unheard of except in his 
case ; and the sixty pages of fair transcript accomplished in one Sunday 
for the procrastinating advocate, to help his overtasked father, might well 
astonish those aware of the fact. Yet more was his memory matter of 
astonishment. On a day of school-examination, Counsellor Bunsen of 
Arolsen (already mentioned), who was the appointed commissioner, ex- 
pressed the wish to hear Schiller’s poem of “ The Bell” declaimed the 
following day, and the question went round who would volunteer for this 
’ performance ; but as no one had already learnt the poem by heart,.no one 
would offer to learn and recite it in that short time. Christian Bunsen, 
however, nothing daunted, and believing in the possibility, accepted and 
executed the task. 

‘That he was regular in attending church cannot. be asserted, for often 
did he assist his father in despatching arrears of work, and often did he 
indulge in study in the stillness of the Sunday, which was ever delightful 
to him ; yet was he often seen at church, and, when there, observed to be 
more devoutly attentive than any one of us, as was also the case at 
morning prayers at school; and although nature had not been favourable 
to him as to power of voice, yet he joined in the hymns with earnest 
solemnity. I have seen him reed in the Bible: for the actual study of 
the Bible the time was not yet come.’—Vol. i. pp. 15—17. 


His sister asserts that, as.a child, he was self-willed, and un- 
manageable (like so many clever children) except by his father, 
to whose authoritative commands he never failed to yield; but 
his friend records that his behaviour to his teachers was ex- 
emplary, grateful to all, and showing a delicacy of discernment. 
With regard to his schoolfellows, ‘he was the most inoffensive 
‘youth in the entire school; but in self-defence, if aggression 
‘were attempted, he could be terrible in expression of coun- 
‘tenance and resolute demeanour.’ He cared for no games, 
probably mixed little with them. The money he earned by 
copying was always punctually delivered to him by his father, 
and this he spent in books. ‘I have never,’ says his friend, 
‘met in life a more passionate lover of books, and with the 
‘hookbinder he entertained ever a sort of intimacy and sym- 
‘pathy.’ In the autumn of 1808, Bunsen went to Marburg 
University, living, in consideration of his father’s limited means, 
in a closely economical plan, but happy in a new world: Here 
he stayed only a year, finding it in a declining state. From 
thence, running some pecuniary risks, he went, October 1809, 
to Gottingen; there Heyne, ‘full of years and honours,’ re- 
ceived him with paternal kindness, and saw in him a student 
of uncommon gifts and acquirements. When he had been 
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at Gottingen three months, Heyne recommended him as teacher 
of German to William Backhouse Astor, son of the celebrated 
Astor of New York, who, from the pecuniary advantages of 
such a connexion, must be regarded as Bunsen’s first patron. 
He was thus secured an independent position in the University, 
and also Mr. Astor became so attached to him and took such 
pleasure in his company, that he engaged him to accompany 
him wherever he went in Germany. This pupil, his own 
studies, and a Hebrew class, to which he was appointed teacher, 
brought Bunsen such am accumulation of work that his father’s 
rule of early rising (in boyhood he used to rouse him at three 
in the morning) became his own. At the University he always 
secured a good morning’s work before the day began. He could, 
through life, sleep at will for a few minutes, ‘after which he 
became fresh again to go on for hours.’ Nevertheless, we 
cannot doubt that he lived faster than other men, and that 
the organization, especially of the heart, suffered for this strain 
upon it. He was never a mere student, but mixed much with 
men of congenial minds, taking walks into the country with 
favourite associates in English fashion, though walking was 
never a pursuit with him. The great event of his stay at 
Gottingen was his first literary success, ‘An Essay on the 
Athenian Law of Inheritance,’ which obtained the prize. How 
men take their first triumph in this field is always an index 
of character. His friend writes :— 


‘I was stationed at the aula to bring instantaneous intelligence of the 
name to which the prize would be adjudged—to him who waited at home. 
I took my post close to the door, and as soon as Mitscherlich, having 
unfolded the sealed paper, had read the name, “ Christianus Carolus Josias 
Bunsen,” I ran off without hearing what followed. The joy which my 
news created is not to be described ; it had no check, and seemed to have 
no end, making its way in rapturous demonstrations. At such times 
Bunsen was most attaching, pouring forth his very soul of light and love 
towards his sympathising friends. Great was my surprise the next 
morning early, to find him at his work, absorbed as usual, as though 
nothing uncommon had happened.’—Vol. i. p. 20. 


al . . . 
He adds his reflections on Bunsen’s habitual air and manner: 


‘The demeanour of Bunsen was peculiar and original under the anticipa- 
tion of any critical time in life. Moved evidently in his inmost conscious- 
ness, he yet seemed to behold that which was impending as without him, 
or rather above him. From whence help was to come he doubted not, the 
question /ow occupied bis serious cogitations ; yet did he live on cheerfully 
the while in a certain quiet confidence. He had great sclf-consciousness, 
but uttered it not himself; it spoke plainly out of his entire being: in 
common intercourse he was ever modest and unpretending ; the force that 
was in him was original nature ; arrogance, pretension, and all school for- 
mality were foreign to him; ke speke with clear common sense; collected 
and abundant. in original thought ; not shy or mistrustful of himself, ever 
acting on the spur of duty, and faithful under every test... .’ 
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‘Overlooking his life, as I now can from first to last, 1 behold ever the 
same thread, the same tissue: I have never perceived a change, and to 
believe that any such had taken place would be impossible to me. At the 
time when his influence was great with Frederick William ILI. and with 
the Crown Prince, afterwards Frederick William IV., great was also the 
spite entertained against him in well-known circles: a cousequence of 
which was his being accused of “intrigue,” and of being more s/y than 
any man in the Monarchy. I consider such tendencies to have been 
foreign to his nature, and that no crooked ways can be found in his course 
of action. The words of Gustavus Adolphus, used in allusion to him- 
self, might apply here also: Qui se fait brebis, loup le mange”—Vol. i. 
pp. 20—22. 


In another place his friend notes the ‘ instinctive discern- 
‘ ment of differences of character, of mental gifts, of qualities of 
‘the heart, for which Bunsen was ever remarkable ; his faculty 
‘of meeting without artifice or dissimulation every variety of 
‘ mind, influentially and systematically ;’ and this characteristic 
throws light on his letters. He explains to one friend, and 
apologizes for his religious opinions to another, with so nice a 
discernment of the character and sentiment of his correspondent, 
that we believe, without any intention to mystify, the same 
views are not recognisable under the different handling he gives 
them. We are perfectly certain, that the good ladies who have 
written in alarm at something he has said, whom he soothes 
in some of the letters here given by a strain of warm piety, 
would have been perfectly horrified at certain confessions of 
faith or want of faith, delivered in others with philosophical 
disregard of vulgar or feminine prejudice to a brother inquirer. 
In turning over these pages and encountering his statements ot 
views, it is indispensable to refer to the name of his correspon- 
dent. He writes differently to Dr. Arnold even, intimate as he 
was, and high as was his opinion of his friend, and gives a different 
impression of his state of mind, belief, and opinion towards 
things sacred, from his tone when writing to Liicke or Renan. 
The only people, as far as we see, towards whom he uses one 
consistent language are those whom he terms Puseyites. There 
is a faith in dogma to which he never can be civil ; but we do 
not observe that he numbers men of the more rigid or simple 
class of believers among his correspondents. For ourselves, it is 
impossible to accept his philosophical utterances as representing 
himself, any more, perhaps, than some of these effusive ladies’ 
letters. He was more than most people a contradiction, the 
singular point being that he was never the least conscious of any 
opposites in himself; on the contrary, as time got on he became 
more and more profoundly convinced, that the hope of the 
world of the future lay in an exact and implicit acceptance, 
both of his religious feelings and the ground on which it rested. 
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His manner, acceptable as it made him in English society, 
was not, we are given to understand, agreeable to the men of 
rank in his own country, for a note says :-— 

‘Reinhard Bunsen, speaking of the subject of this memoir in a letter 
dated Berlin, 28th December, 1841, confirms this statement of the jealousy 
which many persons of distinction felt towards him at the time referred 
to. “Apart from his being,” he says, “a parvenu and not noble. . . his 


demeanour, which is that of a man who crouches before no one, is pecu- 
liarly hateful to them.” ’— Vol. i. p. 22. 


And tothis may, perhaps, be attributed the fact, that so much of 
Bunsen’s life was passed in foreign countries. At Marburg, 
Bunsen, as student of divinity, preached one sermon in church 
with general approbation. At one time he had so far thought 
of divinity as a profession, as to be deterred by the fear that 
neither voice nor chest was strong enough for the calling to 
which he felt most inclined, which, it is remarked, may well 
surprise those who had an opportunity of observing the uncom- 
mon power of both those organs, even to the close of his life. 
The letters at the close of 1812 speak of his taking up the 
Bible as a study. Te tells his parents that he and a few friends 
are reading the Gospel of S. Luke together. The state of 
religious opinion in Germany was no check to any audacity of 
criticism, but Bunsen had been taught a love, if not reverence for 


the sacred records ; and one friend, in the depths of depression, 
tells of the salutary effects of this reading upon himself, and how 
Bunsen’s more vigorous nature was brought to bear upon him 
for good. 


‘On our way back, Bunsen joined me apart from the others; related 
much of Heyne, to whom he has been considerably indebted for his 
advancement. We talked of Sophocles, of Plato, of Johannes Miller, of 
Herder. He told me what [ might expect in the way of philosophy, and 
what an enjoyment he had procured himself in the establishment of a 
——— society, which he invited me to join. I answered that I 

lieved myself unequal to the requirements of the society, but he argued 
away my doubts, and I heartily thanked him for the offer. It was so 
unusual, that a man whom I could love and honour should advance to 
meet me! Hitherto, whenever I had found such, it was I who had to 
make the way ; and now did one of a standing far above mine, whom from 
the first moment I had loved and honoured, approach me closely ; and 
this consciousness did my heart good. We resumed our conversation on 
the Antigone. Bunsen asked me with an indescribable look, a beam of 
kindness and benevolence, whether we should not be brothers?) What a 
blessed moment was that! I had not known before what it was to have a 
friend, and now my heart expanded. 1 could speak little, but the whole 
gloomy past vanished from my sight, and I held fast the happy present. 
I spent the evening at Ulrich’s, where Bunsen also was, After supper he 
read passages out of the New Testament, - that of the man who built his 
house on the rock, that of the lilies of the field, and the last chapter of 
John. Never had I felt so happy; my life, and what I am capable of 
becoming, seemed to clear up before me. The contemplation of a friend, 
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so far advanced beyond any other of those devoted to study in Géttingen, 
far from discouraging, inspires me with courage and power to urge my way 
forward, and strive to become worthy of him,’—Vol. i. pp. 35, 36. 


In the spring of 1813, having closed his university career 
with the highest credit, he set out on a journey with Mr. Astor 
to Vienna, and from thence to Northern Italy. The change of 
scene, the farewell to one stage of life, and the expectation of 
what lay before him are vividly described to a friend; a sense of 
power, an expectation of a great future, are evident in every 
allusion to self. At no time was mere learning a sufficient 
object. He early formed his programme of life: this is not 
an unusual exercise of youthful ambition ; but to construct an 
ambitious programme, and to carry it out as he did, shows a 
strength of foresight, acting with a concurrence of circumstances 
and a power to bend circumstances to his will, which are rare 
indeed. He had always a plan, and boasts of holding by it. 
‘I, at least,’ he writes, ‘have not swerved a hair’s breadth 
from the point of view which I have held these two years.’ 


‘Often does it seem to meas if my endeavours were absurd and must 
prove vain, as though ] had done wrong in attempting to sail through the 
storms of life in the leaky barque of learned research, or in having armed 
myself with knowledge as a heavy staff, good perhaps for the purpose of 
removing some stone of offence, or of striking down some mad dog infest- 
ing the rough path, but not of force to secure arriving at the mark, for the 
sake of which all the labour had been undertaken. In this temper of mind 
labouring and striving become hateful, and I would rather flee away into 
the quietest corner of the most insignificant village in order to seek that 
which is wanting to me. Wherefore all this learning and teaching, listen- 
ing, and searching out what serves not to that end? and why in this place 
of all others, where men are so quietly merging their whole being into 
learning, as though it were their means of regeneration? In cheerful 
moments, on the contrary, 1 resolve manfully to fight my way through, 
looking forwards and keeping the aim in view, which is to understand 
myself and the age, and to apprehend what may be the prime need of 
each ; to minister according to my ability to that need ; to separate what 
ought to be passed over or annihilated ; to begin ad Jove ; to climb in the 
blossoming time of life the heights of human intelligence, and search out 
the landmarks of its tirst achievements :—then to start into active life— 
Vol. i. pp. 30, 31. 

To know men and to mix among them was now his aim. He 
was naturally constituted to enjoy life, and to play his part in it. 
His view of the use of travel was to ‘teach the different centres 
of cultivated humanity;’ and from this time he mixed with the 
leaders of thought wherever he went, and took his place among 
them,—a fact which, under the circumstances of his birth and 
fortune, tells much for his personal influence. His friends already 
used sounding epithets in talking of him. Thus when he was 
twenty-two, having returned to Géttingen, for a time, E. 
Schulze, the poet of his circle, writes :— 
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‘ By the untiring efforts of Bunsen, our whole circle, consisting of Lach- 
mann, Liicke, Reck, Bunsen, and myself, and further widened by the 
addition of the admirable Brandis—also in intimacy less close, by that of 
Brandis’s brother, of Jacobs, Klenze, and Ulrich—was brought together 
again. <A spirit of zealous but friendly emulation arose amongst us ; and 
on a certain cheerful evening, at my suggestion, we made a vow, each to 
each other and to all, that we would effect something great in our lives. 
It was a noble circle, in which an oppressed heart could expand and 
breathe again. Bunsen, the man of kingly and all-ruling spirit, consider- 
ing all branches of knowledge, all forms of mental exertion, but as means 
to accomplish a single great object,—who, open at all times to every sort 
of impression, could with indescribable power appropriate and make his 
own all that seemed in nature most opposite ; who, with the keenest and, 
at times, appalling clearness of intellectual perception, united a depth of 
sympathising feeling ; and who, with an energy, ceaselessly diverted into a 
multitude of channels,—never lost sight of his object.’—Vol. i. p. 46. 


And then follows a portrait of each of this group of names : 
‘brilliant friends,’ some too well known—especially Lachmann, 
called ‘the founder of the new school of criticism.’ Bunsen 
equally panted for practical activity, and for study with an 
ulterior end in view. Probably he very early conceived that 
idea before referred to of translating Semitic into Japhetic 
expression, and with this design threw himself into philology. 


‘And so you must not be dissatisfied, if, with and after all these con- 
siderations, I remain not only firmly resolved to follow up, and strive after, 
my earliest purpose in life, more felt, perhaps, than clearly discerned, viz. 
to bring over, into my own knowledge and into my own fatherland, the 
language and the spirit of the solemn and distant East ;—but also, if it be 
possible, I would for the accomplishment of this object even quit Europe 
in order to draw out of the ancient well that which I find not elsewhere. 
I should need to write you a book, to be able to state all that has urged 
forward my resolution to this point. That it is not from desire of fame I 
call God to witness; the thought of ¢hat has never occurred to me 
throughout the whole time of consideration. My aim is, first, so to draw 
the East into the study of the entire Course of Humanity (particularly of 
European, and more especially of Teutonic humanity), that no power on 
earth shall disunite them :—and, secondly, to make Germany the central 
point of this study, so far as my strength admits.’—Vol. i. p. 51. 


A plan of life is an excellent thing, but we must think that 
we see it in Bunsen’s case tending to a foregone conclusion. 
He found what he wanted and intended to find. In pursuit of 
his object he designed to spend some time in India, and he has 
some difficulty in satisfying his own notions of consistency and 
justifying himself and others, when this scheme was given up 
for study nearer home, for marriage, and diplomatic life in 
Rome. But his powers of acquiring languages were extra- 
ordinary, and the sacrifice of years away from other interests 
was in truth unnecessary. We find him acquiring a language 
in the intervals of a hasty tour, and a theory to be proved ends 
in the acquisition of Icelandic, and a whole treasure of Scandi- 
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navian lore. He went to Paris for his Eastern studies, and 
there astonished not only his tutor, but himself by his progress. 


* PaRIS, 27¢h April, 1816. 

‘. . . Of myself I must tell you, that I am deeper in work than ever, 
In order to get well into the course of study, and at the same time to 
abridge the time of waiting, I have ventured upon great, and what you 
may reckon, audacious undertakings. At first I only planned following 
De Sacy’s lectures on Ferdusi, which the Persian scholars in general do not 
attend, but which he carries on with two French pupils, one of whom has 
been eight, the other tweive years, studying under him, To the great 
surprise of the latter I appeared among them, as a listener, a week ago ; 
and, to their vexation (because I was a cause of delay), in the next following 
lecture (which was yesterday), I already translated my portion; and as 
each time from 170 to 190 verses are gone through, there was enough to 
satisfy my appetite. But thereupon De Sacy would insist upon conducting 
me also into Meschoud and Sadi, partly from love to the subject, as he is 
De Sacy, and partly from the sort of noble pride the French have in showing 
how much they are willing todo for one; besides, he thinks much of 
Germany and of his reputation there. 1 therefore entered upon those 
lectures also, and having prepared myself as well as I could, and thus 
understood something of Sadi, I shall next week take my place in the 
ranks, and translate with the others. But this step drew another after it. 
For the understanding of the two latter poets, a knowledge of Arabic is 
indispensable, if the thing is not to be done superficially, on account of 
the use of Arabic roots and idioms. Wherefore De Sacy proposed to me 
to attend an Arabic lecture, which he would as much as possible arrange 
forme. AsI had now got weli into the work, and felt that T should be 
able later to read on in Ferdusi by myself, when I should have had the 
necessary practice, I accepted the offer, and sball begin next week to trans- 
late Pilpai, aud possibly afterwards the Koran. When I now add that I 
continue twice a week to read Persian with Langlés, you will be aware that 
from morning till night I have enough to do in preparation and repetition : 
and this I do, with fury and delight, because I must get on, and I do get 
on.’— Vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 


To his sister he writes the same, adding :—- 


‘1 am perfectly well, and arrange my day as I like; work from six in the 
morning till four ia the afternoon, only in the course of that time having 
a walk in the garden of the Luxembourg, where | also often study ; from 
four to six I dine and walk, from six to seven sleep ; from seven to eleven 
work again. In that manner I can make it possible to work in the evening, 
which otherwise I never could. I have overtaken in study some of the 
French students who had begun a year ago. God be thanked for-His help! 
Before I go to bed I read a chapter in the New Testament (last night 
Corinthians xii.) ; in the morning, on rising, one in the Old Testament ; 
yesterday I began the Psalms from the first.’"—Vol. i. p. 96. 


From Paris he goes to Florence to meet Mr. Astor, who is 
recalled from theuce suddenly to New York, and urges Bunsen 
in vain to accompany him. He had too distinct an idea of 
success on his own ground, though the loss of income involved 
immediate perplexity. He is at once eagerly caught by a Mr. 
Cathcart, who engages him to teach him French three hours a 
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day for four months, in return for which he sees all that is 
worth seeing in Florence, and afterwards at Rome. 

‘This arrangement suited perfectly with Bunsen’s plan of awaiting the 
arrival of Niebuhr at Florence, on his way to Rome, and he writes further 
to his sister, ‘See! thus far has God helped me! you will believe that I 
ain thankful! Giving lessons disturbs me but little, as I may choose the 
hours that suit me, and I profit much by the practice of speaking 
English.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 99, 100. 

All the while he is working ‘ with fury’ on his own account, 
and making acquaintance with Niebuhr, then head of the 
Pussian Legation, of whom we have had one mention before 
in the following notice. 

‘In another letter of October 1, he speaks with satisfaction of the “ con- 
nexion with Mr. Cathcart, which [ look upon as one of the most fortunate 
occurrences of my life ;” and looks forward to the enjoyment of *‘ Rome, 
with all its treasures, still the capital of the world ;” and of the society of 
Niebuhr, “equally sole of his kind with Rome ; him alone I can acknow- 
ledge as my lord and master, because his instructions, and his personal 
excellence in every respect, as well as in that of learning, stand highest in 
estimation among all the men I know; he is essentially the person to form 
me into a thorough man and citizen of my country : moreover, as regards 
the realization of my plans to become a Prussian, he is equally the man.”’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 103, 104. 


Bunsen is a remarkable example of success. At the right 
moment the friend, the patron, the opportunity always present 
themselves ; but this of course may only prove, as in a degree 
it certainly does, his remarkable aptitude to seize the occasion 
and the favourable impression he produced upon strangers. 
Niebuhr became at once attached to him, accepted him as sub- 
stitute to his secretary Brandis, who had to retire from ill health, 
and thus ushered him into diplomatic life; and more than this, 
very early in his acquaintance he vouched for his character and 
powers, and what these must do for his advancement on a very 
important occasion. Soon after Bunsen’s arrival with Mr. Cath- 
cart in Rome, at the age of five-and-twenty, he was introduced 
to the family of Mr. Waddington, consisting of father, mother, 
and three daughters, whom he thus mentions to his sister :— 


‘ Rome, 8¢h February, 1817. 

‘An English family with three daughters take an interest in me, and by 
them I have been introduced to the Duchess of Devonshire, and to other 
persons. A learned young Englishman (Mr. William Clifford) lodges now 
in the same story with me; I read German with him, and he corrects my 
English writing. I live altogether retired, to avoid interruption and loss 
of time, and am so absorbed in my own ideas and researches, that as to 
my susceptibility of heart, in every respect, you may be more at ease, if 
possible, than ever.’— Vol. i. p. 110. 


Two months later he returns to the same subject :— 


‘ Another piece of news is, that for about eight days I have almost been 
a little in love. Be not alarmed ; only a little, and without cousequences. 
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I visited the family mentioned in my former letter because they were very 
kind in inviting me, and J had frequent opportunities of intercourse with 
them. I conversed naturally with the eldest daughter most of all (the 
second being engaged, and the third a child of thirteen years of age) ; she 
understands German very well, besides French and Italian. . .. 1 read 
German with her with pleasure, and iiked to discuss and dispute with her, 
as she makes the same objections to the principles of German literature 
that you do, and is a very earnest Christian of the Church of England. 
All this went on well until the time of their departure from Rome 
approached: and I yielded to my inclination to profit by the mother's 
extreme kinduess in inviting me, almost daily, to walk and drive out with 
them. Having, at first, believed myself quite safe (the more so as I cannot 
think of marrying without impairing my whole scheme of mental develop- 
ment—and least of all, could I think of pretending to a girl of fortune), 
I thought there was no danger. But I have really fallen in love a little 
with the amiable character, aud clear understanding, and good principles 
of this girl; and so, of course, I no longer go so continually to visit the 
family. 1 Jaugh at myself very often: yet, 1 am disturbed and uncom- 
fortable when I[ have passed a day without seeing her.’—Vol. i. p. 113. 


Upon this passage we read his widow’s sad yet thankful 
comments :— 


‘During the following month of May, the circumstance mentioned in 
the closing words of the last sentence (i.e. the passing a day without 
meeting) became of rare occurrence. In the enjoyment of the innumerable 
objects of interest in and about Rome, in the finest weather and most 
beautiful season, daily and hourly opportunity was found, in common 
unconsciousness of possible consequences, for that intimate, unchecked, 
and uninterrupted intercommunion of thoughts and opinions, by which 
human beings are enabled really and actually, not superficially, to become 
acquainted with each other, and to ascertain the existence of that degree 
of sympathy and fulness of satisfaction in each other, which is known by 
instinct, rather than reflection, to be no transitory feeling, but a life 
condition ; as in the present case was the blessed experience of forty-three 
years, looked back upon by the sad survivor with unmingled thankfulness,’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 113, 114. 

The marriage of Bunsen to Miss Waddington took place July 
1st, 1817, and the young people took up their abode at Niebuhr’s 
house at Frascati, from which place glowing letters of happiness 
are written, among others of admiration for our Marriage Service. 
The cordiality of his reception into his wife’s family may be 
judged by the following passage in a letter to his sister. It 
illustrates his confidence of achievement in himself through a 
very engaging modesty. 

‘With my mother-in-law I am on a good footing, although I have been 
under the necessity sometimes to oppose her will. For instance—I found 
that she had written to Thorwaldsen (the greatest sculptor of the age) to 
make my bust in marble, for her to place in her house in England. This 
was a great compliment from her, and equally so from the sculptor, who is 
so much engaged with his own great works as to have been obliged to 
decline many proposals for executing portraits. But I at once desired 


Fanny to inform her mother that I should decidedly not consent to this ; 
to my feelings there would be arrogance and presumption in suffering such 
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a dignified representation of myself, when I had not yet done anything 
worthy of being recorded.’—Vol. i. p. 119. 

After this there could be no more thought of going to India. 
He fears that when his friends hear of his marriage they will 
suppose all his undertakings are given up. He assures them 
of his constancy to his plan, and trusts to succeed in forming a 
clear view of the earliest life of Oriental nations without crossing 
the line. We presently find him settled on the Capitoline Hill, 
where he resided twenty years, devoted to study, and taking 
a lead in public matters. Nothing came amiss to his activity. 
He and Niebuhr got up a Reformation Jubilee, Bunsen construct- 
ing a service for the occasion, after the model of our Liturgy, 
and reading a discourse. Niebuhr embraced him after the 
service. The Italians when they came to hear of it were angry ; 
but as only forty Germans were present with closed doors, the in- 
cident was not politically important. His mother-in-law, upon 
his appointmeut as secretary of the Prussian Legation, urged 
upon the young people the duty of entering more into society. 
In his reply, vindicating his plan of keeping his time at his 
own disposal, he appeals to an experience remarkable, con- 
sidering Bunsen’s humble origin, and at the same time a testi- 
mony to his personal advantages. As one element of success, 
he, no doubt, saw everything that concerned himself in its 


brightest and most flattering light. 


‘I know I have it in my power to go every evening into company, pay 
attention to grandees and to ladies, and talk away time to the insignifi- 
cant; and I have done it. 1 quitted University employment in 1813 on 
ae to see aud know the world. I have seen and known the most 

istinguished men in my own country, and, wherever | was, I frequented 
the circles of ambassadors, princes and ministers: I was reckoned amiable 
a some of their ladies, clever by the learned, and don enfant by the men. 

his cost me some time, but has been a great lesson for me. Almost 
always in these societies 1 was liked and valued for that which I ridiculed 
in myself, and I could not go on in this way without scorning myself and 
my fellow-creatures too, and without losing that respect for human life 
and the human species which is indispensable to me; even (I fear when ] 
consider my nature’s frailty) without losing my natural horror of the 
custom, or rather disease, of talking without thinking and without in- 
terest.’—Vol. i. pp. 133, 134. 

‘ Fortunately,’ he says elsewhere to his sister, ‘the Niebuhrs 
‘ have a similar plan of life, and that is a great means of pre- 
‘ venting my being compelled to join in any artificial relations of 
‘society. The first Christmas after his marriage he instituted 
the custom of the Christmas-tree. As we probably derive from 
Bunsen our adoption of this institution—one we have never 
felt thoroughly in harmony with our national character—it is 
worth notice. We are given to understand that he chris- 
tianized a heathen custom derived by his countrymen from pagan 
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times, by placing a picture of the Madonna della Seggiola 
amid the tapers, so as to illuminate ‘the loveliest infant repre- 
sentation of Him who brought good gifts unto men,’ and thus to 
sanctify the ancient German custom of hanging gifts on a tree, 
dating from the time of heathen life in a forest. In Germany, 
the writer says, though Christmas Eve is the occasion of 
the festival, not a particle remains to indicate the sentiment 
which originally connected it with the memorial thanks- 
giving for the event. However, Bunsen’s means of restoring 
the sentiment did not pass without blame, a late Crown prince 
of Prussia having accused the Bunsen family of Popish prac- 
tices. At this time, as indeed always, Bunsen’s letters and 
diaries are full of the most devout expressions, but character- 
ised by that vagueness and detestation of dogma which is 
apparent throughout. He reads the Bible with zeal, ‘that 
the kernel may be laboriously extracted and contended for,’ 
ze. not accepting any part of it simply as an external reve- 
lation. In his philological studies, ‘the consciousness of God 
‘in the mind of man, and that which in and through that 
‘consciousness He has accomplished, especially in language 
‘ and religion,’ is in his case an idea of Divinity separated from 
distinct personality. It is never what God is in Himself; always 
what He is in the mind of man. Yet he prays, but in his prayer 
he asks for truth inwardly. ‘Let me not enclose my heart 
with a factitious applied form of faith.’ He never approaches 
the idea of religion in a teachable spirit, but as something to 
be found out of which he has the key. Yet prayer was a real 
thing with him, to the extent of being incompatible with his 
philosophical language concerning the nature of God. In a 
journal dated 1819, he writes these petitions, where it will be 
observed that the name of Christ does not occur :— 

‘Give strength, O Father, yet Truth first of all, and prayer to Thee 
above ail. 

‘Preserve my fatherland, for its need is greater than can be helped by 
men. 

‘Preserve to Thy kingdom those whom Thou hast given me. 

‘ Relieve, release my father, and console my unhappy sister. 

‘Strengthen my beloved wife, and preserve her to me and our children. 

‘ Preserve Brandis, and enlighten him to become a light to many. 

‘Let Niebuhr increase in inward power and outward intluence, that he 
may glorify Thee, and save his country. 

‘Strengthen Reck and Hey, and lead Liicke from the external to reality; 
to each and all grant what is best for them. Thy blessing on Schmieder. 

‘Fortify me, purify me, lead me to Thyself.—Vol. i. p. 171. 

Like others who have a dread of dogmatic theology, Bunsen’s 
devotional instincts took refuge in hymns. Nor can we deny to 
hymnology an office of charity in reconciling and uniting the 
most adverse principles and convictions, and bringing them, 
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while under the spell of sanctified numbers and rhythm, into an 
actual union of feeling, and even of faith, which dissolves and 
dies as the measure ceases. There are noble Christian hymns in 
which the whole Christian world can join, and feel in union 
while they join. Something of this universality was achieved 
by Bunsen when he got the director of the papal choir to allow 
its members to come to his home weekly, and sing ancient 
German hymns—driven out of use, he complains, by modern 
ones, without power or spirit—to harmonies restored from the 
corrupt incrustations of the eighteenth century. 

‘The object of Bunsen was, as ever, to bring about a reformation in his 
own country; being fully conscious of the deteriorated condition, almost 
if not quite universal, of that choral harmony which yet is the pride of 
the Germans, and believing that a renewal of the spirit of other times 
could only be possible by reverting to the original fountain in its purity’— 
Vol. i. p. 188. 

The body of German hymns of his collecting is well known to 
the English public through the medium of Miss Winkworth’s 
translations. He busied himself also about a German Liturgy, 
on which subject he consulted with ‘his much honoured chief,’ 
and with the chaplain,—an easy way of managing matters, 
illustrating his universal grasp of subjects, and confidence in his 
powers. However, as the King had his liturgy too, harmony 
did not result. Bunsen’s Liturgy, as it is called, seems to have 
been a modification of the King’s, adapted to suit his own ideas, 
and used at the Roman legation, somewhat to Frederick William’s 
displeasure (see vol. i. pp. 256, 310), though he subsequently 
ordered it to be printed. Its plan is explained in a letter to 
Arnold in 1828, where we find this opening of a sentence, ‘ After 
‘I had sounded the depths of the Greek, Roman, English, and 
‘other liturgies, I began, &c. The immense variety of the 
subjects which engaged Bunsen’s attention, and which probably 
prevented his retaining a hold upon his countrymen in any 
branch of thought or science, was undertaken deliberately, and 
out of respect to his self-consciousness, a word, in his sense, which 
perhaps needs the interpretation his life gives. 

‘I had little, perhaps too little, of the instinctive inclination for follow- 
ing up any single science or branch of knowledge; I could never have 
resolved upon plunging into any single course of mental activity which 
should have compelled me to make that the calling of my life. Rather 
would J do nothing, than be absorbed in work to the stifling of all self- 
consciousness.’—Vol. i. p. 180. 

The enormous range of his interests, and the effect of his 
universal knowledge, account for Bunsen’s prestige in his lifetime, 
when manner; a magnificent exuberance of ready thought, a 
weighty appreciation of his own merits, not without a consistent 
and deliberate determination that others should know them as 
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well, together with a hundred adventitious circumstances, added 
weight to the amount of Bunsen’s natural congeniality and in- 
tellectual power; but the man of a ‘single course of mental 
activity’ is the man to be an authority when these adventitious 
advantages are lost sight of. We can hardly suppose it possible 
that a man of one study should, for example, have thought 
himself called upon—inspired, we suspect, would have been 
Bunsen’s word—to compose a liturgy for his countrymen, at 
the same time admitting what is admitted in the following para- 
graph, in his letter to Arnold :— 

‘It is my conviction that all communion essentially consists in a common 
belief in the facts of the redemption of the human race through Christ ; 
but when this belief, roused by a sense of inward need and a feeling of 
sivfulness, begins to work among a set of men, and a congregation is to be 
thereby formed or revived, three points must be considered : first, agree- 
ment by means of a theological expression of the points of faith ; then, 
by congregational discipline ; thirdly, by a common form of worship, As 
to the two first points, they are for the present not to be thought of; 
discipline must be voluntary, and therefore must grow up and form itself 
from below; and the inquiry into the philosophical and historical founda. 
tions of our faith, on the other hand, is only fora few, and leads rather to 
disunion than to peace.’—-Vol. i. p. 181. 

To compose a liturgy in which the whole congregation is to 
join, no one thinking alike, and careful to hurt no one’s prejudices, 
is just the work for a man with many irons in the fire; not that 
he was without a serious aim, but that he never allowed himself 
leisure for diffidence, or for what we understand by reflection. 
This very liturgy was begun and mainly got through im an 
illness which inflicted nineteen days of sleeplessness, an illness 
which would probably have proved fatal, but that the Italian 
doctor who came to bleed him found the operation needed more 
skill than he possessed. On the brink of eternity he pronounced 
theology the work assigned him, and at once set to work, 
composing from sixteen to twenty pages in a day. 

And what was the theology of which he considered himself a 
doctor? It may be gathered from this book, perhaps, but we 
cannot find any statement, or any series of statements, that 
shall make it consistent or intelligible to others—and we are 
only reviewing this book. On other occasions we have in this 
Review once and again expressed ourselves, and freely, on his 
many flagrant and insolent heresies. We constantly find the 
most orthodox terms in use, but without any means of ascertaining 
the sense in which he used them. Of Redemption, for example, 
which he makes the central fact, he thus writes to Liicke :— 

‘That intoxication of self-worship, which, devoid of moral intensity of 
conviction, or of clear conception of the problems actually calling for 


solution, anticipated of late the attainment of unknown degrees of intel- 
lectual grandeur from a consummation of learning and science,—has begun 
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to give place to the barbaric delusion which casts all knowledge aside, and 
reckons upon the breathing of the Divine Spirit through the “ waste and 
howling wilderness” of the empty mind, like the blast through the aper- 
tures of a ruined hail. . . ——’s conclusions, in general, can be admitted 
only by such as are convinced, as fully as he is himself, of the impossibility 
of the wonderful fact of redemption. 1, on the contrary, am convinced 
that this fact is the especial foundation of religion and the essential object 
of faith ; indeed, the sole unvarying one. Al! dogmas not concerne:! with 
facts may live out their term, but will have an end. I am convinced that all 
that is analogous to those facts in the inward history of every regenerate 
soul is but a single broken ray of the original light, proceeding from, and 
sustained by it. This is true, and the converse is not the truth. Whoever 
does not accept the facts of Christianity thus, but looks upon them as mere 
symbols of the true and essential ideas, originating in the individual 
human mind, is not a Christian, and still less a theologian. This is my 
line of demarcation ; all discussion must begin on this side of it, for on the 
other side it would be absurdity.’ —Vol. i. pp. 183, 184. 

If our readers do not discern in this statement of opinion a 
mistiness, not only of style, but of ideas, we must compliment 
them on a keener intelligence than our own. It seems to us 
that even facts are wanting in sharp objective reality. We are 
to find something analogous to them in ourselves, and to rest our 
thoughts upon that. We would ask, too, what are the Christian 
dogmas not concerned with facts? In writing to a lady 
who had confided her difficulties to him, he again treats of 
redemption :— 

‘My conviction is, that faith in Christ is essentially no other than the 
solution of this enigma, which has oppressed the heart of humanity for so 
many thousand years. The mere looking up to Christ, as pattern and 
prototype, is as far from being Christianity as even Religion in any degree, 
—any more than gazing out of the swamp into which one has fallen, up 
towards another, standing safe and high on the bank, can prove the means 
of being drawn out of the swamp; and the attempt, in the strength of 
Self (that is, of the creature contemplating itself apart from God), to 
escape out of the swamp, is not in the slighest degree less irrational than 
the well-known assertion of Miinchausen, that in a similar condition he 
pulled himself out by grasping his own pigtail. 

‘ But that is not your religion: you believe in Christ ; you lead a life of 
brotherly love for the brethren of Christ, and in His name; but the bridge 
which must be built between your conscience, and the decisions of reason 
as to the eternal consequences of evil, and the Redeemer, you cannot with 
your own reason construct. In other words, you cannot feel that in that 
consciousness of sin, and the self-condemnation therein comprehended, the 
transfusion of faith and penitence, lies the reality of redemption, which 
is the solution of the enigma, the being loosened from the curse of the law 
(that is, of conscience) ; from the “illusion of sin,” as Novalis says, It is 
as if one in immediate danger of suffocation should wake up in the free air of 
heaven, and yet doubt the saving quality of the atmosphere by which he is 
renovated, because he can neither see nor grasp it.’—Vol. ii. pp. 301, 302, 


Here redemption is not regarded as an act of Christ for 
mankind, but the reality of redemption lies in the heart of the 
penitent ; the contests about the nature of redemption ‘ belong 
to the past.’ That his use of theological terms, even when he 
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adopts them, has no connexion with the orthodox one, he would 

himself admit to his intimates, as in his letter to Liicke. We 

take our quotations without regard to chronological order, because 

there is apparently neither change nor growth in his opinions. 
Thus on the Divinity of Christ :— 


‘ And here, Christology claims attention in the first place. 1 start from 
this axiom: that Christology, as taught in the Churches, cannot be brought 
in union with the right interpretation of Scripture, with the historical 
views, the speculative thought, and the moral consciousness of the time 
we live in. Therefore, I am somewhat angered at the second edition of 
Dorner, and I do not agree with Nitzsch in his dogmatic writings. 

‘The question I desire to put to you is the following :—Does the doctrine 
of the Logos, as still understood by Origen, in connexion with the theory 
of identity, as founded by Schelling, but without losing the conception of 
personality, open a way of reconciliation with the ultimate results of that 
criticism of which Schleiermacher, in his character as Exegete, is an 
embodiment ? 

‘I placed this very question before Tholuck in August last year, and he 
admitted to me that he had arrived at the same point; here alone, he 
believed, was the solution to be sought for. We must reduce the difference 
to that between the infinite and the finite, i.e. izjizitum in finito, the Eternal 
in time. 

‘ At the first attempt to carry through that view, I am encountered by 
the Gorgon-head of Pelagianism, which Nitzsch held before me in all its 
terrors when we first conferred upon my theory of self-sacrifice. My 
axiom, ‘‘ Christ is deified by His unique and unapproached sanctity,” they 
denounce as heretical. And yet this, and no less, is asserted by Luther’s 
greatest teacher, the godly author of the “ Theologia Germanica.” To me 
it is quite clear that the entire theological doctrine of grace, as opposed 
to free agency, is a theological error and confusion; as incorrect as its 
opposite, but not a whit more true.’—Vol. ii. pp. 221, 222. 


What follows is still more explicit :— 


‘The Father alone is free from the limitations of the temporary and 
transitory. The Son “was in the form of a servant” as long as His 
appearance on earth lasted. But is it less Divine to reveal the essential 
nature of God in the purest, most universally intelligible form of human 
reality, than in a (supposed) supernatural mode of appearance? That 
which under the one supposition is attributed to the appearance, the other 
acknowledges as existing in the eternal cause of the appearance. Why 
may not both suppositions subsist together? We have not now to deal 
with scoffers like Voltaire, or with negations like those of the Encyclo- 
pedists and Materialists ; but with a serious philosophy of the mind, and 
a critically-founded, positive system ; and, in great part, with minds honest 
and serious, who ey and honour the Scripture. Need we be impeded 
by the falsely so-called Apostles’ Creed, or the pre-eminence therein given 
to the mythical deposit of the deep impression produced by the Divine 
revelation in Christ, which has become predominant in the Churches? 
Must this so be, and can it thus remain? Why should not faith in the 
Divine revelation be true and vigorous when it assumes that man is the 
highest exponent of that Divine revelation given to us mortals ?’—~ Vol. ii. 
pp. 222, 223. 


After such statement, we do not wonder to read in another 
place his avowal to the same enlightened friend. 
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‘The ancient forms no longer serve their purpose. Thus will the ultra- 
superstitious stamp even Neander with the mark of heresy on account of 
his statement of the Apostolic doctrine ; in which, much as | admire it, I 
would have had him speak stiil plainer, but he was withheld by Christian 
charity from so doing. And with that consideration I often check myself, 
when inwardly chafing at the unreasenable proceeding of a party who are 
sincere, although narrow-minded disciples of Christ, in their own eyes 
faithful to the Lord, as were the Judaizing Christians at Jerusalem when 
attacking St. Paul. They are therefore still our brethren, as those were of 
Paul. But if they persist in stinting us in our birthright of freedom of 
thought, then must we drive them out of the field with the word of the 
Lord. The dead Rationalists are equally foreign to us, and still more 
inimical.’—Vol. i. p. 412. 

This habit of checking himself is a satisfactory confession, 
considering that he wished it to be known everywhere, that ‘he 
identified himself with the living evangelical piety of Britain,’ 
and that his religious intercourse in England was with the more 
liberal members of this school, and with good people who were 
charmed and edified by his effusive piety, and his use of Scrip- 
tural and theological terms, but would have been appalled by 
his congratulations to Liicke on his progress on Bible criticisms, 
as a work of avowed demolition. 


‘With the exultation of friendship do I behold you, with Tholuck and 
others, in the forefront of the battle, for the renewal of Theology by means 
of a truly scientific system of interpretation. I agree with you beforehand 
as to the results, both practical and dogmatical. Much must perish ; but 
I stand upon firm ground—the Rock Christ.’—Vol. i. p. 383. 


And these friends would not have been less startled by his 
admiration expressed to M. Renan :— 

‘T admire the rare quality displayed, of courage in conviction, there where 
you are well aware of being about to wound self-love, both personal and 
national, to rouse bitter animosity on the part of those whose idols you are 
breaking, and occasion misunderstanding even among your friends and 
admirers,’ —Vol. ii. p. 527. 


And apart from much we read here, enough was written at 
the time which ought to have made Dr. Kaye, bishop of Lincoln, 
pause, before pronouncing, if he did pronounce, Bunsen one of 
the ablest divines of the day, at the time of the creation of the 
Jerusalem bishopric. Perhaps no passage in a short compass 
shows a greater separation between his use of familiar terms, 
and the English use of them, than the following, where the 
words ‘godly’ and ‘godliness’ are not made piety towards God, 
but an assumption of godhead in the godly man. He is writing 
to Miss Winkworth on the ‘ Theologia Germanica :’-— 


‘Let me, therefore, my dear friend, lay aside all philosophical and 
theological terms, and state the principles of the golden book which 
ou are just presenting to the English public, in what I consider, with 
Luther, the best theological exponent, in plain Teutonic, thus :— 
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‘Sin is selfishness ; 

‘ Godliness is unselfishness ; 

‘A godly life is the stedfast working out of inward freeness from self : 

‘To become thus godlike is the bringing back of man’s first nature.’ 

Vol. ii. pp. 344, 345. 

In fact, in the mighty self-consciousness of which we read 
so much, Bunsen really did see every subject of thought, and 
every object of it in himself,—every Divine effluence, every 
gift, he believes in, because he either is it or has it. Nothing 
seems to have an existence apart from his apprehension of it. 
It is this which makes him despise the received interpretation of 
the words ‘prophet’ and ‘prophesy,’ because nobody can be more 
of a prophet than he is himself. By a process of taking the 
place of the Old Testament prophets, he assumes as much of 
inspiration as he will willingly grant to any other. Thus, when 
writing on a system of Bible criticism, he judges by putting 
himself in their place :— 


‘The main matter is the foundation laid for the view of the whole, in all 
its bearings; and that, once obtained, admits of no break,—being the 
universal historical development of the consciousness of God in humanity, 
which in Christ has its personal centre. The magnificence of the Old 
Testament, when once one can understand it, is unique of its kind. I 
have begun to arrange the prophecies of the Seer of the New Jerusalem, 
and write them in order ; he lived in the Babylonian exile, and, towards 
the end of it, after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, preached and exhorted 
to the return from the death-doomed Babylon ; and I consider him to have 
been no other than Baruch. These prophecies are contained in disguise 
as a beginning of the Book of Jeremiah (chap. ii—xxi.), and in that 
of Isaiah (chap. xi.—xxvi.), and also in two passages of the real Book of 
Isaiah (chap. xiii., xiv., and xxi. 1—10). Reading these in connexion, and 
placing one’s own soul in the midst of that period so full of terrible judg- 
ments, and yet of hope,—one is admonished to recognise the eternal laws 
of God in the ordering of the course of the world, even in our own time, 
and in our own days; and one perceives that a similar mode of world- 
contemplation may rightly belong to other and various dispensations.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 366. 


Yet, in adducing all this testimony, we grant that it does 
not represent the state of mind which it would necessarily pre- 
sent in an Englishman. He had a coutempt for our English 
logic, as compared with the higher methods employed by thinkers 
in his country, and certainly they leave them more liberty. 
He is never so bound by a statement as not to use its apparent 
opposite when convenient, or when his feelings require it. Thus 
we find frequent references to the ‘ Hand of God,’ and similar 
expressions ; and of the Creation, one of his children records a 
conversation, where 


* He said, it was wonderful, when one tried to follow the “different steps 
of creation, to find it impossible to give an explanation, as it were, of the 
creation of man; it being absurd to say it was a perfecting of the animal, 
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as though man was a complete edition of the monkey ; or, on the other 
hand, that he should come from the earth, because in his mechanism he is 
intimately connected with the inferior animals: in short, that it was 
impossible to come to any conclusion, if one did not simply admit the 
incapacity of the human mind to measure the depths of Divine wisdom, 
and assign the whole impulse of creation to a Divine cause, towards which 
every created thing tends, as to its highest perfection, each at the same 
time being linked together in a chain of which maz in creation is the last 
and highest.’— Vol. il. p. 294. 


Yet in philosophical argument, ‘he was not sure about allow- 
‘ing that God is a Being, and could not admit that God is a 
‘Person’ (vol. ii. p. 473). Dr. M‘Cosh, who has recorded his 
impressions of Bunsen in an important paper, tells this, and 
goes on :— 


‘The question will be asked, How was it possible for one entertaining 
such theoretical views to love his God and Saviour, as Bunsen seemed to 
love them, supremely? Having listened to some of the most devoted 
disciples of the school of Hegel, I think I can understand this incon- 
sistency, though I would never think of defending it. Bunsen had been 
trained in the first quarter of the century, when Schelling and Hegel ruled 
in the universities, and he had so lost himself in ideal distinctions and 
nomenclature, that his words were not to be interpreted as if the same 
expressions had been used by another man. He was for ever talking, in 
Kantian phrase, of the forms of space and time, and of the manifestations 
of God in space and time. 1 laboured to show that there were other 
intuitive convictions in the mind, as well as those of space and time, and, 
in particular, that we all had an immediate consciousness of ourselves as 
persons, and that this conscious personality, duly followed out, raised our 
minds to the contemplation of God as a Being and a Person. One evening, 
in his house, I thought I had shut him up to a point, but the conversation 
was interrupted by the breaking up of the large company. We met the 
next day, by appointment, to resume the discussion ; but amid the flow of 
his grand conceptions, I never got him back to the point at which we had 
broken off’—Vol. ii. pp. 473, 474. 


The same gentleman says, that during five days that he asso- 
ciated with Bunsen, ten minutes of conversation never elapsed 
‘ without his returning, however far he might be off, to his Bible 
‘and his Saviour, as the objects which were evidently dearest to 
‘him.’ This is striking testimony ; but yet we must observe, that 
the words, ‘Ais Bible’ have a peculiarly personal signification with 
Bunsen, and they mean constantly his works, his projects, and, 
in fact, himself. Dr. M‘Cosh, who pronounces Bunsen one of 
the three great men he has known, Chalmers and Hugh Miller 
being the others, remarks upon what we scarcely call a great 
characteristic, thongh it may belong to great men :— 


‘T have referred to the fondness with which he dwelt on his contemplated 
publications. He was now, in his retirement, to give to the world the 
views on all subjects,—historical, philosophical, and theological,—which had 
burst upon him in their freshness when he spent so many of his youthful 
years in Rome. I confess, however, that interested as I was in his specula- 
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tions—as these came forth with such a warmth and radiance from his lips, 
—lI had all the while an impression that he would require to live to an 
antediluvian age, in order to commit all his theories to writing ; and also 
a very strong conviction that his views belonged to the past age rather 
than the present, and that some of them would not, in fact, promote the 
cause of religion which he had so much at heart.’—Vol. ii. p. 472. 

The reader observes this growing passion for his own work, 
and faith in what it is to do for the world. Bunsen was pro- 
foundly convinced that he possessed the secret of the Second 
Reformation which was to save the world. With a simplicity 
that savours of flattered vanity, he exults in his success. ‘I have 
never worked more successfully ;’ ‘never had I worked more, 
perhaps never more effectively. His Bibelwerk is, in his 
opinion, ‘ perhaps the greatest, at. all events the most respon- 
sible, literary enterprise of the age. (Vol. ii. p. 433). He 
refers others to his works with the confidence of inspiration. 
He perpetually takes himself by surprise, by the rapidity and 
brilliancy of his thought. Dr. M‘Cosh observes that, while 
Bunsen was personally respected by his countrymen, his specu- 
lations, philosophical and theological, carried very little weight 
in Germany, nor are they likely to have further influence among 
ourselves. He does not reason, he has too much contempt for 
opponents to take the trouble. ‘It is so; it must be so.’ ‘No 
other interpretation is adapted to the age; my inner con- 
sciousness tells me this:’ these are his arguments. Very potent 
ones they often prove, backed by a powerful manner, but they 
collapse under his German-English. Indeed, such general in- 
fluence as they did carry was due to a tone which seemed to nullify 
or hide the mischief of them. The reader caunot understand the 
contradiction between Bunsen’s practical religion and his sceptical 
philosophy when they stand side by side on the page. In per- 
sonal intercourse, the religious side would be so entirely upper- 
most, that the unsuspicious or favourably-impressed observer 
would pass the other by, or lay the imputation to prejudice. 
We suspect that the book will owe much of the popvlarity it 
wins from the general reader to the contributions from the 
letters and diaries of the female members of his family, most 
of them evidently from the pen of Baroness Bunsen herself, 
narrating the brilliant scenes of public interest in which his dis- 
tinguished position brought them, and to the mention of names 
still prominent amongst ourselves. Yet his intercourse with our 
own worthiest notables,—Peel, Gladstone, Lord John Russell, 
and many others,—does not satisfy the curiosity it raises, being 
mainly allusions to meetings and conversations. He and Sir 
Robert seem to have been real friends ; and it is said that, when 
on his death-bed, he called three times for Bunsen, who could 
not be summoned in time. 
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All that we have adduced from Bunsen’s own pen will, we 
think, explain his part in the affair of the Jerusalem bishopric. 
That faith in external unity, that overriding of dogma, that 
patriotism which saw in England the one thing his country 
wanted—an effective and (comparatively) imposing Church, and a 
hierarchy that approved itself to him in its practice, and whose 
hidden strength he could ignore—all stimulated to that sanguine, 
confident determination to carry through the King’s plan. His 
connexion with Frederick William began at Rome, in 1823, when 
the King and his two sons were making their Italian journey. 
It fell to Bunsen to assist Niebuhr in the task of lionizing 
Rome; and he so far recommended himself as to be appointed 
by the King, counsellor of legation, receiving many further 
gratifying assurances of favour. The intercourse became a 
friendship; they discussed politics and liturgies together, and 
in ]841 Bunsen was summoned, not unexpectedly, to Berlin on 
this notable scheme, his previous visit to England in a private 
capacity having pointed him out to the King as the person for 
unfolding his scheme to men of influence and authority there. 
Bunsen had evidently a natural taste for royalty, and the King’s 
reliance on him was flattering. 


‘The mere fact of his being called by the King was a cause both of joy 
and triumph, when the circumstances are considered which interposed a 
barrier, seemingly impenetrable, to his return to Berlin; and could the 
image of his state of mind, throughout a condition of things the most 
gratifying to the best feelings, and calculated to be the most intoxicating 
to the natural man, be brought as distinctly before other minds as it exists 
in that in which it was habitually mirrored, the most indifferent or 
censorious observers could not fail to be struck and edified by the childlike 
acceptance and transfusion of all that was good, and bright, and desirable, 
which befell him during this new dispensation, without the slightest taint 
of bitterness towards groups or individuals, who had contributed to swell 
the current which had for a long time set so strongly against him. Bun- 
sen’s inner consciousness expanded and dilated in the genial atmosphere of 
the King’s presence, and his eminent power of being happy had rarely 
been more fully called forth, than in the intercourse with the King granted 
to him during the five weeks to which his stay was extended. In the 
golden Now of the beginning reign, Hope ruled the hour and grasped the 
future; and the complications, the contentions of principles, the clash of 
highest interests, which were not long in making themselves felt, were 
“hushed in grim repose.” The demeanour of the King towards him 
exemplified throughout the sentiment conveyed in his own original utter- 
ance previous to the meeting, “I hunger and thirst after Bunsen!” On 
the 2d May, Bunsen was received in the most affectionate manner in the 
Palace at Berlin, and conducted by the King into that same inner chamber, 
to the same spot which he had occupied at the last interview on December 2, 
1837, where, after a few words of kindness, the King’s voice was choked 
as he alluded to the death of his father, and the degree of emotion in both 
needed silence in which to subside ; then there followed a concise indica- 
tion by the King of the commision to be entrusted to him.’—Vol. i. pp. 596, 
597. 
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The points of the King’s scheme are familiar to our readers, 
and the arguments by which it was enforced are known, or can 
easily be guessed by them. Conscious of failure, his living 
biographer passes over the history as concisely as_ possible, 
making, however, admission of delusion on Bunsen’s part :— 

‘The subject of the commission entrusted to Bunsen cannot here be 
passed over,as having been one of great importance, both at that time and 
afterwards ; but the comment shall be as short as is consistent with the 
endeavour to give a true representation of the amount of Bunsen’s own 
views, which were infused into the design of the King,—worked out by 
him with such earnest zeal, clung to through life as far as he felt them to 
be of real use to the cause of Christianity, but furthered in their very 
beginning by a strong breeze of delusion, which acted variously on the 
several participators in the scheme, but which naturally flagged when their 
time was over.’—Vol. i. pp. 597, 598. 


But at the same time adopting his tone of assurance :— 


‘Into this noble purpose of the King Bunsen entered with all his soul’s 
energy ; and if the word delusion has been unwillingly used, it applies not 
to the design, but to the effect of the exuberance of hope, picturing a 
grandeur of result such as human imperfection, whether in circumstances 
or individuals, has as yet only delayed, not defeated. Abundant have been 
the blessings diffused from the centre of Christian life which it was granted 
to Frederick William IV. to originate in Jerusalem ; but the more real, the 
more spiritual, the more belonging to the “deep things of God,” that work 
has been, the less is that establishment calculated to be “a renown in the 
earth.” The day which shall “reveal the thoughts of all hearts” will 
reveal the work of revival and of sanctificaticn which it has been allowed 
to effect.’—Vol. i. pp. 600, 601. 

He arrived in London at atime which proved favourable for his 
negotiations. Both Lord Melbourne retiring from office, and Sir 
Robert Peel accepting it, entered with readiness into the King 
of Prussia’s plan; and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Bishop of London (Howley and Blomfield) came into his views 
with the entire Evangelical party, Lord Ashley(now Lord Shaftes- 
bury) at their head. Even Mr. Gladstone made an ‘exquisite 
speech,’ giving the toast, ‘ Prosperity to the Church of S. James at 
Jerusalem.’ ‘Seeking some footing in practical realities,’ Bunsen 
fraternised with Dr. M‘Caul, head of the Jews’ Society, which 
one is disposed to call an especial mistake, where ali is a mistake. 
There was, however, one important exception to the general 
fusion, which gives a melancholy interest and prominence to a 
transaction which so soon sunk into the insignificance of utter 
failure. But the readers of the Christian Remembrancer in past 
years will scarcely require to be reminded of this melancholy 
episode in our history. 

But if Bunsen was not happy in his schemes, his private 
and individual life is marked by a prosperity and felicity which 
constitute him almost an exception to ordinary humanity. His 
personal qualities all tended, without any clashing, to his 
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advancement ; all were harmonized by a tact equal to the con- 
trol of his exuberant nature and gifts. The mother of Men- 
delssohn writes: ‘ It is without example, I believe, that a man 
‘ not belonging to the nobility should have enjoyed such favour 
‘ from the highest personages as he has done. This favour is the 
‘more honourable to him, as he does not purchase it by flattery, 
* but, on the contrary, maintains his opinion with the utmost 
‘ frankness against one and all of the acknowledged authorities at 
‘ court and in society.’ ‘he tolerance of society to his manner, 
she attributes to the claim of the abundance of his knowledge 
and animation of intellect. His mind seems to have been 
always present, always in force. He had the happiness of an 
immense variety of high interests, and the power to pursue them 
all. All-that was most distinguished in European society was 
open to him in the sense of his being a leading member of it. 
He had a host of remarkable, world-known friends—begin- 
ning with Niebuhr, whom he regarded as the founder of his 
fortunes,—with all of whom he kept up close relations; and, 
more than all this, he was happy in an extraordinary degree 
in domestic life. His married life, from his own testimony, 
represents an ideal of what the conjugal union was meant to 
be, and among the most touching traits of his inner life are 
proofs of his gratitude for this crowning felicity. There is one 
letter where he apologises to his wife for the necessity for her 
being engrossed in social family cares, while his mind ranged 
as it were in the empyrean where hers was well fitted also to 
range, which shows how confidently he could leave these cares 
in her hands, Even pecuniary anxieties never seriously weighed 
upon him, though he was all his life in a position for which his 
birth and fortune made no provision. We read, indeed, a tender 
complaint of his aversion to insist on pecuniary matters with 
his royal employers, and also of incapacity for contemplating 
a large sum in prospect, as being otherwise than inexhaustible. 
As the head and father of a family he stands here as an 
example. All his children gather round him. The home circle 
is represented as a happy one, all looking up to him as the 
centre and source of their happiness. He had the gift worth 
so much, of appreciating happiness when he possessed it not, 
with the force so many only feel and express when it is passed, 
There is a constant joyous admission of his good fortune. He 
thus writes to the Duchess of Argyll :— 


‘My pear Docuess,—This is the morning of the fortieth anniversary of 
my wedding. Full forty years lie before me of as unmixed happiness as 
mortal can bear, passed hand in hand with one who would have made a 
paradise to me out of a desert, and now stands by my side, well and happy 
in our quiet and retired, but neither idle nor solitary life. We are sur- 
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rounded, near and far, but all within reach, by ten children, and, as yet, 
thirteen grandchildren, all happy ; together with four daughters-in-law and 
two sons-in-law, all united with us as if they were our own children ; all 
doing well in life, and attached to each other. Is it not a day to be thank- 
ful for, my dear Duchess ?’-—Vol. ii. pp. 432, 433. 


He enjoyed, too, his relations with royalty in almost the same 
exuberant manner, and they weresufliciently intoxicating from the 
first. ‘ Nothing remains for his Majesty (Frederick William ITI.) 
‘to do,’ said one counsellor to another. ‘ Nothing,’ was 
the reply, ‘unless the King means to adopt Bunsen.’ He was 
full of a genuine enthusiasm for his patrons. He and the 
Crown Prince, whose name is subsequently closely associated 
with him, were from the first congenial spirits. When the old 
King lay dying, June 1840, he writes to Arnold :— 


‘The Crown Prince has sent me a letter of twenty-eight closely-written 
quarto pages, containing his whole creed and system of government as to 
the Church. My two vols. (MS.) have excited great sensation ; he caused 
them to be read to him in a committee, of which three persons were in 
many points opposed to my views; this made him study the matter 
thoroughly, and moved him to write that letter, of which my wife observed 
justly, that of all the letters she ever read in any language it is the richest 
in matter. It is in all essential points entirely his own, and still agreeing 
with my views. But he has contemplated the subject as a king, and all 
practical points are worked out with a Baoidrx) copia. Much as the 
clearness in all details delights me, and excites my admiration, still the 
spirit shown throughout of humility, patience, and living faith, is the 
subject of my greatest thankfulness.’ —Vol. i. p. 566. 

‘This letter is a commentary on the voluminous communication of 
Bunsen at the end of last year,—inimitably clever, and satisfactory beyond 
anticipation, as showing the Prince’s satisfaction : his deviations and modi- 
fications apparently constituting no essential difference of opinion, and the 
expression of general convictions and views being such as do one’s heart 
good—to say nothing of the exquisite kinduess of the whole.—Vol. i. 
p- 568. 


Upon this voluminous correspondence which subsisted between 
the new king and Bunsen for many years, Baroness Bunsen 
remarks :— 


‘There were many points of similarity, as well as of sympathy, in the 
minds of the royal writer and of him upon whom he bestowed the honour 
of his contidence and of his correspondence. Each possessed the power of 
manifold development and expansion of the matter which occupied 
thought and feeling. With King Frederick William IV., the deep-seated 
root of opinion would be continually growing and branching out into an 
almost boundless luxuriance of vegetation. Then Bunsen wouid seize 
upon some portion of this growth, and hold it fast, and, with his rare gift 
of combination, he would argue and demonstrate its connexion, whether 
seeming or real, with his own “ heart of oak.” He endeavoured to prove, 
that taking for granted the positions so brilliantly stated, and so eloquently 
elucidated, the results would be so and so, varying greatly from the deduc- 
tions of the royal writer, who late, if ever, gave up his belief in the possi- 
bility of persuading Bunsen to adopt views as his own, or to co-operate in 
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measures which he himself best knew not to be those advocated by 
Bunsen. It seems due to the cause of truth, that the only surviving 
witness to the spirit and tenor of letters, to which reference is impossible, 
should give the testimony of her belief, that although the receiver was 
under deception, yet he alone was to be blamed : the sanguine nature of 
Bunsen bore him on for years over the difficulty of disguising from himself 
the fact, that from the opinions of the King, such results could never 
proceed as he had calculated upon, and as he considered essential to the 
well-being of Church and State.’—-Vol. i. pp. 569, 570. 


She admits more than once his tendency to be mistaken in 
men and means. In this case he was the means of recom- 
mending his ‘future enemy,’ Professor Stahl, to the new king 
as a man of capabilities, to carry on active opposition to the 
current of infidel writings and lectures then exercising general 
influence. In the end, we learn that Stahl laboured for the 
destruction of the union between the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed Church which Bunsen had wished for; a matter in 
which our sympathies would probably be with the professor. 
All was couleur de rose, however, at first, and the position was a 
dazzling one. He is at a loss for words to convey the im- 
pression of completeness and of perfection in all the King said 
and uttered ; and the King is not the less warm in his estimate 
of Bunsen’s powers. It is not often that we notice so thorough 
a case of judgment of character and intellect being subject to the 


feelings and prejudices as in Bunsen. Everybody who accepts his 
opinions or falls in with them, is at once pre-eminent ; and, on 
the other hand, he is utterly dead to intellectual merit when 
opposed to him. The King at this time stands topmost. He 
really anticipates wonderful consequences from every step he 
undertakes :— 


‘He is inexhaustible in his resources as in his own kindness and bene- 
volence ; and also full of daring. Only he could venture upon taking part 
first in the Protestant worship, and then attending the High Mass at the 
laying of the foundation-stone for the restoration of the Cologne Cathedral 
—in both with the Queen and in state. The Pope and the good people 
of Elberfeld will both grumble.’—Vol. ii. p. 32. 


The Jerusalem bishopric is a case in point; but we find the 
same enthusiasm in minor matters: thus his standing sponsor 
for the Prince of Wales, perhaps, because it was protested 
against at the time by many Churchmen, is announced to his 
wife with a hint of the miraculous :— 


‘ London, Thursday, 9th December —The King does come! and, if necessary, 
in the middle of January. I am to go in an English man-of-war to fetca 
him probably to Rotterdam. 

‘The articles are signed to my entire satisfaction. 

‘ God be praised eternally ! He is a God of wonders now, as He was two 
and four thousand years ago.’—Vol. i. p, 632. 
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It is not difficult to understand the satisfaction with which 
the self-made man would announce his singular advancement 
to his mother-in-law; but he really appreciated promotion in a 
spirit of which he need not be ashamed :— 

‘Winpsor Castir, Zuesday, 28th December, 1841. 

‘My pearest Moruer,.. [ am at Windsor Castle—near the place where 
you lived in youthful years (although the house has disappeared, 1 make 
out the spot from your description),—I am there, where, | daresay, you 
wished I might come when you gave me your Fanny, and, thank God! I 
am here without having sought the position ; on the contrary, after having 
begged leave to retire from public life. Thus I can feel thankful to be 
here, and hope Iam so. Never was a reception more distinguished than I 
have here met with. I had my audience at eight o’clock, just before dinner ; 
I was directed to conduct the Duchess of Kent to her place opposite the 
Queen, and then to place myself on the Queen’s right hand. I had been 
told by Brunnow, that 1 had no chance of a place but by the side of the 
Duchess or of Prince Albert. In obeying the Queen’s command, I thought 
of what the Popes say when receiving peculiar honour,—‘“ Non mihi, sed 
Petro,”—“ Not to me is this offered, but to St. Peter :” well aware that it 
is'the King’s present high position which has raised mine, wherefore | 
can really enjoy it much. The Queen is quite different from the represen- 
tation I had heard of her ; speaking with animation, encouraging conversa- 
tion, relishing fun. We passed acheerful evening; in playing at cards with 
the Queen, I won a zew shilling of her Majesty's especial coin, which Fanny 
shall have to keep. —Vol. i. p. 633. 

That he should succeed Baron Biilow as Prussian Envoy was 
not, however, acceptable at his own court, though there were 
not a few willing to keep him at a distance from the new 
king. Frederick William, therefore, gave a choice of three to 
the Queen, who at once decided upon Bunsen. Indeed, with 
both the Queen and Prince Albert, he was in the highest 
favour, and, guided no doubt by her husband. she read his 
works, and selected passages from them for her particular ap- 
proval. Both are pre-eminently interesting and attractive to 
Bunsen, who was, no doubt, the most flattering of all courtiers 
in being sincere in his highest praise. We cannot enter into 
German politics, which occupy a considerable space ; indeed, 
we must content ourselves now with a few passages of general 
interest, selected at random, which lighten the speculation, and 
German profundity, and diplomatic correspondence which are 
the staple of the book. Here, for example, is a scene bearing 
upon the election of the late Bishop of Hereford, which would 
have excited at the time considerable irritation in certain 
quarters. He writes from Woburn Abbey, 3lst of December, 
1847, and, after speaking of Lord and Lady John Russell's 
affectionate manner and agreeable conversation he says :— 

‘Yesterday was a day of satisfaction for the house of Russell, the news 
having arrived of Dr. Hampden’s election. Lord John had been much 
vexed in the latter days by the unreasonableness of the people he had to 
deal with; but yesterday at three o’clock, when we were collected in 
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expectation, and talking against time, in came little Johnny, escorted by 
his aunt-like sister, and stationed himself at the entrance of the library, 
distinctly proclaiming, like a herald, “Dr. Hampden—a Bishop!” We 
cheered him, and some one asked him whether he liked Dr. H.—*I don’t 
mind,” was his answer, “for I don’t know him.” His father came in after- 
wards, radiant with satisfaction. After dinner I suggested as a toast “ The 
Chapter of Hereford,” adding sot¢fo voce to Lord John, “and he who has 
managed them.” Milnes and Stafford gave “The Dean,” in opposition, and 
we were just divided, like the Chapter, two against fifteen. Lord John 
took all very kindly ; he talked politics all the evening, unreservedly, about 
France, Spain, and Portugal. What I admired in him most is his unvaried 
simplicity, and the absence not only of all boasting, but even of exultation, 
with the greatest openness. Lady John copies papers for her husband, and 
is a very strong Presbyterian and anti-Tractarian.—Vol. i. p. 155. 


The following pathetic mention of Sir Walter Scott, from a 
contemporary letter, is probably from the pen of a biographer :— 


‘ We saw Sir Walter Scott often during the first week of his being here. 
The first time of meeting a shock was caused, as I was not prepared for his 
difficulty in speaking ; but, though his animation is gone, his conversation 
is much of the same sort as Tenete, therefore most interesting and 
original, and his expression of goodness and benevolence truly venerable, 
in the midst of physical decay. He one day dined with us, with his 
daughter, Sir William Gell and Miss Mackenzie being the rest of the 
party. Bunsen had taken into consideration what subject would be 
interesting to Sir Walter Scott, and knowing that popular poetry had 
always attracted him, he sought out the German ballads so enthusiastically 
sung during the “ War of Liberation” in 1813, and after giving him an 
idea of the sense, made Henry and Ernest sing them. Sir Walter was 
evidently pleased, and observed of that noble struggle, quoting a verse of 
the “ Requiem,” “ Tantus labor non sit cassus!” He called the two boys 
to him, and laid a hand upon the head of each, with a solemn utterance of 
“God bless you!” He gave us a kindly-worded invitation to visit him 
when we should cume to England, saying, “I have had losses ; much is 
changed ; but I have still ‘my two gowns, and all things handsome about 
me, as Dogberry says.” At taking leave, he said, “I hope your own 
feelings will be your reward, for all the kindness and hospitality you have 
shown me.” Once after this, we found him at home, making a mornin 
visit. I brought him a set of ordinary engravings, called deoctienlt 
relating of course to Madonna-worship, such as are universally spread about 
Rome, and he made the observation, “It ought to be a pure and mild 
religion, which finds its objects in a young woman and a child, the loveliest 
of human beings.” .. . Sir Walter is to depart in two days, if not made 
quite ill by the excursion intended for to-day, when Sir W. Gell will take 
him to Bracciano, driving from ten o’clock in the burning sun twenty-five 
miles, He ought not to have remained so late in the South; but although 
those around him are nervously anxious about his state, no healthy regula. 
tion would seem to be enforced. One anecdote more of him, on occasion 
of a morning visit, when Bunsen found him alone, with his emaciated 
looking son Charles, silent and unoccupied, in a corner. Sir Walter asked 
questions about Gothe, and about his son, who died in Rome in 1830. 
Bunsen avoided giving the particulars of the manner of his death, caused 
by habits of intoxication, merely saying that “the son of Githe had 
nothing of his father but the name;” and was startled by Sir Walter 
slowly turning his head towards his son, with the words, “ Why, Charles, 
that is what people will be saying of you!” Alas! this wreck of a young 
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man is the same being that I remember such an engaging child at Edin- 
burgh in 1810 !’—Vol. i. pp. 374—376. 


Here is Bunsen’s notice of the Bishop of Exeter, and a 
characteristic notice of our liturgy :— 


‘Tell mamma she must send me to some good Whigs : this journey has 
made me more a Tory than ever I was. To return to Exeter:—on Sunday 
the Bishop preached: people said it was done for my sake, as he preaches 
but four or five times in a year, and had lately done so. His sermon was 
a Bishop’s sermon, argumentative and full: it contained matter for ten 
ordinary sermons. I told him so after church. I thank him for it the 
more, as it has left me a soothing impression: I should otherwise only 
have had before me the eloquent and sarcastic statesman. There is more 
in him, I really believe. The service was beautiful, and moved me deeply. 
I know exactly now what I can adopt, and what are its defects,’—Vol. i. 
pp. 482, 483. 


There is an anecdote of Lord Palmerston which does little 
credit to his prudence :— 


‘If the ground swell was strong in the mind of Bunsen during this occasion, 
of experiencing the accustomed gracious kindness of the Queen and Prince 
Albert at Osborne, his return from thence in company with Lord Palmer- 
ston was attended by serious commotion of the elements without. In 
the boat which brought them to the shore, Lord Palmerston was requested 
to take the helm, as it would seem, to enable all hands to help in rowing 
through the unusually rough sea. Bunsen observed, that he had not been 
before aware of the necessary connexion he now observed between steering 
the vessel of the State, and steering a common boat; whereto Lord Palmer- 
ston answered, “Oh! one learns boating at Cambridge, even though one 
may have learnt nothing better.” They landed in safety, but the train was 

one. Lord Palmerston declared that he mus¢ return to London on pressing 
hen and must have a special train. The railway officials protested 
that the risk of collision was too great for them to undertake. Lord 
Palmerston insisted, “On my responsibility, then!” and thus enforced 
compliance, although every one trembled but himself. The special train 
shot past station after station, and arrived in London without causing or 
receiving damage, the directors refusing all payment from Lord Palmerston, 
as having transgressed all rules in order to comply with his desire, and 
considering themselves overpaid by the happy result, and their own escape 
from serious blame.’—Vol. ii. pp. 151, 152. 


Bunsen always enjoyed while he criticised English life :— 


*I wish I could give you an adequate idea, what a power the intuition of 
English life exercises over me. Never have I felt.it so easy and delightful 
to fly on my native German wings as in the elevating and buoyant atmo- 
sphere of English domestic at public life. At Munich I found, for the 
first time after many years, leisure and inspiration again for the highest 
speculative activity ; but it is now only when the other pole of my exist- 
ence has been electricised by England that I feel the new action which 
Schelling has given to my intellectual life. I wish I could now do some- 
thing to embody this vi¢a nuova in a worthy form’—Vol. i. p. 494. 


To which may be added his distinction between German and 
English thinkers :— 


‘In the breakfast conversation my father spoke of the rarity of meeting 
with young men who really took the trouble of ¢hinking seriously—which 
he said was the point in which the English are behind the Germans ;— 
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whereas, on the other hand, when once an Englishman has been induced 
to think, and to reason upon his thoughts, he also possesses the “ ethical 
earnestness” to carry out his result into practice, just as surely and 
necessarily, he said, as that anything swallowed into the throat reaches the 
stomach and becomes nourishment ; meanwhile, the German is too apt to 
stop short at the theory.’—Vol. ii. p. 296. 


The following lament over the death of Niebuhr is a double 
testimony :— 

‘Could a father do more for a son than Niebuhr did for me? Whom 
have I to thank for my household happiness, for the blessing of home, 
never sufficiently to be estimated and acknowledged? Whom to thank for 
a position in the country towards which, in the days of common misfor- 
tune, my strongest wishes had been directed? And if these personal 
bonds of gratitude were not enough to attach me for ever to that 1 
man’s memory, who is there that 1 have honoured and admired like him, 
as the pattern of excellence and dignity of soul? All this passed through 
my mind while I glanced over your tale of woe. I sunk under grief as I 
have never sunk before ; and when I roused myself to a consciousness of 
the loss experienced, it seemed as though it could not be a reality. .To 
fancy myself without him—the fatherland without him—science, the 
world, without him—was what I could not take in, because it seemed 
intolerable. For so many years accustomed to do nothing, to decide 
nothing, without his counsel, or at least without considering what 
Niebuhr would say to it ?—what his judgment would be? The mainspring 
of the soul’s consciousness seemed snapped through.’—Vol. i. pp. 366, 367. 

We have quoted these passages to give a general idea of the 
work before us. Perhaps it would have been more read if 
it could have been condensed into one volume; but there was 
so much matter with an equal claim to preservation, and in 
a long life—all spent in study and action—so much passed that 
a wife would not willingly let die, that in this record of a mind 
so prodigiously voluminous we do not doubt that the task of 
selection and exclusion has been a painful one, and carried to 
the utmost limits conscience and affection would permit. One 
omission we regret, the absence of all contemporary description 
of Bunsen in the maturity of his fame and powers. There are 
accounts of him in boyhood, and here and there an adoring, 
descriptive line. Dr. M‘Cosh also writes at length of his 
visit to him in retirement; but we want to know the impres- 
sion he made upon casual observers in society. To have him 
brought before us, in voice, manner, deportment, a very few 
lines from an able hand, not one of the family group, and 
permitting itself in a candour which would not be compatible 
with a daughter’s or a wife’s duty and reverence, would have 
shown us the man more distinctly than we now see him.’ What 
he was to his friends and congenial intimates we know from the 





1 Since our words were in type a friend has chanced to send us a reminiscence, 
just of the sort we desire. He writes, ‘I never met Bunsen but once—at that 
‘*two hours’ breakfast,” which he speaks of in the extract from his diary, given in 
the Guardian. He was full of life, wonderfully exuberant and overflowing, and of 
course took a large share of the a because his great quickness of thought 
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extraordinary testimony of Arnold, which some of our readers 
may recall :—‘ I could not express my sense of what Bunsen is 
‘without seeming to be exaggerating. ... He is a man in whom 
‘God’s grace and gifts are more united than in any other person 
‘whom I ever saw. I have seen men as holy, as amiable, as able; 
‘but I never knew one who was all these in so extraordinary a 
‘degree, and combined with a knowledge of things new and 
‘old, sacred and profane,—so rich, so accurate, so profound, 
‘that I never knew it equalled or approached by any man;’ and 
again: ‘ You met Bunsen, and can now sympathise with the all 
but idolatry with which I regard him.’ That he was thoroughly 
understood by his wife, and his mind open to her, we believe. She 
knew him in some points better than he knew himself, as when 
after his recall from London (in 1854, when he was sixty-two), 
where he had spent thirteen years of official life, he proposes a 
life of retirement which she knew would be intolerable to him; 
but if there were any weak points open to her, we cannot desire 
to know them from her pen. 

His death took place at Bonn, from an affection of the heart 
of some standing, in November 1860, in his seventieth year, 
three years after leaving England. The scene is given in 
loving detail, as a fitting and consistent close to such a life. 
He departed in great composure of spirit, and, if the vagueness 
which hung around his faith was not cleared, it seems to be 
lost in a glow of charity, piety, and devotion. To his wife he 
committed the charge of writing his life: ‘ Write yourself 
‘ the history of our common life. You can do it; you have it 
‘in your power, only be not mistrustful of yourself.’ This is 
a solemn charge upon what he believed a solemn, important 
task. The task has been faithfully performed, and it records 
one of the busiest existences that the brain of man ever worked 
through. But to minds of this order is given temporary weight 
and fame alone. While they live they are powers in the world; 
lasting fame is the tribute to a concentration of thought, such 
as was foreign to Bunsen’s nature, and impossible to his 
ambition for universal knowledge and influence. 





suggested one point after another, and he was anxious to follow everything up. 
He had a way, too, of collecting replies and objections from the countenances, or 
incipient objections of the others, and holding up his finger to the person who 
seemed to be about to interrupt him—which meant, I know what you are going to 
say, and I will notice it presently. So he continued flowing on in one stream until the 
subject came to a pause. But it was a thoroughly natural vivacity, and he took 
immense interest in other people, their views and opinions, The subject of the 
Eucharist came up, I remember, and he was arguing from a particular view of it— 
a high view—but modified in some way which I do not recollect. He had a quick 
eye, as well as tongue, and seemed to watch faces round the table, if I remember, 
as he was talking: not from any conceited wish to see the impression he was 
making, but because he wished to be in a kind of communication with all the 
party. On the whole, one’s impression was favourable. I think he very much 
coincided with the idea of him his diary and letters give.’ 





Art. 1V.—An Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles. By 
A. P. Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Oxford: Parker. 
1868. 2 vols. 


Ir is difficult now to imagine the excitement created by the pub- 
lication of Tract XC. The storm which began in the University of 
Oxford extended over the whole country, and the commotion was 
all the greater, inasmuch as the tract, so far as it went, was un- 
answerable. It had literally shattered to pieces a favourite idol. 
Up to that period ultra-Protestant theology had been in the 
ascendant. lt was the inherited teaching, endeared by sacred 
associations, and identified with the clear dogmatic teaching of 
the Church. The Articles, it was assumed, were especially the 
symbol of this teaching: they had inaugurated it, expressed it 
emphatically, and, so long as they continued the standard of 
doctrine, all who raised their voice for opposing and long-for- 
gotten Catholic truths were but mere traitors. We can well 
imagine the surprise and indignation with which the country 
learned that all this was a delusion; that this ultra-Protestant 
teaching had been imported into the Articles, was not really 
found in them. Yet this was the net result of Tract XC. In 


truth, the ultra-Protestant gloss put upon the Articles was the 

result of sheer ignorance. Neither the historical circumstances 

under which the Articles were originated, nor an accurate theo- 

logical examination of their contents, could justify it; and the 

revived a of theology was sure, sooner or later, to put an 
r 


end to it. . Pusey has told us how, as the writers of the 
‘Tracts for the Times’ became more acquainted with antiquity and 
the Fathers, these glosses were gradually and independently laid 
aside. So far had this process advanced in his own ore | that 
he could feel nothing but surprise at the excitement occasioned. 
Looking back to that time from the point to which we have 
now attained, our feeling is one of surprise at the moderation of 
Tract XC. It practically left ultra-Protestantism in possession of 
the citadel. All that it protested against was the exclusion of 
Catholicism. ‘The position it took up was to this effect: that, 
by the providence of God or the moderation of the framers, the 
Articles were so worded as not to exclude the Catholic view. 
They might be drawn up in the Protestant interest, they might 
primarily be the expression of that view ; but they had certainly 
not expressed it in such wise as to exclude its opposite. In the 
literal and grammatical sense,—and to that alone the subscribers 
were held,—they were not inconsistent with Catholic belief. 
Since those days the study of theology has advanced further, 
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and we are better able to form a right judgment. The result 
has been that the Articles have assumed a different light. We 
are gradually giving up those apie, sayings which were 
natural to the Catholic party, so long as the believed that on 
the whole the Articles made against them. dne thing is now 
very evident, that, whatever be the merit or the demerit of the 
Articles, they at least are not Protestant.. In fact, it may now 
be maintained that not only are they not repugnant to Catholic 
truth, but they are irreconcilable with any other system. They 
are essentially and fundamentally Catholic; and all that can be 
said by way of depreciation is, that they are rough and defec- 
tive in statement, and that Catholic theology, as exhibited in 
them, presents us with one or two wounds, the result of over- 
castigation. 

In estimating the fundamental character of the Articles, there 
is one fact which strikes us, and which has thus been stated by 
the Bishop of Brechin :— 


‘There is no one Christian confession that they absolutely make for. 
They cannot satisfy the pure Calvinist (however often they are igncrantly 
claimed for them, even by so great a writer as Mohler), for not one of the 
five points of Calvinism is expressly stated in them, and some, such as 
Perseverance and the Indefectibility of Grace (Art. XVI), are actually 
contradicted. They cannot be said to symbolize with the Confession of 
Augsburg, inasmuch as they give no countenance to the crucial doctrine 
of Luther, justification by mere imputation, or by that faith which believes 
itself justified. The High Church party have never concealed their depre- 
ciation of them in comparison with the lex supplicandi, lex credendi of the 
Book of Common Prayer, while they are silent on, if not contradictory to, 
many of the Shibboleths of modern Evangelicalism. The name or idea of 
sensible conversion does not occur from beginning to end ; neither is there 
mention of the renouncing of our own merits as the formal cause of our 
justification, or of assurance, as the end to be sought for in the spiritual 
ife. The Articles give no countenance to the idea that if a man dies 
happy (as the saying is), he is safe.—Vol. i. p. 10. 


But we believe the case may even be put in a stronger way. It 
has hitherto been mostly the custom to look at the statements of 
the Articles in a disjointed way. They have been taken as so 
many sentences to be interpreted literally and grammatically, each 
by itself. Men have not looked enough at the theological bearing 
of each separate statement—at what it excludes, and what it 
implies in other departments. The more systematic study of 
theology has tended to correct this mode of judgment. Theology 
is now better understood, as a whole, and the student is able to 
appreciate better the background of each separate statement. 
It is in this point of view that the exclusively Entholic character 
of the Articles is most strongly and clearly made out. A good 
illustration of what we mean is supplied by the Sixteenth 
Article. We have there a statement to the effect that there is 
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such a thing as deadly sin after baptism. That is well under- 
stood by every student to be a crucial statement, in the —- 
ment to which it belongs. It involves necessarily a whole 
background of allied dogma. It is, in fact, a statement which 
directly excludes Calvinism on every one of its five points, 
It indirectly excludes Lutheranism and every form of ultra- 
Protestantism, inasmuch as it postulates the Catholic doctrines of 
the fall, free will, justification, and sacramental grace. Once admit 
that there is deadly sin after baptism, and we cannot, if we are 
logical, escape this conclusion. It would, therefore, follow that 
whatever difficulties (if any) in a Catholic point of view there 
may be in respect of the doctrines named, they must be sub- 
ordinated to this dominant statement. 

No doubt the imperfect statement of many doctrines in the 
Articles is that which will jar most upon many minds. They 
will feel that this is trifling with the truth of God; and un- 
doubtedly this imperfection has given a halting turn to Anglican 
theology upon many points. But it is not without its advantages 
in the present condition of the Church. Our state of separation 
is an abnormal condition, and, should it please God in His time to 
deliver us from this, it will leave fewer questions between us and 
other branches of the Church. There will also be less difficulty in 
the way of reception of what may, in the judgment of the universal 
Church, be matter of faith. How different would it have been if 
we had had a compact system-like Calvinism reasoned out in 
minute detail to suit the wants of the sixteenth century! But 
there are vast advantages in view of the present intellectual 
condition of Europe. ‘There is no doubt but at the present 
moment society is going through a gen intellectual revolution. 
Not only has physical science opened up a new world to the con- 
templation of the mind, almost infinite in its vastness; but the 
very forms of thought, the modes of looking at things, are under- 
going a change. It is easy to see that the deposit of faith, 
itself unchangeable, will need a new form of expression ; just as 
it was adapted to Aristotelian modes of thought during the Middle 
Ages, so must it be adapted in the present day to modern ideas, 
In view of this, it is a great advantage that we should not be 
saddled with antiquated forms — le to a different phase of 
human progress. What a disadvantage to the Roman Commu- 
nion is the dogma of Transubstantiation! That definition, an 
accurate expression of the Real Presence in view of the Aris- 
totelian physics, simply needs to be explained away in presence of 
modern ideas. And in the same way it will be found that the 
bitter warfare which the Ultramontanes wage against modern 
thought is occasioned in a considerable degree by the form rather 
than the substance of their dogmas. 
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At any rate the Articles cannot be passed over. However 
they may have originated, they are now the heritage of the 
Anglican Communion. They have passed into all branches of 
the Church, and have to a great extent formed the minds of our 

ople. Their existence is a fact, and as such it must be taken 
Into account ; especially by all those who feel the evils of a divided 
Christendom to be well-nigh intolerable, and look forward to 
future unity, must they be estimated. It is in this point of view 
that the Bishop of Brechin has approached the consideration of 
the Articles, and the result is the two valuable volumes which 
form the subject of this notice. In many respects the Bishop is 
eminently qualified for the task which he has undertaken. Great 
antiquarian attainments are in him united to deep and systematic 
dechaaiedl knowledge, while his judicial calmness, his literary 
powers, and graceful style, will attract and conciliate many readers 
who might otherwise have been repelled. The estimate which 
he has formed of the Articles is that they aré on the whole 
Catholic; and, if we mistake not, this estimate has rather grown 
than decreased in his mind with the careful study of them. 

Nothing can be more happy than the method which he has 
adopted. Instead of confining his attention to the statements in 
the Articles, he has taken those statements rather as a text, and 
given a concise summary, historical and theological, of the doc- 
trines treated in them. This has not only been .the means of 
giving us many. valuable and deeply interesting tractates on various 
theological subjects; but we believe on reflection it will be seen 
that this is the only possible method of treating the Articles 
with fulness and truth. The definitions in the Articles are con- 
fessedly imperfect. They do not deal with doctrine as a whole, 
but an with certain salient points which were matters of con- 
troversy. They are rather statements about, than statements of, 
doctrine. They do not profess to be a system: many of them 
refer only to matters of local and temporary interest. They pre- 
suppose the doctrines about which they remark to be already 
known and received in the Church; and all they profess to do 
is to limit these doctrines. He therefore who would confine his 
attention simply to the propositions of the Articles, excluding as 
foreign the body of doctrine which they profess to castigate, would 
give a perverted view of Anglican theology. The true method 
is the one adopted—to reproduce as far as possible the traditional 
and generally prevalent faith on the points in question, and 
then to examine how far that is modified by the statements 
of the Articles. 

We have said that fundamentally the Articles are Catholic, not 
Protestant, and in proof have pointed to their contents, which, 
when duly waghel by the theological critic, will be found to 
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agree with no other system. But this fact is also abundantly 
proved by historical considerations. In the ‘ Epistle Dedicatory,’ 
which has a touching personal interest, we have from Bishop 
Forbes an interesting account of the historical movements during 
the period of the Reformation, tending to show that the Church 
in its constitution, its worship, and every-day life was, in the first 
instance, much less altered than we might suppose. Many cir- 
cumstances contribute separately to elucidate this point. The 
original movement under Henry VIL. was a national rather than 
a Protestant movement. The Act of Supremacy was passed by 
men many of whom ended their days in communion with Rome. 
The Protestant movement, though it had many keen supporters, 
made little way in the country down toa late period. Even down 
to the end of Elizabeth’s reign it had made small progress beyond 
a few of the chief towns. The great body of the clergy and people 
remained implicitly Catholic. Evidences of this are collected 
from many quarters. The utterances of the Lower House of 
Convocation; the religious ideas revealed in the writings of 
Shakespeare, which the Bishop of Brechin supposes to represent 
the popular sentiment ; the curious diary of Henry Machyn, 
citizen and merchant tailor in London,—all point to the fact that 
the Reformation made little change in the every-day religious 
ideas of the people. Then we have the evidence of the Homilies. 
However inaccurate occasionally in detail, however sweeping in 
some of their invectives against abuses, no one who knows the 
difference between the Catholic and Protestant standpoint will 
for a moment doubt that they are fundamentally Catholic. 


‘These works, written in the interest of the “new learning” and not 
without some of the Shibboleths of the Reformation—authorized by 
Cranmer and Jewel—are yet full of testimonies to the continued pre- 
valence of many of the ancient doctrines. The inspiration of the Apo- 
crypha, the authority of councils, and of the Primitive Church, as well as 
of the ancient Church doctors and Catholic saints and Fathers, the Pre- 
sence of Christ in the Eucharist, the recognition of order and matrimony 
as sacraments, the reign of the saints in heaven with God, the purifyin 
and cleansing effect of almsdeeds, the power of the keys, are all assum 
as principles. How could it have been otherwise? ‘The Marian clergy 
were not exterminated: they conformed, partly in hope of better 
times, partly from fear of the Government, partly moved by a sincere 
desire for reformation ; but still the traditions of a whole lifetime cannot 
be destroyed in a moment, and any great shock to their feelings would 
have led them to act as the eighty rectors, fifty prebendaries, fifteen 
masters of colleges, twelve archdeacons, twelve deans, and six abbots and 
abbesses, actually did—that is, abandon their preferments. We are left 
to the dilemma that either the great mass of the lower clergy were a set 
of unprincipled self-seekers, or that the changes, interpreted by custom and 
previous usage, were so small, that no real violence was done to their 
consciences.’ —V ol. i. p. 20. 


The first four Articles, which treat of the Holy Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and other fundamental doctrines of the Faith, afford 
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little matter of comment in relation to other branches of the 
Church—a fact deeply significant in view of Christian unity. 
Whatever controversial interest they possess has reference chiefly 
to modern scepticism, and here all Christian bodies find them- 
selves ranged on one side in opposition to a common enemy. 
On the First Article the Bishop has given a useful summary of 
theological definitions and proofs with regard to the Being of 
God, His Attributes, and His Providence. It is very observable 
that, though scepticism does not attack belief in God in the first 
instance, yet all the difficulties raised with regard to the Incarna- 
tion, miracles, and special providence attach with equal force to 
the idea of a Personal God. Many persons, it is true, who allow 
themselves to be swayed by these difficulties, would shrink back 
with horror from the gulf of Atheism ; but they are illogical in 
that regard. The mystery in which all other mysteries are con- 
tained is the existence of an Infinite God, yet One who wills, 
knows, and loves. The human heart craves after such a God. 
One who did not subsist after that mode of being, even though 
infinite, would be no God to man. Hence the greatest intellects 
have striven by proof to justify this innate desire of the soul. 
Ever since the criticism of Kant, the proofs of God’s Being 
and Attributes have had a certain amount of discredit. There 
are some who discard them altogether, and rest the proof of God’s 


Being on eK But such an amount of depreciation is hardly 
e 


warranted by the fact. After all, Kant’s criticism only showed 
the imperfection of the common arguments ; and this may readily 
be allowed even by those who lay the greatest stress upon them. 
Our arguments are imperfect, both as failing to reach the conclu- 
sion aimed at, and also as failing to express in all its fulness the 
mental process by which we arrive at the conclusion. But they 
do express it to a certain extent, and so far are useful. Even 
Kant, after showing the deficiency of the argument from Design, 
acknowledged the overwhelming power that it exercises over the 
human mind. 

May it not be that the argument from Design, as commonly 
given, very imperfectly expresses what the soul of man feels in 
the presence of nature ? os there not be many processes, un- 
expressed in our formula, by which, from the visible world as a 
basis, the reason of man rises to the contemplation of God? The 
very fact of objectivity itself may contain some of these un- 
expressed processes—we mean that fundamental law by which 
knowledge is only possible under the distinction of subject and 
object. Before man can know, he must separate himself, as the 
subject knowing, from the outer world, as the object known. 
Without such separation, knowledge is impossible ; and it matters 
not whether the object known is the material world without us, 
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or any idea or representation in the mind. Such representation, 
to be known, must be set before us as an object distinct from the 
mind, It should seem as if we had here the origin of that pro- 
found conviction which has possessed mankind from the beginnin 
—a conviction which it is impossible to get rid of—that the so 
is a spiritual existence distinct from nature. But does not the 
same fact imply the existence of a God distinct from nature? 
For we cannot in thought separate existence from knowledge. 
A world like that in which we are placed existing unknown 
is an impossible thought to man. Whatever exists must be 
known. ‘The two spheres of knowledge and existence are co- 
extensive. This fact seems to necessitate the existence of an 
Infinite Subject, a Being who knows all things. It has often 
been remarked that the sense of God’s Presence is most deeply 
felt in the wilderness, or in places remote from the haunts of 
men. May it not be that the mind, in such circumstances,—in 
the presence of nature, feeling deeply its limited knowledge as it 
turns with difficulty from one thing to another,—feels also most 
strongly the presence of the Being who knows all things? For, 
it unconsciously reasons, these things must be known ; the idea 
of their existing unknown is absurd. 

Then, again, this infinite or universal knowledge we cannot 
think as existing otherwise than in a subject or person, one who 
also wills and loves—knowledge being only possible on that 
condition. No doubt the objections brought against the possi- 
bility of such an Infinite Personality, both on the part of the 
Pantheists and the followers of Kant and Hamilton, are ver 
strong. Nor do we see clearly how they are to be obviated. 
But enough has not been made of the fact that the same objec- 
tions apply with equal strength as against the existence of the 
human personality. Whether we approach the existence of man 
from a scientific point of view—from the point of view of physi- * 
ology and biology, or from the point of view of abstract reason— 
his personality and freedom are inconceivable and impossible. 
Yet all this goes for nothing in practice. We cannot think a 
single thought, or do a single act, as reasonable beings, without 
presupposing both. It is very ludicrous, in reading Buckle 
or Mill, to find in every sentence some passages which most 
strongly deny human liberty, that liberty actually postulated. 
We believe that those who have paid most attention to such 
discussions are the persons who feel most keenly the vanity of 
human reason beyond a certain point. The idea, therefore, of an 
Infinite God, who is also our * se llr idea which has ever 


been present in greater or less perfection in the soul of man— 
cannot be laid aside on any such grounds. 
But, whatever may be thought of this attempted solution, there 
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is no doubt but there is in the human soul a fund of argument 
inexpressed, possibly inexpressible, by which it rises to the con- 
templation and knowledge of God, and hence the great power 
which always resides in appeals to the feelings. Passages like 
the following will always find a response in the heart of man :— 


‘He must have a distorted vision who in the visible creation sees not 
the hand of God. Such, alas! there have been, and will be to the end, 
but they have not been the highest intelligences. One must lose one’s 
reason, and abdicate one’s senses, not to acknowledge that the eye was 
given to see with, the members to move with ; not to comprehend that a 
profound knowledge and goodness, sustained by infinite power, has made 
our bodies and the world, and left its mark and signature, not only on the 
whole, but on each detail. Who can study the infinite strength, delicacy, 
and beauty of the structure of any of these parts of our own constitution, 
and not say, This is the work of God? Or take the world, and think how 
out of nebula it has gradually, through countless ages, been prepared for 
the habitation of man, ages passing and yet a constant advance to perfec- 
tion, without confessing, not merely the cold abstraction of an overruling 
Providence, but the work of a tender Father, who made me, loves me, 
guards me, who reads my secret thoughts, rules the beatings of my heart, 
trains me for heaven even in the smallest details of my life? Thus it is 
with all men. Such is the providential work of God in the history of 
humanity. He awaits the harvest. Even death in His hands is the light 
that transfigures all here below, and gives it an eternal sense ; for it is the 
prelude of eternal life in the presence and enjoyment of God,’—Vol. i. p. 13. 


If we hold firmly and consciously the faith regarding God, 
we shall be prepared to embrace and entertain the great mystery 
of the Incarnation. The latter is very deeply related to the 
former, so much so that the medieval Divines conjectured that 

the Incarnation might have had a place in God’s counsel beyond 
' the reparation of the fall; and it has been proved in modern 
times that all religious thought tends to that mystery. The 
higher theologies of India and of ancient Greece were partial 
* glimpses of it; the Indians seizing more on the idea of Divine 
condescension, and the Greeks on that of human elevation. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation in all its fulness is that which alone can 
satisfy the human soul ; yet there is no doctrine which is liable 
to such severe assaults when tested by the logical understanding 
To that inferior faculty of the human soul it appears but a bundle 
of contradictions ; and in the present day, when the understanding 
is so much cultivated in the pursuit of science, to the exclusion of 
the higher faculties of knowledge, the difficulties of the Incarna- 
tion are deeply felt. The reader will find some very thoughtful 
remarks with regard to the Incarnation itself and some of these 
difficulties in the Bishop of Brechin’s work (vol. i. p. 34). 

Another consideration bearing on the Anglican Communion is, 
whether we with our controversial inheritance have not failed in 
our estimate of the Incarnation in another point of view. 
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7 «The exaggerated and daily intensifying language of Roman divines on 
the subject of the present office of the Blessed Virgin—(language pecu- 
liarly significant when we are assured on very high authority that we may 
be sure that “ Whatsoever is prevalent in the Church under the eye of its 
public authority, practised by the people, and not censured by its pastors, 
1s at least conformable to faith, po pe ae cbaar as to morals”)—such as that 
all graces come through her as the neck which unites Christ the Head 
with the Church the Body, or that she is our “co-redemptrix,” the 
“authoress of our everlasting salvation,” have prevented Anglicans doing 
justice to the position of the Holy Virgin in the order of grace. They 
have shrunk from looking the doctrine concerning her fairly in the face, 
They have not allowed their minds to dwell on the incomparable singu- 
larity, on the incommunicable prerogative of Divine maternity. While 
they freely dwell on the gifts of God in other saints—-in the patriarchs 
under the old law, for instance—they shrink from resting on the sweet and 
holy images which surround the name of Mary. This is in every way 
wrong. A theology that is afraid of possible consequences is sure to err. 
We must state the absolute truth, and leave consequences to God. To 
eliminate from our moral theology the idea of the Blessed Virgin, is to 
strip it of some of its most delicate bloom. What does not civilization, 
what does not woman owe to the sublime and tender conception of Mary, 
which has done more to tame the rude social life of Europe in the Middle 
Ages than any other idea? And what more constraining motive to purity 
of soul—next, of course, to the thought of Him who is the great Exemplar 
of all the virtues—can there exist, than the idea of such perfect spotless 
womanhood as a grateful Christendom recognises in Our Lady? But 
there is a still more serious thought. After making every allowance for 
the reaction against the distressing language of certain popular Roman 
devotions, there is a danger lest the shrinking from a due appreciation of 
the dignity of the Mother may not generate an imperfect belief in the 
Divine Personality of the Son, and no error is so deadly as that which 
seeks to touch the Person of Jesus. For, just consider how much is bound 
up in the thought expressed in our Article, that “the Word took man’s 
nature in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, of her substance.” It implies 
ail those tremendous consequences in the term @¢cordxos, “ Mother of God,” 
a term asserted to be of Apostolic tradition, certainly employed at a very 
early period in the Church, and endorsed by the sanction of a General 
Council. That term (the underlying truth of which was denied by the Ebio- 
nites, by Leporius, and the Pelagians, and by the followers of Nestorius, 
and shared also by Eutyches from a different point of view, by Felix and 
Elipandus, the Adoptionists, and lastly, by some ill-instructed Protestants) 
implies that Mary, not by the power of nature, but by the overshadowing 
of the Holy Ghost, brought forth in the flesh the true God, the Son of 
God by nature, so that she is just as truly and as properly @ecordxos, as 
Christ is truly and properly Geos.’—Vol. i. p. 31. 
That would imply an amount of reverence for the Blessed 
Virgin greatly in excess of what, as a matter of fact, is given in 
the Anglican Communion. It would imply such thought.of her 
in connexion with the mystery of the Incarnation as has been 
encouraged by our great divines, but which paw shave shrunk 
from, owing to our unfortunate controversial position. No one 
who brings home to his mind in a real way the great mystery, 
can fail to see this. But still such reverence would have the 
character of a personal tribute paid to the Blessed Mother of 
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God. And it must be acknowledged that in this respect it is of 
an altogether different nature from that which is contended for 
by the extreme section of the Ultramontanes. Mary is elevated 
by them into an official position in the Church within the 
veil. She is said to be ‘the neck’ of the Church, the medium 
through whom all graces come; she is our ‘ co-redemptrix,’ 
‘the authoress of our everlasting salvation,’ &.| This new teach- 
ing is confessedly an inference, ‘ a development.’ Holy Scripture 
is silent regarding it, and the Church for many ages knew 
nothing of it. 

Archbishop Manning assures us that ‘ Whatsoever is prevalent 
‘in the Church under the eye of its public authority, practised b 
‘the people, and not censured by its pastors, is at least sentieenaiile 
‘to faith and innocent as to morals.’ That might have been a 
probable conclusion had there been proof that the matter in 
question had semper et ubique remained so. Confessedly, how- 
ever, it has not; nor can we conceive the intellectual blindness 
which is unable to perceive the enormous danger to the mystery 
of the Incarnation involved in the new doctrine. It necessarily 
attributes to the Blessed Virgin qualities more than human. 
We know that the more sober among the Roman divines 
repudiate as exaggerations certain sayings, which especially 
shock the religious sense of Anglicans. But does not the office 
assigned to the Blessed Virgin require all that has been said, 
nay, more than has yet been uttered? And what will be the 
consequence? Must not this tenet as effectually destroy the 
mystery of the Incarnation as any of the old heresies, had the 
prevailed, would have done? It may indeed be said that all 
that Mary is, she is because of her Son; whatever privileges or 

races she possesses are communicated. But the attributes of 

od are essentially incommunicable : there must be an infinite 
difference between the Incarnate Son and any creature however 
exalted. Now, this new teaching practically puts Mary on the 
same level with Him. What then must be the effect of it on 
simple souls unaccustomed to theological thought? If one who 
is not God is made almost equal in attributes to Him, must not 
this tend to lessen their idea of the amazing condescension of 
God in the mystery of the Incarnation? On the course of 
Seamer it must have a most potent influence. Two lines of 
ossible thought seem to follow from it: either a tendency to 
ring our Lord wholly within the sphere of humanity—the 
mer’ tendency manifest in the phrase ‘Jesus and Mary 
hurches,’? or else to regard Him as retiring wholly within the 


Godhead. Of this latter tendency we have a pregnant indication 
in the words of M. Olier, quoted by Dr. Pusey. ‘ We are very 


2 Eirenicon, p. 107. . 
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‘ unworthy to draw near unto Jesus, and He has a right to repulse 
‘ [rebuter] us because of His justice, since having entered into all 
‘ the feelings of His Father ‘ton the time of His Blessed Resur- 
‘rection, He finds Himself in the same disposition with the Father 
‘towards sinners, i.e. to reject them, so that the difficulty is to 
‘induce Him to exchange the office of Judge for that of Advocate : 
‘and of a Judge to make Him a suppliant. Now, this is what 
‘the saints effect, and especially the most Blessed Virgin.’* It 
is but right to add, that it is understood an apology has been 
made for the above statement. But that such should be needed, 
only manifests more strongly the tendency above mentioned, and 
the unconsciously felt difficulty the writer had in reconciling this 
view with the mystery of the Incarnation. 

But there is another scrious objection to this new development. 
It is argued from the relation of the Qeord«os to a present 
office in the Church within the veil. A transcendent function 
is assigned to her and her place, and the order of the invisible 
Church is mapped out in accordance with ideas derived from the 
Church on earth. Now this is a development precisely in that 
direction where development is illegitimate. We can only deduce 
a conclusion with perfect accuracy where the premisses and con- 
clusion belong to the same sphere: but here they belong to 
different spheres. The argument is from the visible to the 
invisible, from earth to heaven. Because certain ideas are valid 
on earth, they must, it is argued, be valid in heaven. But what 
if heaven is an altogether different order of existence? No doubt 
the Incarnation, our own personal existence—indeed, all the 
— of the faith—belong to heaven as well as to earth. But 
what if we only ‘know in part’? What if only one side of the 
Incarnation—the redemption, the mystical body, and other mys- 
teries—is presented to us? Would it be safe to argue from such 
partial knowledge? ‘Would it not rather be certain to lead us 
into error? Is it not certain that the best picture we could form 
of what is behind the veil must be quite different from the 
reality? While therefore we reverence the Blessed Mother of 
God—while we think of her with unspeakable feelings of love, 
and joy, and awe—while we can see clearly that, so far as she is 
personally concerned, she is indeed blessed—we must hesitate to 
argue as to any ‘ — office’ in the Church. That argument 
assumes that the Church in heaven, if not alike in all respects, at 
least belongs to a like order of existence—to an order cognisable 





1 Kirenicon, p. 104. Surely it is bad theology to speak of our risen Lord as a 
‘suppliant ;’ and worse to speak of God the Father as finding Himself in the 
disposition to reject sinners who turn to Him. It is thus seen how the interces- 
sion of the Blessed Virgin and the saints, when it is viewed as having an end 
‘beyond the idea of ‘the communion of saints,’ necessarily tends to destroy the 
analogy of the faith. 
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by our present faculties. But on grounds both of Scripture and 
of reason such a view is untenable. 

S. John says,‘ We know not what we shall be.’ S. Paul 
speaks of our present state as achildhood in respect of what shall 
be, and of our only knowing in part and seeing through a glass 
darkly ; and if the passage, ‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
‘neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, the 
‘things which God hath prepared for them that love Him,’ is to 
be referred to heaven, he would say that such knowledge is 
above us. So the more we think of heaven, the more are we 
impressed with the idea of its ge er ES It is said, 
we shall see ‘face to face:’ we shall ‘see God;’ yet God is 
pure Spirit. What a change in ourselves ere this is — 
A change, yet we are the same personal beings, for that is of 
faith. Such a change implies a change in all around us; and 
that is simply inconceivable. It supposes an order of existence 
incognisable by us. And surely all the difficulties which bristle 
around the doctrine of the last things are so many testimonies to 
the incomprehensibility of the invisible world. 

The Bishop of Brechin has directed attention to these difficul- 
ties as connected with the Resurrection :— 

‘The difficulty as regards the Resurrection-body is no doubt very per- 
plexing, for we know nothing of the conditions of such bodies, Enough 
is revealed to show that something ineffable and mysterious attended upon 
all the apparitions of the Son of God after His resurrection. On the one 
hand, He appeared among them suddenly when the doors are shut, His 
Sacred Body passing through matter without sustaining any let or hin- 
drance thereby. He has the faculty of rendering Himself invisible, and of 
moving from place to place with supernatural speed. He is so changed 
that one least likely of all to mistake Him supposes Him to be the gar- 
dener. On the other hand, He is so palpable that He invites the touch of 
S. Thomas ; and He eats, in proof of the abidingness of His humanity, 
fish and bread by the fire of coals on the shore of the Sea of Galilee” — 
Vol. i. p. 69. 

It appears that there were two schools, or rather lines of 
thought, in the Church with regard to this point. Irenzeus, and 
those who follow him—the Millenarians—held the risen body of 
our Lord to have been flesh and blood in the exact sense of our 
own. It would be a consequence of this doctrine that the 
invisible world is perfectly comprehensible, being, in fact, the 
same in all respects as the visible. But on the other hand, there 
was the Alexandrian school, who, according to Neander, dis- 
tinguished from the outward phenomenal form the proper essence 
lying at the foundation of the body, holding that the latter rises 
at the Resurrection, and is developed into a nobler form. 

If we suppose that the glorified body and the invisible world 





1 It is so referred in the Liturgies. 
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are simply unknowable by us, then the two sets of narratives of 
our Lord’s appearances might be reconciled on the supposition 
that after His resurrection He appeared to His disciples not in 
the glorified but in the natural form. On this view we escape all 
discussion as to His body passing through matter. It is not 
necessary to suppose that it did so. He assumed the natural 
form for the purpose of appearing to His disciples, and laid it 
aside when it was His will to withdraw. On this supposition 
it should seem as if the Transfiguration, the appearances to 
S. Stephen, 8. John, and S. Paul, although forms of glory, were 
not the proper form of the spiritual body, but only the highest 
that man can know. They were given, as well as the visions of 
the Apocalypse, not as exactly representing what is behind the 
veil, but as the nearest approach that we can make to it. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the difficulties on the other 
supposition are insuperable; and this may serve as a warning 
against developments in a sphere which is quite beyond our 
knowledge. We may receive with thankfulness what is revealed 
regarding the Church in heaven, but those who are wise will 
take care how they draw inferences from it. Much more is it 
dangerous and delusive to construct a complete scheme of that 
which is behind the veil, assigning offices and transferring 
analogies which are only valid here below. 

In view of the reunion of Christendom there is no point more 
important than those definitions which relate to the basis of the 
faith—the relations subsisting between Holy Scripture and the 
Church. It cannot be denied that there is a far wider practical 
difference between members of the Roman and Anglican Com- 
munions than is warranted by the definitions of the two Churches. 
While the Anglican Church, through the influence of the ultra- 
Protestant party, has practically seized hold of Scripture, leaving 
the Church in the background, the Roman has taken a course 
exactly opposite. It has exalted the Church, leaving the Bible 
in the background. And while the extreme Protestant school in 
the Anglican Communion, dwelling exclusively on the Bible, has 
erected on it the tenet of private judgment, a parallel extreme in 
the Roman is developing on the Church the principle of Papal 
infallibility. But both these extremes are one-sided and without 
justification in the symbolism of their respective communions. 
The Bishop of Brechin has shown that the tenet of private judg- 
ment never entered the minds of the compilers of the Articles. 
It may truly be said, that in those days ‘no one dreamt of a 
‘man in his study sitting down to evolve for himself out of Holy 
‘Scripture a system of belief.’ That is as modern a notion as 
are the various theories as to the extent to which infallibility 
attaches to Papal utterances. 
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He must be intellectually very blind who cannot by this time 
see the mischief involved in the tenet of private judgment. So 
long as a real reverence for the Bible existed, its destructive 
tendency was veiled. It never. occurred to our forefathers that 
the very idea of a Bible at all involved on the part of the Church 
a tremendous act of authority; nor were they at all aware of the 
glaring inconsistency of accepting the dictum of the Church as to 
what is the Bible, and denying its dicta as to what is the faith. 
The present generation is better aware of the real state of the 
case ; and the consequence is, that where the tenet of private 
judgment is admitted, the Bible is being gradually deposed 
from its position of authority and supernatural faith excluded. 
Will the extreme tenet of Papal infallibility fare better in 
the end ? 

A true consideration of the nature of the case, we believe, will 
show that Holy Scripture and the Church are not rival authorities, 
whose respective spheres are to be carefully defined and jealously 
guarded: rather, they are unseparated and inseparable. They 
are the complements the one of the other. Neither can exist 
alone; neither can act alone. Without the Church there is no 
Bible; and without the Bible there is no Church, or she is dumb. 
If we were to search for a simile of the interdependence of the 
one on the other, that of knowledge to the human will seems to 
express the relation. The Bible is to the Church what know- 
ledge is to the human will. And just as it is impossible for the 
human will to determine itself to action without knowledge, so 
is it impossible for the Church to speak or act without the Bible. 

In view of apologetics, thers is no vicious circle in main- 
taining that Holy Scripture proves the Church, and the Church 
proves the Bible. The Bishop remarks, ‘An ambassador comes 
‘to a king, bearing his credentials in a letter. He himself is 
‘the authority for the genuineness of the letter: when the letter 
‘is opened, it is found to define the powers, plenipotentiary or 
‘ other, of the messenger who brought it. Thus it is with Holy 


‘Scripture,’ (Vol. i. p. 93.) So far as a ge are concerned, 


the Bible is not, in the first instance, assumed to be inspired. It 
is taken in the same. category as any other book: it is not sup- 
posed to be different from other ecclesiastical monuments. The 
first task of the apologist is to define the living Church, with its 
supernatural life and supernatural claims. Then he traces it 
back in history to its origin, and that origin he finds to be 
miraculous. It owes its existence to One who claimed to be 
the Incarnate Word, the perfect Revelation of God, and who 
proved the truth of His claim by rising from the dead. Ox 
studying the details of the history of the origin, it is found that 
He communicated the faith to the infant Church; that He 
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romised the Spirit, who should bring it all to their remem- 

rance, and guide them into all truth, and that He should abide 
with them for ever. The Spirit’s coming and presence was in 
like manner manifested in miraculous signs ; and the Church, in 
possession of this gift of inspiration, was enabled to produce, in 
the first instance, the books of the New Testament, and after- 
wards to recognise their supernatural character when produced ; 
the books of the Old Testament having previously been given 
her under the sanction of her Lord. Thus there is no vicious 
circle ; that being obviated when it is seen that the inspiration of 
Scripture is the last stage in the argument. We do not assume 
the inspiration of Scripture to prove the supernatural claims ot 
the Church, these being well enough established historically. 

Theology has its source in the Incarnate Word. He is the 
objective revelation of God, the function of the Spirit being 
purely subjective. And it is on this truth that the important 
definition as to all matters of faith being contained in Scripture 
rests. Our Lord communicated the faith to the infant Church; 
therefore the written word which is the record of that communi- 
cation contains the faith. And, inasmuch as He promised the 
Holy Spirit to bring all things to their remembrance, new dogma 
in subsequent ages is excluded. The utterances of the Apostolic 
Church have thereby a different character from those of later 
times. They contain the substance of the faith, while the sub- 
sequent function of the Church, guided by the Spirit, is to 
enounce and to guard it. This principle has ever been held in 
the Church, as is manifest, not only from particular testimonies, 
but from the very form of theological treatises from the earliest 
times downwards. The reader will find ample proof of this 
in the authorities quoted under Article 6. 

The following reconciliation of Anglican and Roman belief on 
this point, by one eminently qualified for the task, is interesting :— 


‘The opposing parties [Roman Catholics and members of the English 
Church] attach different meanings to the word “ proof,” in the controversy 
whether the whole faith is or is not contained in Scripture. Roman 
Catholics mean that not every Article is so contained there that it may 
thence be legally proved, independently of the teaching and authority of 
tradition : but Anglicans mean that every Article is so contained there 
that it may thence be proved, provided there may be added the illustra- 
tions and compensations of the tradition. And it is in this latter sense 
I conceive that the Fathers also speak. I am sure, at least, that S. Athana- 
sius frequently adduces passages as proofs of points in controversy, which 
no one would see to be proofs, unless Apostolical tradition were taken into 
account, first as suggesting, then as authoritatively ruling, their meaning. 
Thus, you [Anglicans] do not deny that the whole is not in Scripture in 
such sense that pure unaided logic can draw it from the sacred text: nor 
do we [Roman Catholics] deny that the faith is in Scripture in an im- 
proper sense, in the sense that tradition is able to recognise and determine 
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it there. Anglicans do not profess to dispense with tradition: nor do 
Roman Catholics forbid the idea of probable, secondary, symbolical, anno- 
tative senses of Scripture over and above those which properly belong to 
the wording and context.’ ' 

With regard to the authority of the Church, some ‘weighty 
observations will be found in the exposition of Article 20. It 
is observable that neither in that Article, nor in the subsequent 
one on General Councils, is there any proposition enunciated in 
derogation of the authority of the Church. What is there pre- 
dicated is, for the most part, axiomatic, of such a nature as, 
when properly psercantlh 9 could be objected to by no one. 
There is not one word in derogation of the tenet that the 
decisions of the CEcumenical Church are the voice of the Holy 
-Ghost. 

The authority of the Church the Bishop grounds ultimately 
on that inner sense which is the work of the Holy Ghost. The 
Scripture is God’s unerring word, but we are lable to error. 
Being so, we may mistake the voice of Christ speaking to us in 
Scripture. How is this to be prevented? How is the revelation 
of Christ to be secured from error in its transit from the Scrip- 
ture to the human mind? This is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
In His union with the human spirit in the Church, there is 
created in the soul a peculiarly Christian tact, a deep, sure- 
guiding feeling, whereby it is led to the truth. Such an inner 
sense is the gift of those ‘who do His will,’ who are members 
of the Body, who partake of the Sacraments, and live the 
Divine life. In such case, ‘by confiding attachment to the per- 
‘ petuated Apostolate, by education in the Church, by “hearing,” 
‘as S. Paul would say, a deep interior sense is formed, which 
‘alone is fitted for the reception and acceptance of the written 
‘word, because it entirely coincides with the sense in which the 
‘ Scriptures were composed.’ (Vol. i. p. 278.) 

But this sense in the individual is subordinated to the sense 
of the general body. Where misunderstandings or differences 
arise the Church must interpret and decide. For ‘ the Church 
‘is the Body of the Lord: it is in its universality His visible 
‘form, His permanent, ever-renovated humanity, His eternal 
‘revelation. He dwells in the community. It is to it, not to 
the individual, that His promises and gifts are bequeathed. This 
general sense of the Body has been recognised from the earliest 
times, and appealed to as the witness of the truth. It is the 
exxrAnoractixov ppovnua of Eusebius, the ecclestastica intelligentia 
and Catholicus sensus of Vincentius Lirinensis. But even it is 
not without its limit. The general sense of the living Church 
is limited by. the sense of the Church in times gone by ; in other 
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words, by the tradition of the faith, The Church can never 
contradict herself, nor, inasmuch as she has received the faith 
objectively from her Lord, can she originate any new dogma. 
Hence the rules of antiquity, universality, and consent. In 
short, when we would arrive at the true sense of the Church, we 
must enlarge our minds to take in the whole Church, historic as 
well as living. 

When we examine more closely this general sense, we must 
take care that we do not regard it as a mere outward mechanical 
faculty. That would be a very inadequate view of the function 
of the Church, which would limit her to the giving of a mere 
harmony of Scripture. However much men may dread the 
danger of illegitimate developments, still such a view would be 
a practical return to Judaism. The work of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church is in the spirit, not in the letter. See the 
Church, in the plenitude of this gift, has given definitions of 
the faith, such as those regarding the Trinity and Incarnation, 
which are justified only on the supposition of this inner spiritual 
enlightenment. 

Such being the function of the Universal Church as the witness 
of God’s truth, it must be acknowledged that, under present cir- 
cumstances, her voice is only partially heard. We have to deal 
with the lamentable fact of a divided Christendom. But here 
the extreme Roman steps in with the reply: Is not a divided 
Christendom an impossibility? Would not that imply a failure 
in Christ’s promises? No doubt there are divided communities 
claiming to be the Church of Christ; but that claim can only 
be valid in the case of one: the others have no corporate exist- 
ence. Thus, antecedent to all examination of the merits, the 
claims of the Greek and Anglican are set aside. But is this a 

jort argument a valid one. ‘There are two very sufficient 
replies to it. In the first place, too much is made of the rupture 
of outward communion. Outward communion, important though 
it be, is not of the essence of the Church’s unity. That is 
rather an inward essential organic unity whereby all parts and 
members of the body are one in Christ. Dr. Monet has said, 
* No one, in the face of Church history, can or does maintain that 
‘all interruptions of intercommunion destroy unity. For Church 
‘history records too many such interruptions, which (although 
‘never probably without fault, on the one side or on both) yet did 
‘not exclude either side from the Body of Christ.’! It is simply 
impossible to get over that fact. But there is another important 
consideration in view of this @ priori argument. Are the pro- 
mises of Christ and the work of the Holy Ghost of such nature 
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that they are independent of human faithfulness? The argument 
is only valid if they are ; if not, it falls to the ground. In refer- 
ence to this point the following observations are very weighty :— 


“As man is the microcosm of the universe, so the individual, faithful 
man is that of the Universal Church. As in the individual the faith 
whereby he believeth unto salvation is, as we have seen, a faith informed 
and animated by love ; and as his faith stands in relation to, and is pro- 
foundly affected by, his moral nature (so that love and good works are an 
integral part of vivid faith, and, correspondingly, faith is quickened by a 
holy life and expires under the indulgence of certain sins) so somethin 
of this kind, limited of course by Christ’s promises of indefectibility a 
the Holy Spirit’s guidance, must take place in the Church, There must 
be a similar process. The Divine perception of truth will be quickened 
in the body of the faithful in periods of revival and refreshment. The eye 
of the Church will wax dull when the moral state of society, and especially 
of its teachers, is at the lowest. Is it impious to believe that the Chris- 
tianizing of the empire, by increasing the material interests, by silencing 
the delator’s tongue, by bringing into the net plenty of bad fishes, weakened 
the spirituality of the Church? Is it not in the nature of things that 
when the old society, before the fresh blood of the barbarians gave it new 
youth, was actually dying out, the Divine ray should become dimmed by 
the fetid exhalations from a putrifying civilization? Would the great 
schism ever have been permitted, had men not lost their sense of the 
necessity of Christian unity, and of the transcendental truth in the Divine 
nature, on which that Christian unity depends? Surely, as under the old 
law we find a shortening of God’s merciful hand caused by the sins of 
His people, so even in the dispensation of the Spirit in the Catholic 
Church of Christ we may believe that the depraved use of man’s free will 
may have worked to the distinct detriment of her teaching office, if faith 
and works be different aspects of the same habit.’—Vol. i. p. 280. 


When we come to examine into the merits of the case, the 
facts are found to be of such a character that the extreme Roman 
theory cannot be admitted. Fortunately for us the controversy 
is not only as between Rome and ourselves, but as between Rome 
and the Kast, and the great fact of the Eastern schism stands in 
the way of the Ultramontane theory :— 


‘We cannot dispose of this fact as we can of the casting forth of Nes- 
torianism or Eutychianism, or even of the Novatian schism, in earlier 
times. On the one hand, no heresy can be charged against the orthodox 
Easterns ; and, on the other, the position of the East was founded in no 
negation of unity or Catholicity. Novatianism had a theory of its own—a 
false one. The Greek Church became separated by circumstances over 
which it had no control. From the time of the establishment of the 
empire at Byzantium, the elements of the future scission began to work— 
the human passions of the Popes and Patriarchs gave force to a dissidence 
which probably had its roots in the totally different temperaments and 
minds of their respective subjects : and in the final quarrel about Bulgaria, 
which occasioned the actual split, it is very difficult to award the meed of 
praise or blame to either party. If the Easterns, on the plea of the decrees 
of the councils, arrogated for the Patriarchs a power to which they had no 
right, the Westerns were equally bold in asserting the prerogatives of S. Peter. 
The establishment of the Latin emperors, and the aggression of a Latin 
Church at Constantinople, were not to be justified. In short, it is impos- 
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sible to say that either side was quite right, or that either side had not 
much to say for itself: and, therefore, we cannot aver that either party is 
cut off from the true vine, or that either section has ceased to be a part 
of the Catholic Church of Christ.’—Vol. i. p. 283. 

But as a matter of fact the corporate existence of the Greek 
Church has been repeatedly admitted by Rome :— 

‘ And this assertion has not only been held by individual doctors of the 
Western Church, but actually has been admitted by its most authoritative 
organs. On no other theory could the Councils of Lyons, Sienna, Ferrara, 
or Florence ever have been held. If modern theories be true, the Church 
can only deal with the individual members of the separated communities. 
In the eyes of the Church such communities, according to those theories, 
have no corporate existance at all. It was not so in those great councils, 
and it was not so in any of the prior attempts at reconciliation, some of 
which from time to time were actually successful. One must deny history 
if one would assert that the Latins never treated the separated Greeks as 
a Church. Except by the Ultramontane school, the Orthodox Eastern 
Church has ever been regarded as a Church with orders, sacraments, 
miracles, and jurisdiction, which has never fallen into heresy—in short, a 
real Church, the schism notwithstanding.’—Vol. i. p. 284. 

If these are facts, surely no words can express the responsi- 
bility which those incur who desert the communion in which 
they are placed for that of Rome. If the Greek Church is part 
of the Mystical Body (and that cannot be denied by any one 
amenable to facts), the Anglican is demonstrably the same also, 
and it has the visible seal of the Spirit’s work. What, then, is 
the import of the step mentioned? If Christ is with us, if His 
sacrifice is celebrated on our altars, what word would express the 
act by which one turns away? What word would express the 
tenet which regards both Greek and Anglican Communions as 
‘shams’? Too often, secessions are gone about with deplorable 
levity, and it is very needful that attention should be called to 
their real character. Let a man open his eyes to the issues really 
involved, and he will see that the responsibility he incurs is truly 
awful. Is he prepared to anathematize both Greek and Anglican 
Communions as the work of the devil? Nothing short of this 
will justify the act mentioned. If, as we believe, God is pre- 

aring the way for the reunion of His Church, it is saying the 
feast of such secessions that they are directly contrary to the 
designs of the Spirit for this end. 

We are indebted to the Bishop of Brechin for pointing out a 
misconception, apparently trifling, but which, when not elimi- 
nated, is calculated to exert a very — influence on the 
general argument. It is often assumed that the authority of the 


Church is dependent on its unity. Must not, therefore, the 
Anglican theory of broken unity be impossible? How can we 
conceive such a thing, if it is at the expense of an essential 
function of the Church? ‘ And yet,’ as the Bishop points out, 
‘it is infallibility, not authority, of which reception by the 
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‘whole Church is the test, which reception is hindered when 
‘ intercommunion is suspended. There may be many degrees of 
‘authority, adequate to guide us to the faith, short of absolute 
‘infallibility. When a heresy had been rejected of old in a 
‘local Church, there was guidance enough for its members, before 
‘the universal adoption of its decrees stamped its judgment with 
‘ infallibility.’ (Vol. i. p. 285.) The voice of authority is therefore 
not silenced by the rupture of outward communion. The 
estranged portions still speak with authority. They declare 
with absolute authority the whole faith already defined and 
received by the Gicumenical Church; and, in dealing with the 
rising movements of human thought, we must reverently believe 
that each, in proportion to its faithfulness, will be guided by the 
Spirit. The only abatement to be made is, that such separate 
conclusions are not final. As inerrancy is the gift of the 
(Ecumenical Church, they must wait, as many essential defini- 
tions of the faith have waited in times past. The conclusions of 
articular Churches can only be the data on which the whole 
Ghurch shall, in God’s time, decide. But will there not be 
much in each separated branch that will be stamped with the 
seal of infallibility? Is there not even now an interchange of 
faith and of life? Are not the various Churches of Christendom 
acting and reacting powerfully upon each other? The might ot 
God’s Spirit is in truth stronger than the wilfulness of man. 
There is no article which, in the eyes of the ultra-Protestant, 
contains more important matter than the Twenty-second. Ac- 
cording to his interpretation, it is an entire condemnation of the 
Roman Church, and of all the doctrines mentioned in it. 
Purgatory, pardons, images, relics, the invocation of saints—all 
are banished from the Reformed Communior, and every doctrine 
regarding them condemned and excluded. Yet, obvious and 
popular as this interpretation seems, the moment we come to 
apply it it is seen to be impossible. Is every doctrine on these 
oints excluded? Then the Anglican Church condemns the 
rimitive Church—those Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops 
to whom she appealed as against Rome. They, as well as the 
‘Romanenses,’ had a doctrine on these points—a doctrine, too, 
based on Scriptnre, and which, in fact, revolves around certain 
texts. To suppose that the Article meant to censure that would 
be perfectly suicidal. But neither can the censure apply to the 
definitions of the Council of Trent: for they were not in exist- 
ence when the Article was published. On other grounds, indeed, 
it would be difficult to heave that the Council of Trent was 


aimed at. For the definitions on all these points given by the 
Council are remarkably moderate, very far below what was 
popularly taught and believed previous to the Reformation. 
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Hardwicke says that the words Romanenses and Romaniste were 
already used as far back as 1520, by Luther and Ulrich von 
Hutten, to designate the extreme medizval party. If so, the 
article is aimed, not at the Roman Church, but at a party in that 
Church. One consideration which makes this view very probable 
we might perhaps be apt to overlook. In those early days the 
exact import of the Reformation was not seen as we see it in 
the light of events. It was not as yet seen that the movement 
then begun would end in the final separation of Christendom 
into opposing sects and Churches. England was still one Com- 
munion, and undoubtedly regarded herself as a part of Christen- 
dom. The quarrel with Rome was not considered hopeless. 
There was a ; inherited feeling of the oneness of Christendom, 
and hence the controversy was conducted more as the contention 
of rival parties in the same Church than as a war of opposing 
Churches. There must have been a very graduated scale of 
doctrine on these points, among those who first accepted the 
Articles, If the extreme party—those whom we may call the 
Romanenses—resigned, there was still the great body of digni- 
taries and priests who had said mass under Queen Mary. Among 
these, there must have been many who sympathized in doctrine 
with the moderate divines of the Council of Trent. There would, 
in fact, be a scale of doctrine from these downwards, to those 
who sympathised with the negations of Luther and Calvin. 

Under these circumstances, it is obvious the Article ought not 
to be strained beyond its letter. And, probably, this will be 
more easily seen if we imagine a parallel example. Suppose, 
instead of the reading of the Article, the following were pro- 

osed for subscription: ‘The Ultramontane doctrine of Papal 
infallibility is a fond thing vainly invented.’ Is it not obvious 
that such a proposition would command the assent, not only of 
Anglican divines, but of many eminent theologians in the 
Roman Communion? And if so, is it not evident that it could 
not be interpreted as condemning every doctrine of Papal infalli- 
bility, but only that view of it which was peculiar to the party 
mentioned ? ; 

That this is not a strained or evasive interpretation is evident 
from the fact that it presents exactly to the theological mind the 
reprehensible points. That every doctrine as to purgatory, 
pardons, &c. ought to be condemned is, to the theological mind, 
simply monstrous. There are doctrines on these points which 
were held by the Primitive Church. There are doctrines which 
are held by the more learned of Protestant divines. On the 
other hand, there was a reprehensible doctrine which had become 
popular at the period of the Reformation, and was advocated by 
the extreme section of the Roman Communion—those whom 
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Luther termed the Romanenses. This will be better seen from 
an example. 


With regard to purgatory the Bishop remarks :— 


‘The doctrine of purgatory, against which the Article excepts, is that 
which is made patent to the eye of every traveller as he passes from Ger- 
many into Italy. The wayside shrines which so edify him still continue, 
but the subjects are changed. Jn place of the affecting representation of 
the sufferings of the Eternal Son, and the touching impersonations of the 
Lord crowned with thorns, with the purple robe and the reed in His hand, 
which speak to the soul of the wayfarer, terrible representations of the 
holy souls in flames appal him. They are the predominant, although not 
the exclusive, subject. Sometimes the Madonna is placed in relation te 
those souls, but oftener still they are by themselves, appealing for a few 
pence to the awakened sympathies of the passers-by. They say, “Have 
mercy upon me, have mercy upon me, O my friends: for the hand of 
the Lord hath touched me.” The popular doctrine thus symbolized pre- 
vailed in England at the time of the Reformation. Probably, as is believed 
to be the case in New —_ it had come to take the place of a living faith in 
the eternal pains of hell in the case of most men. It was also mixed up 
largely with interested motives on the part of the clergy. There was a 
perfect traffic in masses for the souls, and men fancied that by leaving money 
to the Church at the hour of death, and at the expense of their heirs, they 
might purchase mitigation or exemption from pains which in degree, 
though not in duration, were said to equal the pains of hell.’—Vol. ii. p. 307. 


Here we see the practical abuse of the doctrine. It led to an 
infamous traffic on the part of the clergy, which threatened in its 


effects to upset the foundations of morality. It led to debasing 
superstition, and to equal doctrinal abuses. No doctrine or prac- 
tice can be exaggerated without injuriously affecting other parts 
of the deposit, and so this extreme purgatorial doctrine oe 


the doctrine regarding the eternal punishment of the wicked and 
the passion of Christ. The effect of it on the former doctrine 
is estimated in Tract XC. as being ‘that the punishment of 
‘unrighteous Christians is temporary, not eternal, and that the 
‘purification of the righteous is a portion of the same punish- 
‘ment;’ and the Bishop reminds us that there was a strong 
feeling at the period of the Reformation that the doctrine as then 
taught invalidated the power of the Passion of Christ, it being 
supposed to be implied that the sufferings endured in purgatory 
aid their work independently of the merits of Christ. 

Setting aside, then, this exaggeration condemned by the Article, 
we have a very full and important account of the doctrine regard- 
ing purgatory held by the ancient Church; in fact, materials 
for forming a judgment regarding it. The first fact which stands 
out clear and indisputable is that of prayer for the dead. The 
Jews prayed for the dead at the time of our Blessed Lord as 
they do now ; nor is there in the Gospels a single word in con- 
demnation of the practice. §. Paul prayed for Onesiphorus after 
he was dead: ‘The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy 
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of the Lord in that day.’ We have next the unanimous testi- 
mony of the Liturgies to the same effect; and in regard to them 
it is to be remembered that they are in their substance undoubtedly 
Apostolic. It is almost certain that S. Paul quoted the passage, 
‘Eye hath not seen,’ &c. from some of the Liturgies: and such 
a passage as Rom. xv. 16 could hardly have been written had 
not a liturgy been in use substantially the same as those we 
have now. In these liturgies we have such passages as the 
following. That of Jerusalem prays: ‘Remember, O Lord God, 
‘the spirits and all flesh, Thou of right faith whom we have men- 
‘tioned, from Abel the just to this day. Do Thou Thyself give 
‘them rest [or refresh them] in the region of the living, in Thy 
‘kingdom, in the delights of Paradise, in the bosoms of our holy 
‘fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whence sorrow, grief, and 
‘lamentation are banished away, where the light of God’s coun- 
‘tenance visits and shines continually.’ That of Alexandria 
prays: ‘ Rest [or refresh] the souls of our fathers and brethren 
‘who have fallen asleep before us in the faith of Christ, remem- 
‘bering the forefathers, fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
‘martyrs, confessors, bishops, saints, just, every soul perfected 
‘in the faith of Christ, aa those whom on this present day we 
‘commemorate, and our holy father Mark, the Apostle and Evan- 
‘gelist, who showed us the way of faith, —([then after reading 
the diptychs of the departed]—‘ and of all these rest [or refresh] 
‘ the souls in the tabernacles of Thy saints in Thy kingdom, grant- 
‘ing them the good things of Thy promises, which eye hath not 
‘seen, &c. ‘Refresh their souls, and vouchsafe to them the 
‘kingdom of heaven.’ 

In the liturgies the central prayer is for rest or refreshment, 
not as implying that their normal state is unrest, for it is said in 
the Apocalypse ‘they rest from their labours.’ Rest was the 
abiding image under which the Primitive Church conceived the 
intermediate state; and the going forth of love towards the 
departed was in prayer to God that they might rest. But there 
are also prayers that they may be blessed with all good things. 
S. Paul’s prayer for Onesiphorus is that he may have a merciful 
judgment. Other prayers are to the effect that God would ‘ save 
their souls from hell,’ ‘from the judgment of vengeance,’ ‘ from 
the mouth of the lion, ‘from the hands of the enemy,’ ‘that 
they endure not everlasting punishments,’ ‘ the fire of Gehenna 
and the flame of hell.’ Other prayers are ‘that they may have 
part in the first resurrection,’ or ‘ have a blessed resurrection,’ or 
‘that they may obtain eternal felicity in the congregation of the 
saints.’ (See authorities quoted vol. ii. p. 313.) 

There is some difficulty in combining all these into one con- 
sistent conception of the intermediate state :— 
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‘ Perhaps it may not be an improbable. conjecture that the Church at 
first prayed for all the departed in one tenor, without discriminating, 
leaving it to God to hear her in whatever way He knew best for each ; and 
so that the prayers for deliverance from hell related to souls on whom the 
particular judgment was not yet passed ; those for the saints were for 
“increase of their glory,” as was expressed in words in a Gothic missal, 
before the close of the eighth century : on which also Innocent III. at the 
beginning of the thirteenth says that “ very many thought not unworthy.” 
The more common explanation was that they were thanksgivings, which 
suits the forms in which they were commemorated, yet does not fit in 
naturally with those in which they were prayed for. 8S. Epiphanius 
explains that these prayers were intended to mark the difference between 
the highest saints and God. S. Cyril, of Jerusalem, in explaining the 
liturgy, apparently arranges the departed mentioned in it into three 
classes : (1) Those that are commemorated and not prayed for—* patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, that at their prayers and intercessions 
God would receive our petitions ;” (2) the holy dead prayed for—* then 
also in behalf of (tm¢p) the holy fathers and bishops ;” and (3) of all uni- 
versally who have fallen asleep among us, believing that it will be a very 
great advantage to the souls on bebalf of (vmép) whom the supplication 
is put up while the “holy and most awful sacrifice lieth there.”’— 
Vol. ii. p. 316. 


The Bishop thus summarizes the testimonies of the Fathers :— 


‘When we turn to individual writers in the early Church, we find 
various statements with regard to the conditions of the souls of the 
departed—and those not only in different writers, but in the very same ; 
and yet some of these writers are ordinarily so consistent that their 
sayings have to be reconciled. Then, too, as to other minds, a concurrent 
language has great weight as representing some common tone of thought 
or belief in their period. Now, on the one side, we have broad statements, 
which assume that there are but two abodes in the intermediate state, the 
one for the saved, the other for the lost ; and that the abode of the saved 
is one of rest and refreshment. They anticipate for the departed the same 
comfort and peace which people commonly do now; they console under 
sorrow for losses with the same topics, not only that those departed rest 
from their labours, and have no more strife with sin, but that they are in 
peace ; they speak absolutely of those being at peace fur whom they pray 
for rest; they so speak, not of individuals only, but of the great body of 
believers. 

‘This is the light, bright side. There are to be adjusted with this two 
sets of statements, both founded on Holy Scripture. 1. The one which 
unquestionably relates to the day of judgment [whether the general judg- 
ment of all, or the particular judgment of the single soul, when it parts out 
of the body], S. Paul’s description of that fire which shall try every man’s 
work, when they whose work shall be burned shall escape, yet so as by fire. 
2. The other, our Blessed Lord’s words of that prison into which they who 
shall be “ cast shall not come forth till” they have “ paid the uttermost 
farthing,” which, while some interpreted of hell, others conceived to be a 
temporary prison: the debt being paid, not by anything which we can do, 
but by suffering.’— Vol. ii. p. 320. 


We can but refer the reader to the valuable catena of au- 
thorities which bear out this summary. They well deserve an 
attentive consideration. If they are very difficult to reconcile in 
all their details, still there is a great deal that is common to all, 
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and which may be considered as the settled opinion of the Church. 
So far is quite plain. There is an intermediate state for those 
who die in a state of grace as there is a place of detention for 
the wicked. Of this intermediate state the leading idea is that 
it is a place of rest, refreshment. Yet it is not one of stagnation, 
but of progress: so much is implied in the fact that the departed 
are to be prayed for, and that they are benefited by our prayers. 
Such progress we may safely conceive as the being set free from 
sin, the being built up in good, in fact as a continuation of the 
work of renewal begun on earth. S. Paul says,‘ He which 
‘hath begun a good work in you will perform it until the day of 
‘Jesus Christ.’ With this are darkly connected 8S. Paul's trial 
of judgment and the prison of our blessed Lord. We may reve- 
rently believe that this is the utmost we can know, and that it 
is dangerous to proceed further by way of development. The 
medizval theologians did so, and gave forth to the ignorant and 
the vulgar a compact system, which they speedily corrupted. 
Assuming that we are freed from sin through suffering, very 
gross images of purgatorial pain were spread abroad and were 
generally prevalent at the Reformation, as indeed they still are 
in the more ignorant portions of the Roman Communion. *We 
apprehend that it is against these gross ideas as connected with 
a system of traffic in masses, and against nothing else, that the 
Article is directed. 

It is right to add that in the Roman Communion far more 
elevated ideas are now admitted. We give with pleasure the 
following quotation by the Bishop of Brechin from the treatise 
of 8. Catharine of Genoa :— 


‘When the soul by interior illumination perceives that God is drawing 
it with such loving ardour to Himself, straightway there springs up within 
it a corresponding fire of love for its most sweet Lord and God, which 
causes it wholly to melt away: it sees in the Divine light how conside- 
rately and with what unfailing providence God is ever leading it to its full 
perfection, and that He does it all through pure love: it feels itself 
stopped by sin, and unable to follow the heavenly attraction. I mean that 
look which God casts on it, to bring it into union with Himself, and this 
sense of the grievousness of being kept from beholding the Divine light, 
coupled with that instructive longing which would fain be without hin- 
drance to follow the enticing look ; these things, I say, make up the pains 
of purgatory. Not that they think anything of their pains, however 
great they be; they think far more of the opposition they are making 
to the will of God, which they see clearly is burning intensely with pure 
love to them. God, meanwhile, goes on drawing the soul to Himself 
mightily, and, as it were, with undivided energy: this the soul knows 
well; and could it find another purgatory greater than this by which it 
could sooner remove so great an obstacle, it would immediately plunge 
therein, impelled by that conforming love which is between God and the 
soul.’ ‘It is true that the overflowing love of God bestows upon the souls 
in purgatory a happiness beyond expression great: but then this happiness 
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does not in the least diminish the pain, rather the pain is constituted by 
this love finding itself impeded ; the more perfect the love of which God 
makes the soul capable, the greater the pain. In this manner the souls in 
purgatory at the same time experience the greatest happiness and the 
most excessive pain : and one does not prevent the other.’—Vol. ii. p. 349. 


Exquisitely beautiful is the conception given in the ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius : ’"— 


‘It is the face of the Incarnate God 

Shall smite thee with that keen and subtle rain ; 
And yet the memory which it leaves will be 

A sovereign febrifuge to heal the wound ; 

And yet withal it will the wound provoke, 

And aggravate and widen it the more. 

When then (if such thy lot) thou seest thy Judge, 
The sight of Him will kindle in thy heart 

All tender, gracious, reverential thoughts. 

Thou wilt be sick with love, and yearn for Him, 
And feel as though thou couldst but pity Him, 
That One so sweet should e’er have placed Himself 
At disadvantage such as to be used 

So vilely by a being so vile as thee. 

There is a piercing in His pensive eyes 

Will pierce thee to the quick, and trouble thee, 
And thou wilt hate and loathe thyself; for though 
Now sinless, thou wilt feel that thou hast sinned 
As never didst thou feel; and wilt desire 

To slink away, and hide thee from His sight : 

And yet wilt have a longing aye to dwell 

Within the beauty of His countenance. 

And these two pains, so counter and so keen,— 
The longing for Him when thou seest Him not, 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him,— 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory.’ 

The Dream of Gerontius, pp. 43, 44. 


Still both these — must be regarded as having only a 
subjective value. They are not to be held as objectively true of 
the intermediate state, but as supplying a conception, the best 
that we can have. It is only if so received that they can be con- 
sidered edifying. This seems a very trite and obvious warning: 
but unhappily it is one which is very much needed, It is too 
much the fashion to dogmatize beyond the sphere of human 
knowledge. Of the intermediate state, as it is in itself, we know 
and can know nothing; and people forget that by such over- 
dogmatism they put a fearful stumbling-block in the way of the 
faith of others. These conceptions of saintly and highly culti- 
vated minds are indeed beautiful; but may they not fall as far 
below the reality as the conception of the rustic falls below them ? 
On what ground can we accept as objectively true the one, and 
reject the other ? 


‘ The rustic likewise saw near the entrance of the town-hall, as it were, 
four streets: the first was full of innumerable furnaces, and caldrons 
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filled with flaming pitch and other liquids, and boiling of souls, whose 
heads were like those of black fishes in the seething liquor. The second 
had its caldrons stored with snow and ice, to torment souls with horrid 
cold. The third had thereof boiling sulphur and other materials, affording 
the worst of stinks for the vexing of souls that had wallowed in the filth 
of lust. The fourth had caldrons of a most horrid salt and black water. 
Now sinners of all sorts were alternately tormented in these caldrons.’— 
Purgatory proved by Miracle, by S. Johnson, pp. 8—10. (Quoted in 
Tract XC. p. 29.) 

We regret that we cannot follow the Bishop through the 
remaining treatises in which he has dealt with the other points 
mentioned in the Article, and are sorry to have been able to 
give but a very imperfect account of the book as a whole. We 
heartily commend it to our readers: it is full of valuable infor- 
mation on almost every branch of theology, while some of the 
tractates have a deep antiquarian interest. On the subject of 
the Sacraments and the Eucharistic Sacrifice it is adore full, 
and had our space permitted we should have wished to follow. 
We can, however, only give the following, which seems to be a 
careful and well-considered statement regarding the Sacrifice :— 


‘ The Sacrifice of the Eucharist is substantially the same as the Sacrifice 
of the Cross, because the Priest is the same in both, and the Victim is the 
same in both: just as the Sacrifice which Chrisi the eternal Priest is now 
presenting to His Father in heaven is the same which He offered upon 
the Cross, because He Himself is the same Victim and Priest, both in one. 
But there is a difference. Thefe is a difference in the manner of offering. 
In heaven Christ is not offering Himself in the same manner as He did 
upon the Cross,’—Vol. ii. p. 607, 





Art. V.—Histoire Administrative: Frochot, Préfet de la Seine 
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‘THE revenues of the State,’ according to Montesquieu, ‘are a 
‘ portion of his property which every citizen gives up to possess 
‘the remainder in safety, or to enjoy it in an agreeable manner.’ 
The well-known maxims of Adam Smith apply to another side 
of the question. ‘The subjects of every State ought to con- 
‘tribute to the support of the Government, as nearly as possible 
‘in proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, in proportion 
‘to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the pro- 
‘tection of the State. In the observation or neglect of this 
‘maxim consists what is called the equality or inequality of 
‘taxation. . . . Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to 
‘take out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little 
‘as possible over and above what it brings into the treasury 
‘of the State.’ These remarks refer in the first instance to 
the taxation levied by the Government of every country ; but, 
besides these imposts, the internal requirements of each city 
also compel funds for local purposes to be raised everywhere. 
These requirements are not likely to be less, but to be 
greater, in the course of time, in proportion as the value of 
improved sanitary conditions becomes more widely understood. 
When people once understand that improved drainage means 
improved health, they are not likely to complain unduly of local 
burdens. A good system of local taxation is therefore of no 
slight importance. Some places are exceptionally situated, and 
such charges are partially or entirely defrayed from sources which 
other towns are not privileged to possess. Thus London raises 
a revenue from a coal-tax and a tax on wine. The Mersey dues 
perform the same kind office for Liverpool. Some small 
boroughs follow these high examples with envious and imitative 
steps, and mitigate the severity of paving and lighting rates by 
somewhat similar means. ‘Town estates are of great service in 
some cases: we know an instance in which the property of 
the town, carefully administered, suffices not only to defray the 
modest expenses of the municipality, but to pay all the poor- 
rates of the little burgh. Other cases doubtless exist. The 
ordinary methods of raising the requisite resources in less 
favoured localities are well known. ‘The poor’s rate, the local 
Board of Health rate, the rates whatever they may be, are a 
charge on grounded or fixed property, the ability of the 
burgess being assessed according to the estimated rent of his 
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dwelling. In France the local revenue is raised in a different 
manner. Those who are familiar with the subject will excuse 
the explanation, that the principal portion of the required sum is 
obtained in many places by what is called an octroi duty, levied 
principally on the main articles of consumption. Some variety 
exists in the articles selected to bear the burden. Wine and 
beer, for example, are taxed in some places, coals and wood in 
others. Paper is taxed at Bordeaux and Nice, salt is taxed in 
Paris alone. Sugar, which has to pay an excise duty to the 
Government, is taxed over again in more than two hundred 
places in France. Wheat is taxed in some places, and the fact 
that chestnuts compete with various ‘ farines’ in certain towns 
as food for the poor is duly noted down as a cause exceptionally 
facilitating taxation on the cereals in those localities. By 
way of illustration, the duty on various kinds of flour in 
Marseilles recently produced more than 600,000 franes. But it 
is not the large cities alone which are thus situated. If the 
principal commercial port of France, containing 260,000 people, 
has to tax bread, Quimper—which, though boasting the title of 
capital of the department of Finisterre, scarcely numbered 
10,000 inhabitants in 1842—was reduced to as undesirable a 
resource, being compelled to make up a deficiency in its lecal 
revenues by taxing the meat exposed for sale in the market. 
From the nature of the articles mentioned, it is obvious that the 
incidence of such a tax will fall very unequally on different 
classes of society, in the direct ratio of the proportion which 
the requirements of mere sustenance of life bear to their total 
expenditure. The manner also in which this description of tax 
must of necessity be levied tends to increase its inconvenience. 
The duties have to be levied as the articles subject to them are 
passing into the city. Many English persons are familiar with 
the appearance of the keen-eyed guardians of the municipal 
revenues, who, clad in a neat semi-military uniform, sometimes 
with the mystic letters ‘S.P.Q.’ on their caps, make their appear- 
ance while the traveller’s vehicle is delayed at the barrier. To 
many, doubtless, besides ourselves has the appeal been made not 
‘déclarer’ the fresh cheese or the basket of fruit which the 
driver, mindful of material comforts, has purchased in the 
country, while his fare was investigating the monastery or the 
ruin. To the chance visitor the inconvenience is but temporary, 
but to the regular inhabitant this prevention of free traffic 
must bring vast inconveniences. In a fortified town, of course, 
the pathways through the circuit of defences must of necessity be 
few, but to have to endure such a limitation to traffic and to 
freedom of locomotion in an otherwise open city, must bring 
with it great evils. These are enhanced by the great difficulty 
NO. CXLI.—N.5, H 
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of preventing smuggling, which has continually compelled the 
enlargement of the district within which the octrot duty is 
levied; an enlargement, the objections to which are marked 
in the strongest manner, by the fact that the Government will, 
in France, allow portions of the ‘banliewe dune grande ville’ 
to be included even without the consent of the district affected. 
The system by which the municipal revenues of France are 
raised may satisfy the somewhat superficial condition im- 
posed by Montesquieu which is quoted above, but our readers 
may judge for themselves whether, according to the higher 
standard of Adam Smith, that system would bear away the 
palm: a system which enhances the cost of indispensable 
articles of consumption, while allowing luxuries to escape almost 
scot free; which fetters trade, which imposes a double burden on 
the artisan, both by raising prices in his kitchen one-eighth or 
one-fourth, and by fettering the free action of the employer of 
labour, whose profits it diminishes; fettering some trades to 
such an extent, that to correct the severity of the tax, a draw- 
back on the exportation of the manufactured articles would seem 
to be justly required,—a tax which weighs lightly on the rich 
while it weighs heavily on the poor,—a tax which increases the 
distress of the half-starved in the garret,—cooking their taxed 
food over their taxed fire, while it is scarcely felt by the 
luxurious occupants of the drawing-room,'—a tax which 
divides each district of the country from its neighbour 
by a system of petty domestic custom-houses, necessarily 
causing a restraint on freedom of locomotion which is far 
more easily endured on the frontier of a kingdom than in the 
interior of a country,—a tax, the levying of which is so costly, 
that the expenses of collection amount in many instances to ten 
per cent., in some even to twelve per cent. of the produce,—a 
tax, the working of which is so inconvenient, that, as we 
have been informed, an owner of a vineyard may find the 
trouble of paying the dues on the cask or two of wine which he 
might desire to bring into the town for the use of his own 





1 *Moins grand est le giteau et plus fortement le fisc le rogne. C'est vrai 
encore et surtout de l’impét de consommation. Le fisc ne tient presqu’aucun 
‘compte ni de la qualité ni du prix. Le “petit bleu” qui empoisonne le macon 
“contribue” autant que le Chiteau-Margau dont se délecte l’entrepreneur ; aiusi 
pour la marée, les viandes, les liqueurs. Personne n’ignore, de plus, que les 
dépenses sujettes i imposition prennent une part autrement large sur le budget 
de la mansarde que sur le budget du premier étage. A supposer, par exemple, 
que les impéts et octrois sur les liquides, les comestibles, et les combustibles 
les renchérissent de vingt pour cent, cette sur-dépense de vingt pour cent 
absorbera peut-étre le cinquitme et au-del& du revenu de l’ouvrier; elle n’aug- 
mentera pas d’un vingtieme la dépense totale du fabricant,’"—Ze Bilan de 
’ Empire, par J. E. Horn (second edition), p. 10. 
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household so great, and the difficulties interposed by the ad- 
ministration so many, that he is compelled to abandon the 
attempt, and to buy from the regular importer (no other term is 
applicable) instead of making use of the produce of his own 
land. A tax like this might seem to be impossible in modern 
Europe. Does the foregoing list include all the defects? By 
no means. The unequal distribution of the various octrois 
over the country produces other inconveniences besides those 
which have already been indicated. For example, in 1850 there 
were about 1,450 octrois in France. Of these more than 800, 
that is to say more than the half, were situated in twenty of 
the eighty-six departments into which France was at that 
time divided. This of itself implies a considerable inequality, 
which when it is more closely examined becomes still more 
striking. Thus the department Le Finisterre, which includes 
poverty-stricken Brittany, and possessed in 1851 a population 
of only 617,710 persons, little more than one-fiftieth part of 
the total population of the country, contained no less than 
153—more than one-tenth of the octrois. On the other 
hand, the rich department of Le Nord, containing Lille and 
Valenciennes, ial the most important coal-field in France, 
with 1,158,285 inhabitants, and a density of population equal to 
565 persons to the square mile, a proportion greatly exceeding 
that of England and Wales taken generally, possessed only 
forty-four, about the thirty-third part of the whole number. 
It is, of course, a great disadvantage to manufacturers and 
traders in some places to have burdens imposed on them which 
their compeers elsewhere escape; burdens so heavy, that they 
appear even to outweigh the benefits offered by crowds of 
customers and proximity to great markets. 

The objections to the system being so many, what are the 
countervailing advantages? The most obvious one is that the 
tax is at the moment lost sight of in the price of the goods when 
sold. ‘ What the eye does not see, the heart does not grieve for,’ 
is an old maxim wide as human nature, narrow as much of what 
for want of a better term we must call Feudal Taxation. Un- 
likely as it may seem, the very narrowness of the range of the 
impost appears to be the main recommendation ; can it be called 
an advantage ?—the truth being that the State, having taxed 
almost everything it could lay its hands on, magnanimously 
made over in this form to the municipalities the power which it 
was itself unable to wield. Nor was this privilege, such as it 
was, conceded on too easy terms. Municipalities from an early 
period had to drive bargains with the State, and the State was 
not slow to twist these bargains to its own advantage. In 1352 
the town of Compiégne for the first time obtained permission 
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to levy an octroi for its own benefit, but only on condition of 
making over to the royal treasury the fourth part of the sums 
thus raised. Compiégne in the nineteenth century enjoys a 
more important privilege in possessing the hunting palace with 
its severely classical front, the work of the First Empire—now 
again occasionally the seat of Imperial festivities; but the 
proportion of the terms of taxation is probably not more favour- 
able altogether to the municipality than it was five hundred 
years ago. 

The difficulties of levying these local revenues have always been 
very great. ‘ War,’ said the first Prefect of the Seine—his soul 
vexed with some thousands of lawsuits in the year— is declared 
between the taxers and the taxed.’ Perpetual attempts at evasion, 
perpetual petty smugglings, appear to be the inevitable aecom- 
paniments of an octroi system. A power on the spot, a local 
authority, may enter on such a contest, and carry it on success- 
fully; but could the greatest authority of the State wage such 
a little war and be the victor? The municipal power, whether 
bearing the venerable name of the ‘ Mayor,’ or dignified with 
the title of ‘ Prefect,’ may, by his representatives, pry into the 
basket of eggs, or tax the butter and the fowls; but would this 
be seemly, would it be possible, for the Government official, the 
immediate servant of the Emperor? Causes like these have 
made over these sources of revenue to the local authorities, 
whether, as in Labrevalaire (department of Finisterre), the pro- 
duce is fifty-two frances a year, or, as in Paris, the revenue is 
counted by millions sterling. ‘The queen city of octrois indeed 
possesses a budget which, as M. de Parieu reminds us in his ex- 
cellent ‘ Traité des Impéts,’ exceeds in importance that of many 
States, while the municipal buildings vie with the palaces of most 
powerful sovereigns in magnificence and luxury. The octroi 
of Paris in its present form dates from the 18th October, 1798. 
Imposts of such a nature were, as has just been mentioned in the 
instance of Compiégne, early naturalized in France, and, like most 
of the taxation before the Revolution, had been accompanied by a 
great number of exemptions to privileged classes. In the days of 
Liberty and Equality such exemptions of course were not things 
to be thought of. Revolutionary fury therefore first attempted 
a rearrangement, and then becoming rapidly dissatisfied with its 
own work, swept away the reconstructed yet unconsolidated 
edifice. But it is one thing to abandon a revenue because it is 
levied on a vicious system, and another to leave unconsidered, 
unassisted, all the wants which that revenue had been intended 
to supply. Abolished in Paris in 1791, the octroi was re- 
established seven years later. This interregnum, during which 
no sufficient substitute appears to have been found for the 
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supplies raised by the octroi duties, was in consequence attended 
by a complete disorganization of the whole municipal system. 
A vigorous chief was therefore required for the post. It 
became the task of M. Frochot, the history of whose life 
we desire to make our readers acquainted with, to endeavour, 
and by no means vainly, to reduce to order these accumulated 
evils. 

At a time like the present, when the local government of 
London again attracts public attention, when no less an autho- 
rity than the member for Westminster occupies himself with the 
endeavour to infuse some kind of order into that administrative 
chaos, the history of the life of the first Prefect of the Seine has 
a special claim on our attention. In doing this, the fairest 
course to pursue will be to consider the labours of the prefect, 
as municipal head of a great city, and one specially difficult to 
govern, on their own merits, apart from the system of administra- 
tion which he was called on to organize. Whatever the merits 
or demerits of the system of municipal government organized 
by M. Frochot may be, the working of it has continually been 
confided to able hands. Many Englishmen are aware from 
personal observation of the vast changes in the appearance of 
Paris which are connected with the name of the present Prefect, 
but they may learn from these pages how complete were the 
reforms, and how thorough the re-organization, introduced by 
the first of that dynasty. As our countrymen lounge along the 
new streets, and make themselves acquainted with the spécialiiés 
of each boulevard, they are apt to concur too hastily in the 
opinion that ‘such things are better done in France.’ ‘The life 
of M. Frochot will tell them how bitterly the weight of the 
burden imposed was already felt by the taxpayer in the early 
years of the century, a period which now receives by comparison 
the praise for economy from that severe censor, M. Horn. The 
office of Prefect of the Seine, and the first appointment, were 
both due to Napoleon I. That great man—who, had he known 
how to pause in the career of his ambition, had he not merely 
sought in peace for the means of carrying on war, might have 
been as celebrated as an administrator as he was as a general— 
was usually skilful in his choice of agents for important posts. 
Frochot was already a well-known man. Elected in 1789 
deputy for the bailliage of Aignay-le-Duc to the Etats-Généraux, 
he had joined in the brilliant procession which crossed the streets 
of Versailles on the 4th of May, and had performed no unim- 
portant part among the stormy scenes which followed. The signs 
of the times had not been thrown away on him. Already, at his 
election, in the calm atmosphere of the provincial gathering of 
Burgundy, he had, by a kind of prophetic feeling, described the 
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body to which he was sent as the ‘ Assemblée Nationale.’ Once 
there, the same quality of mind which enabled him to foresee 
not only the change of title, but the changed position which the 
States-General of the realm would hold, stood him in good stead. 
He became an intimate associate of Mirabeau, who had a very 
high opinion of his judgment. It was Frochot who, after the 
death of that fiery tribune of the people, urged on the Legislative 
Assembly the payment of his debts. Frochot’s speech on that 
occasion was a proof of deep friendship, as well as of courage. 
Many are the hitherto unpublished letters of Mirabeau cited in 
this work, which, ending as they not unfrequently do, with the 
sentiment ‘ Vale et me ama,’ testify how close was the intimacy 
between the two men. Close as was their friendship, their 
characters were nevertheless almost diametrically opposed to 
each other. Earnest, upright, able, but not brilliant, plodding 
and unimpulsive, Frochot was exactly the man for his post; 
he vigorously applied himself to reduce to method the dis- 
organized administration of the city which he was summoned 
to rule. 

In so short a notice as this it is impossible to do more than 
hint at the chief labours of an office which, as the author reminds 
us in his preface, only yields in importance and in responsibility 
to that ‘d’un Ministre du Trésor.’ It was in due accordance with 
such a feeling that Napoleon, then First Consul, but already 
assuming a fully regal style, received the first batch of prefects 
on March 5, 1800, Frochot, as representing the capital, took 
precedence. ‘Je sais qui vous étes,’ were the words with which 
he was greeted, ‘ et je divine ce que vous serez; mais, entre tous 
‘ les motifs qui m’ont déterminé 4 vous confier la Préfecture de 
‘ Paris, il en est un que je dois rappeler en ce moment ; c’est 
‘ qu’ayant été maltraité par la Révolution, vous n’en étes pas 
‘ moins resté constamment attachés 4 vos principes, et qu’étant 
‘devenu administrateur de votre département aprés avoir ¢té 
‘ longtemps persécuté, vous n’avez persécuté personne.’ With 
his assembled brethren, he was reminded that administration 
was the arm of the Government. An injunction equally 
characteristic of Napoleon was added by way of encouragement 
and warning: ‘Il faut que la France date son bonheur de 
Pétablissement des préfectures. A strong right hand was 
indeed required in Paris, and a stronger power still, both of head 
and hand, stood close at the Prefect’s back. Napoleon, whether 
as First Consul or Emperor, was ever ready to control or urge on 
a man whom he never ceased to regard rather as a minister than 
as a municipal authority. Nor did Napoleon ever omit any 
opportunity of identifying himself with his ‘ good city of Paris,’ 
but he sorely begrudged her favours being lavished on any one 
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else. A curious instance occurred soon after the appointment 
of the Prefect. It was proposed that the city should present a 
sword to Junot; the First Consul objected at once: ‘ La ville 
‘ de Paris n’aurait lieu de donner une épée qu’d quelqu’un qui 
‘ aurait sauvé la ville.’ 

But to return to M. Frochot’s labours. Almost the first task 
which the Prefect had to undertake was that of raising the need- 
ful revenue. This was not easy to be done. The disturbances 
of the times—the scarcely hidden, much less repaired, devasta- 
tions of the Revolution, had impaired the resources at the dis- 
posal of the municipality. Meanwhile the carelessness or the 
indifference of the assessors, and the independence of the 
assessed, brought about so grave a crisis, that Frochot had to 
declare, in his ‘Conseil Générale,’ ‘La guerre est déclarée entre 
le gouvernement et les contribuables.’ A sharp contest it must 
have been. In three years no less than sixty thousand com- 
plaints were made against the tax-collectors and the assessing 
commission. A heavy deficit was the natural result, while the 
vast number of defaulters testified to the badness of a system 
which raised against itself so determined an opposition. Frochot 
set himself to remodel the form of assessment, the arrangement 
being faulty in the extreme. Incredible as it may seem, the 
expenses of collection and of legal proceedings caused the net 
revenue to be in some cases but the half of the gross taxation. 
‘ Les frais de perception et de poursuites étaient si élevés que 
‘ les cotes étaient parfois doublées. Pour couvrir leur mauvaise 
‘gestion, les percepteurs se montraient impitoyables.’ By a 
watchful attention this state of matters was remedied. A sense 
that justice was done contributed to smooth matters, and the 
‘Conseil Général’ of the department recognised the improve- 
ment by the eulogy, ‘Le Préfet a l'amour de lordre. But 
Frochot did not limit his efforts to endeavouring to do justice 
between man and man. He essayed the more difficult task of 
“endeavouring to see justice done to the department which he 
ruled. So unequally had the Revolutionary Government of 
1790 apportioned the taxation, that they had fixed the contingent 
of the department of the Seine at one-twentieth of the whole bur- 
den, while the proportion which the population of Paris at that 
time bore to that of France was less than one-fortieth. A consider- 
able diminution in the assessment was the result of the labours 
of the Prefect ; a result which naturally did not fail to increase 
his popularity. But the justice of the case required more than 
this. The representative of the individual interest of the capital 
of any great country will often have sharp contests with the 
representatives of the interests of the State itself as to the 
proportion in which expense is to be divided between the two 
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powers. It was less easy for Frochot to prevent expenses (not 
strictly departmental) being charged to the departmental budget, 
than to prove the unfairness of the incidence of taxation. ‘The 
State, especially with so powerful a sovereign as Napoleon, was 
likely to hold its own at least in the struggle. Thus we find 
continual evidence in these pages of the endeavour of the 
Government to relieve itself of its own share of many burdens; 
at the same time its hold on the direction of departmental 
matters was by no means relaxed. Curious questions arose. 
Were the foundlings received in the asylum for /es enfans trouvés 
to be considered the children of Paris, or the children of France ? 
From the year IL. to the year X. the Government paid the 
charges; in the latter year they were placed to the departmental 
account. But it was one thing to decree that these outcasts 
should be supported by the city, and another thing to provide 
the requisite funds. The resvurces of the department were 
unequal to the burden. What was to be done? Humanity 
would not allow the service of the hospitals to be neglected; but 
the equilibrium of the Prefect’s budget was sadly deranged. Nor 
was this by any means the only grievance of the city: the 
Prefect had to complain that the expenses of prisoners convicted 
or accused of crimes against the State were charged to local 
funds. Was the department of tle Seine alone to bear the 
weight of a burden which rightly belonged to the whole country? 
At the same time serious disorders existed among the prisons. 
The code of 1795 had settled the tribunal before which the 
different offences were to be tried, but the State had made no 
proper provision for the reception of the prisoners, either before 
or after sentence. Not only were the prisons ill arranged so 
that no suitable division of the different classes of criminals 
was possible, but the buildings themselves were overcrowded. 
Frochot set himself to organize a better state of things. His 
reports testify not only to his zeal, but to the difficulties he had 
to encounter :— 


*“De la, ce mélunge si funeste du crime avec la faiblesse, de la débauche avec 
la paresse, ‘du scélérat consommé avec le coupable d’un moment. Une oisiveté 
compléte régnait dans ces maisons, ot aucun travail n’était réguliérement 
établi; en un mot, toute prison était un foyer de corruption et (infamie ; ” 
et il ajoutait en ’an X.:—“ Les choses sont a peu prés aujourd’hui ce qu ’elles 
étaient avant la Révolution. La confusion des moralités, la confusion des 
sexes, la confusion des Ages entretiennent tous les vices.”’ 


A real reformer of prison discipline is never satisfied with mere 
classification ; this is the groundwork, the foundation, without 
which the ordre et accord so much to be desired are alike 
impossible. But Frochot desired to attain far higher results 
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than these ; he desired that the prisoners should leave their cells 
better citizens than when they entered them, less likely to 
return thither, more able to obtain a sufficient livelihood by 
honest industry. ‘Le point essentiel est de faire prendre aux 
détenus dans les maisons de détention Phabitude du travail.’ 
To organize so vast an undertaking was no easy task, but by 
allowing the prisoners a portion of their earnings their co-opera- 
tion toa certain extent was obtained: and an amelioration, though 
not a thorough reform, of the morale of the prisoners appears to 
have been the result. M. Passy intimates that more might have 
been done, had the regulation of the prisons been confided to 
the undivided authority of the Prefect of the Seine. Powerful 
as that functionary might be, he did not reign alone, or by any 
means supreme ; the Prefect of Police was in these matters at 
least an equal authority. He it was who appointed the jailers, 
the turnkeys, the porters; the Prefect of the Seine, on the other 
hand, governed the general administration—the inspectors, con- 
trollers, physicians, surgeons, chaplains, architects. The first 
class included the real masters of the prisons. Differences 
between the rival authorities were not unfrequent. It is typical 
of the complete centralization of the Empire to find that a 
quarrel between two jailers and the contractor for the mainte- 
nance of the prison, was brought under the notice of the Emperor 
himself. This rivalry impeded the thorough reform of abuses. 
Still Frochot appears to have done much, and to have laid the 
foundation for more. Zudlit alter honores will often be the feeling 
of the zealous servant of the public. Frochot’s biographer claims 
for him the applause which others have appropriated, and con- 
siders that improvements carried out in 1819, long after his 
retirement from office, were really planned by him in 1802. 
Besides striving to diminish the number of criminals by affording 
them the means of improvement, the Prefect waged war against 
crime itself by endeavouring to diminish the number of the 
ignorant. Education, which had nestled so long round the knees 
of the Church, experienced much of the bitterness of that storm 
which had well-nigh withered up religion in its fury. The 
Revolution had destroyed without replacing. The pre-existing 
organization for inspection of private schools had been swept 
away, while nothing was established in its place. A board of 
examiners was therefore instituted. Far worse, the central 
schools had fallen into decay. These schools were now re- 
organized. Whether directed by ‘Fréres de la Doctrine Chré- 
tienne,’ or under laymen as teachers and directors; whether 
supported by private individuals, by grants from the authorities, 
or by the clergy, Frochot welcomed and assisted all. ‘Je 
prends le bien ot je le trouve,’ was his motto. Could a better 
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one be found for a Minister of Education? But soon the Prefect 
of the Seine felt the controlling hand of the Emperor. The 
instruction of the youth of Paris was too important a matter to 
be confided to any one but an immediate servant of the Govern- 
ment. Much as in the case of the prisons, the maintenance was 
left to the Prefect, but the superintendence was placed in 
different hands. 


‘Les décrets de 1808 et de 1811 enlevérent au préfet administration directe 

ur ne lui laisser que la surveillance de l’instruction secondaire. L’Université 
impériale forma un corps enseignant sous un chef unique et indépendant de 
Yadministration. ‘Nos préfets,” disait ’Empéreur dans le décret du 15 No- 
vembre, 1811, “ne pourront donc rien ordonner, rien changer a ordre admi- 
nistratif des lyeées ou colléges, ni rien prescrire, mais ils seront tenus d’adresser 
a notre Ministre de )’Intérieur les informations qu’ils auront recueillies, et ils 
les accompagneront de leurs observations et en instruiront le grand maitre.” 
Les dr:its comme les devoirs des préfets furent reduits aux droits et aux de- 
voirs d’un simple inspecteur général.’—Frochot, p. 321. 


The hospitals, too, required the fostering care of the Prefect, 
and found in him the friend they required. Firmly, yet kindly, 
he appears to have dealt with 


* All the vagrant train : 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain.’ 


As in the case of the prisons, every point was disorganized. 
Ruin, despair, want, marked the condition of institutions which 
ages of piety had destined for the benefit of the poor. The 
funds had been misappropriated ; in many instances the endow- 
ments were lost. 


‘Le désordre qui régnait dans les finances se traduisait dans laspect des 
batiments. La Révolution n’avait pas épargné les asiles de la pauvreté. Les 
murs écroulés, les toits enfoncés, les chapelles abattues, signalaient son pas- 
sage. Ces édifices desolés, ces hépitaux, que lanarchie avait livrés a |’avide 
domination des entrepreneurs, était le réceptacle d’une foule de jour en jour 
plus nombreuse. Les uns entraient sous prétexte de maladie et restaient sous 
prétexte de pauvreté ; les autres couraient d’hépital en hépital, et cette course 
étervelle s’appelait un pélerinage. Les sexes étaient confondus comme les 
maladies ! a nl malades dans le méme lit! Toutes les maladies dans les 
mémes salles! Et quelle encombrement, quelle licence, quels désordres dans 
les hospices! Comment la corruption des meeurs n’aurait-elle pas triomphé 
d’une discipline illusoire, et transformé en lieux de scandale des maisons de 
bienfaisance ?’—Frochot, p. 461. 


As with the schools so with the hospitals. The Revolution 
had sadly devastated their substance; before it, they possessed an 
income of more than eight million francs, derived from their own 
property. The year X. saw this really magnificent revenue 
dwindle to less than one quarter of its previous amount. A charge 
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upon the octroi duties enabled Frochot in some measure to 
supply the deficiency. Some assistance, too, was afforded by the 
profits of the pawnbroking establishment, the Mont de Picté, 
which appears to have been organized upon such a system as to 
be of real benefit to the poor. Doubts have sometimes been 
cast on the successful working of this institution, but it may be 
observed that it receives full praise in the pages of the artisan 
reports to the French Exhibition of 1867, from one of a class 
likely to be a good practical judge of such matters. In other 
ways, also, Frochot did good service, especially in one less 
conspicuous than many, but peculiarly characteristic of a good 
departmental head, in establishing a system of retiring allowances 
for the employés of the prefecture. It would seem that the 
doing this must have caused the Prefect some self-denial, as 
well as personal labour, for he appears to have started the fund 
with the handsome sum of 39,000 francs, ‘ d’économies par lui 
faites sur son abonnement des frais d’administration.’ 

This slight sketch will enable the English reader to understand 
some portion of the labours, troubles, and successes of the first 
Prefect of the Seine. He is described as being a zealous yet 
prudent man, indefatigable in his work ; prosperous in carrying 
out the improvements which he planned. But all his zeal, all 
his labours, all his success, did not avail him for one instant 
when his conduct failed to be approved by the Emperor. The 
wild conspiracy of Malet incidentally involved the Prefect of 
the Seine. There was not the slightest suspicion of com- 
plicity. It was enough that his sagacity appears to have failed 
him at that anxious moment. To doubt, to hesitate, were un- 
pardonable faults in the eyes of the Emperor. Frochot was 
deprived of his post, and the Prefecture of the Bouches du 
Rhone was assigned to him. This included the government 
of Marseilles. ‘ Bright and fierce and fickle is the South,’ 
and the descendants of the Phoccans have not always been 
the most orderly of citizens. Frochot showed his good sense 
by not rejecting the inferior post to which he was appointed. 
At Marseilles, as at Paris, his character soon won him general 
respect, and he was able to do the State good service in the 
dangerous risings in the year 1815. The Restoration finally 
consigned Frochot to retirement. His biographer draws, with 
affectionate solicitude, a charming picture of the old official en 
retraite, cultivating a farm on the borders of the Céte d’Or, the 
district of his early associations. A pleasure in the pursuits of 
the country, which we are apt to think impossible to a French- 
man, formed the solace of Frochot’s retirement, while a pension 
from the municipality of Paris smoothed his declining years. 
He died in 1828. The good city of Paris desired that their 
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first Prefect should be laid among them. Consistent in death as 
in life, the funeral cortége was marked with more than republican 
simplicity. 

Much besides what is noticed here will be found in this volume. 
Sketches of Mirabeau, of Siéyes, and Talleyrand, of the National 
Assembly, of the terrible days of ‘la Terreur,’ of the time of 
reaction, of the stealthy steps with which ‘Yordre absorbait la 
Liberté,’ will reward the reader. There is a graphic descrip- 
tion of the excesses of the Revolution in the provinces, and of 
the triumphal installation of the Proconsul of Sans-culottisme 
in the hotel of the former President of the Parliament of Dijon. 
Frochot’s efforts to preserve order, the dangers he incurred, the 
devotion of his wife, whose exertions saved him from imminent 
peril, tell a story of troubles and sorrows and escapes expe- 
rienced by many at that epoch. Perhaps the simplicity of 
character which appears to have marked the first Prefect of the 
Seine during life may have been deepened by the remembrance of 
those sad days. This volume gives few reminiscences of what 
both in Paris and London is frequently considered as at least 
one of the most important of civic duties. The festivities of 
the Hétel de Ville were beyond question in keeping with the 
requirements of the time, but the Prefect would seem to have 
presided over them as a function which it was his duty to fill, 
not as revelries which he desired to encourage. There is no 
catalogue in these pages of the magnificence of feasts, of dresses, 
of decorations, of fruits, and bouquets of camellias, counted as 
now by the hundreds of thousands. Doubtless the flowers of 
the present régime are even more full blown than those that 
bloomed in the early days of the century. 

M. Frochot’s biographer speaks with a warmth of praise, 
doubtless well deserved, of the personal character of the man 
whom he celebrates: ‘J’ai commencé ce travail avec l’esperance 
‘ de remplir un devoir de famille, et je le termine avec l’assurance 
‘ d’avoir fait une bonne action.’ We may well believe that the 
first of the Prefects who brought to his official position the 
remembrance of the sorrows of the last years of the monarchy, 
of the yet more bitter agonies of the Revolution, straightforward 
in conduct, and simple in character, evoked order out of chaos, 
and reformed many abuses. ‘The appointment of a Prefect of 
London has sometimes been urged. But no success in adminis- 
tration, however great, no organization of municipal govern- 
ment, however perfect, should deter us from desiring that, if 
London is in these points more closely assimilated to Paris, it 
should be done with that consideration to the taxpayer which 
is only likely to be preserved when the contributors to the 
revenue possess a direct control over the disposal of the funds 
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so raised. Nor should the venerable fabric which now exists 
be rudely swept away by an undiscriminating hand. The best 
of the old work should be preserved; the best modern work 
that can be found should be carefully adjusted to the ancient 
substructure :-— 


*So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that which flies, 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 

Its office, moved with sympathy.’ 








Art. VI.—1. The Case of the Established Church in Ireland. By 
JamEs Tuomas O’Brign, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. London: Rivingtons. 1868. 


2. Facts respecting the Present State of the Church in Ireland. 
By the Rev. AtrreD T. Lez, M.A., LL.D. London: 
Rivingtons. 1868. 


THE one absorbing topic which during this session has swamped 
every other, has many peculiar features about it, which, on calm 
reflection, will assuredly modify both the decisions of the present 
House of Commons, and also the heated expressions of fear 
and of triumph that for some months have now agitated the 
world outside. The most striking feature of the discussion has 
been its sudden and personal character, so very suggestive of 
political exigencies, and, as following from this, the small amount 
of clearly or truthfully stated argument in defence of so gigantic 
a change in the whole constitution of the country: no unfair 
charge against the party which has thus, with unseemly haste, 
pushed the measure forward, and has even grasped at its con- 
clusion by at once, at all hazards, anticipating its confiscation 
powers by means of the Suspensory Bill. We cannot but dis- 
cern a singular fitness, though at the same time a painful display 
of political skill, between this sudden obtrusion of a constitu- 
tional question, that ought to have been approached with a 
singular calmness, and the two great actors in this drama. No 
one can be more aware than Mr. Gladstone of the utter misti- 
ness that exists on all matters of Church government and order 
in the mind of the great mass of even educated English laymen, 
and consequently in the House of Commons. His own long 
training in ecclesiastical matters must have brought this igno- 
rance very forcibly to his attention on the part of many friends 
and political partisans recently formed. If it was objected to 
Mr. Disraeli that he had educated his party, it can at least be 
answered that Mr. Gladstone led a party which he knew to be 
grievously uneducated on the very delicate subject he so vehe- 
mently thrust before the House. Strong and overwhelming con- 
victions were his plea; but the individual antagonism that has 
marked the whole of the debate at once suggests to any candid 
and reflecting mind, that convictions may in their character be 
personal as well as strictly rational ; and that such, in fact, is the 
true analysis of much worldly vehemence in forwarding any desired 
object. The divisions of the House were indeed against the 
Government by what is justly considered a large majority ; but 
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as Mr. Gladstone addressed the opposite side of the House, must 
he not have been conscious that those whom he saw in front 
of him knew far more about what the Church is than the ill- 
assorted majority behind him, composed of every sect and party, 
including a large section of utter destructives whenever the word 
‘Church’ is before the pudlic ; we do not say House, for happily 
the House of Commons does not very willingly make itself the 
arena for the discussion of Church politics. But, politically, 
there was a peculiar fitness in the introduction of a question this 
session about which the great mass of the Liberal party were wholly 
uneducated, but which yet is a very good cry at all times for 
calling together the sectarian and unbelieving elements of the 
British public. Argument, otherwise than declamation, was 
thereby guarded against. Mr. Gladstone’s friends not being 
capable of talking rationally on the union of Church and State, 
were the more content to follow their leader (strange that that 
leader should have been the Gladstone once looked on as the 
champion of Oxford churchmanship!), and the more disposed to 
do so, because they had not time to learn the subject better before 
their coming dissolution, nor inclination to appear before their 
constituents, in the hot struggle so near ahead, with any chance 
of an incipient regard for Church and State being thrown 
against them on the platform of a general election. Such was 
the grand inchoate mass which Mr. Gladstone, standing in the 
forefront of the battle, had immediately behind him, ready for 
him to seize, after the fashion of an Homeric hero, and hurl 
across the table of the House of Commons. But if this warfare 
became a personal contest on the one side in the massive 
majorities Mr. Gladstone had at his command, there was a 
fitness also, of an equally personal character, in the adroitness 
and the stedfast resolution of the leader of her Majesty’s 
Government in dodging these assaults, evading these missiles, 
and thus binding his own friends together with renewed confi- 
dence in their leader; a confidence that became mutual, from 
the ability displayed by the leader, and the value attached to 
the opinion of his followers, though numerically less than the 
other side of the House. 

Another peculiar feature of this debate on the Abolition of the 
Irish Establishment is the relation it bears to the wild excitement 
on the Papal aggression question of sixteen years ago, lately re- 
vived in a somewhat contemptible manner for the purpose of 
repealing the Ecclesiastical Bill, the most inoperative of all 
parliamentary efforts, the keenest satire on a popular religious 
clamour. Most warmly did we sympathise at the time with the 
noble stand made by Mr. Gladstone for the toleration of the 
Romish system in its completeness within the United Kingdom 
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of England and Ireland. Subsequent events have proved, 
with humiliating confessions on the part of many then actively 
engaged in what we thought at the time a work of intolerance, 
that any attempt to interfere by legislation with any religious 
body separating from the Established Church, was a political error 
of the greatest magnitude; but it does not follow from this that the 
principle of a national Established Church should be interfered 
with. Let the Romanists have their assumed ecclesiastical titles 
and arrangements, but do not allow the English Constitution in 
Church and State to give away in all its reality before this 
assumption. A great principle is here involved, which it must 
be confusion to violate. Mr.Gladstone has shown, by the gradual 
development of his opinions on many points, that his strong 
convictions at any one time are often dictated by more advanced 
ideas than he acknowledges to himself, or avows to others. 
There has ever, if we trace his career, been the seed within him 
of future and as yet unformed ideas, for the growth of which 
he has at all times been instinctively preparing. His strong 
line on the Papal Aggression question was so mixed up with a 
withering denunciation of the conduct of the English bishops at 
the time,—to whom it was but natural to be officially jealous of 
an assumed hierarchy, so far as to claim some tenderness even 
from those who did not go with their protestations,—as to suggest 
the idea of a somewhat ruthless severity in dealing with the 
claims of Established Church dignities. Again, whenever con- 
sulted on the question of Church endowments, he very early 
acknowledged great confusion of mind; his avowal being ex- 
pressed with that personal humility more suggestive, on second 
reflection, of an unsympathising than of an incapable intellect. 
Avowed difficulty in solving any questions is the common 
medium between an existing profession™béfore the world, and 
a future change of position. But while thus discerning the 
elements of Mr. Gladstone’s non-Establishment bias so far back as 
the Papal aggression,—a bias in which his connexion with the 
Scottish non-Established Church added force,—and tracing his 
conduct then to something more than a consistent toleration, we 
cannot but acknowledge that this view of the case places Mr. 
Gladstone personally in a position that contrasts most forcibly 
with that of Lord Russell, to the moral credit of the former, and 
the humiliation of the latter. Lord Russell’s boast is consistency ; 
but how is that quality shown in the man who wrote the Durham 
letter,—who brought in the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, in defence 
of the Irish Established hierarchy against Romish invasions of 
their dignities; or, if he did not act solely from this motive, at any 
rate claimed credit as a champion of Protestantism, throwing 
down the gauntlet to all comers ; and in the same man who now 
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humbly supports Mr. Gladstone in his too bold development of 
principles which then were so hostile to himself—who now would 
abolish what then he so jealously defended, and who would now 
eat his own Protestantism by handing over Ireland at one 
swoop to the tender mercies of the Pope himself. What a 
strange conversion must this appear to the Pope or Antonelli, 
judging from naked facts, or from the interpretation of them, 
that Irish Catholics in Rome would give! 

But another feature belonging to this struggle within the 
House of Commons, though outside it, deserves special notice ; 
we mean the way in which this sudden onslaught has been 
received by different parties in Church and State. Much wonder 
has been expressed at the seeming indifference of the English 
clergy, or rather at the want of excitement manifested, and the 
failure to arouse the wild anti-popery cry so familiar to all who 
remember various epochs of our history. We think the conduct 
of the clergy, and of Churchmen generally, admits of easy 
explanation. It must be ready-formed sympathy with an old 
cry to cause a sudden outburst of feeling. If the grievance is 
felt to be in any way new, men watch each other and take their 
time, especially on points which they understand well enough 
to fear any precipitate action. It is silently felt by Church 
people that an anti-popery furore would but very partially hit 
the present emergency. Churchmen in England do not wish 
to be converted into Orangemen, neither do they wish their 
own hard-earned progress in the cause of the Church to be 
imperilled by too cordial a sympathy with the personal tone of 
the Irish Church. The defence of the Irish Church, as we 
undertake it, is, we cannot but confess, a very generous effort on 
our part. The general tone of the Irish clergy has not been in 
accordance with the sentiments of this Review,—to the great 
revival of Church principles they have contributed either direct 
hostility or culpable indifference,—and it might, therefore, 
seem to be Quixotic thus to plead their cause. But a great 
principle of Church and State is involved, before which we 
are content to merge many ecclesiastical differences, in hopes 
that by the bond of union which a common constitution affords, 
we may in the end be promoting the unity of Christians in this 
country. It is very remarkable among ourselves in England, 
how the searching after, and the appreciation of, this common 
ground has already softened many asperities and brought diverse 
minds more or less together. Those who are commonly sup- 
posed to represent the Erastian school have received this 
shock with considerable surprise, and it seems to us with a 
certain degree of humility. They have been working steadily 
and conscientiously for a certain ideal of Church and State, 
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which has gone in the direction of sinking the distinctive govern- 
ment, doctrine, and discipline of the Church in subordination to 
a State religion, more comprehensive in its nature than the 
independence of the High Church theory would seem to 
encourage. The Irish Church question, however, shows them 
that the House of Commons does not seek or desire the 
absorption of a modified churchmanship into the government 
of the country, but that its inclination rather is to drive the 
Church away into its own machinery and its own poverty. 
Men of this school avow a great change in their minds on all 
questions affecting Church property, even Church rates, and 
have asked very ingenuously whether a changed feeling has not 
come over the clergy within a very few weeks, and whether the 
constitutional character of Convocation itself has not after all 
some value in it as affording a solid guarantee against total and 
immediate dissolution. 

There is, however, another party in the Church, or rather we 
would say there are individuals, whom we would here address 
with a friendly but an earnest caution. It is a remarkable sight 
to find zealous, laborious men, who have all their lives been 
developing Church views, defending Church government, and 
opposing the hostile attacks of the Liberal party, at once siding 
with their old enemies in the work of destruction, the object of 
their dislike being a most ancient branch of the Church Catholic, 
one united by the closest bond with our own, being in fact one 
with us, and equally with our own, established in our common 
Constitution. Let us ask their motives. These, we would sug- 
gest, are twofold—personal, and arising from a spirit of impa- 
tience ; personal also under two heads, and impatient under two 
heads. We will consider the former motive. There is an 
obstinate feeling of loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, which blinds many 
minds to a real perception as to the tendency of his actions and 
avowed principles; but we have all of us in the present age 
learned many a lesson, in public and in private life, against 
putting our faith in man. Times of change and of active fer- 
mentation, if so we may speak of public affairs, seem specially 
to bear on their very surface great and conspicuous warnings 
against any blind following of individual leaders. Such times 
work through the activity of individual atoms rather than the 
conflict of well-organized parties, permanently arrayed against 
each other, However we respect an individual's past career or 
past character, we yet have the responsibility ever before us of 
carefully watching their guiding principles, and their common 
susceptibility with the rest of the world to the common motives 
and common tempers of humanity. If Mr. Gladstone’s own 
history has taught one thing more than another, it is the noble 
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free independence of individual convictions, and they but tamely 
follow him who give up any single principle from personal 
regard or confidence. There is a ruthlessness about his mind 
which, at the same time that it betokens intellectual strength, 
shakes off from him the softer marks of personal reliance. The 
personal motives, however, under our present consideration, 
have another and quite a different aspect. The theological 
world of Ireland has presented to the jealous, and specially to 
the imaginative High Church mind, a very great trial. The 
clergy of Ireland, as a rule, belong to the ultra Low Church 
party, and are advocates of a rabid Protestantism ; while, on the 
other hand, the Romish system can point to Ireland as a wit- 
ness of its power over the masses of a people. We bring no 
commonplace charges of sympathy with Rome, but this picture 
and that, seen by the persons we are considering, stir up a per- 
sonal bias under which the Establishment theory sadly quakes. 
And this brings us to the motive of impatience under its two 
heads—impatience at the very long trials under which the 
Church of Ireland seems ordained to suffer, at the hands of her 
unestablished but more popular rival; and an impatience that 
comes nearer home in the general desire of enthusiastic minds 
to see their principles have a fair and open trial, without being 
hampered by the State, which to their minds does practically 
impede the free action of the Church. There are many, in 
fact, who rather hail a free Church in England, and would 
demolish the Irish Establishment a- a step towards it. To such 
we would earnestly commend a little serious thought on the 
responsibility they incur as Churchmen in forming an individual 
opinion, as to the good position of the Church with reference to 
the world and her influence over it, different, to say the least 
of it, from the historical and the common-sense view of the 
question ; viz. that the word ‘ Establishment’ means and im- 
plies that reception by the State which is in itself a most desirable 
state of things, and the happiest recognition of the Church by 
the world we can hope for. Of this, however, more in its place 
after concluding our part of the subject that concerns the re- 
ception of the proposed measure by different parties in the 
Church. It has occasioned a curious split in the Broad Church 
party. The conduct of that section of it which unites — 
Erastianism with breadth in doctrine, we have already alluded 
to as having shown great toleration and some humility. But a 
mischievous alliance has been formed between a more bitter 
section of the Broad Church party which unites personal into- 
lerance with anti-dogmatic principles, and, on the other hand, 
semi-Ritualists ; that uplifts its voice with a confused and un- 
certain cry, more significant of wishing for a row than of having 
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any definite policy whatever. Of the extreme Low Church 
party, from which the no-popery cry might have been expected, 
pure and simple, little can be said that reflects to their influence 
or consistency, at a time when other sections of the community, 
not hitherto very sympathising with it, naturally looked for some 
help. It seemed as if its function and speciality had found their 
opportunity of action. Was its inactivity the result of decreasing 
confidence in the old cry? Was its feebleness the inevitable 
result of thinning ranks? No doubt this party constituted 
a large element in the spirit of S. James’s Hall at the well- 
known meeting of the 6th of May, but it so depended on other 
elements as not very directly to appear, except in the tumult of 
the masses. The honest and genuine influence of the meeting 
was in the legitimate direction for which it was convened—the 
support of the Church and State principles. 

But now we address ourselves more directly to the question 
itself; the facts on which the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church is urged, and the great principles violated by the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The history of the Irish Church has an important bearing on 
the constitutional nature of the question, and Mr. Lee’s sum- 
mary of its chief points as they affect its connexion with the 
Papacy deserves a place here :— 


‘The Church in Ireland is the only religious body in that country which 
can rightly claim to be the true successor of the Church of S. Patrick. It 
was more than 700 years after Christianity was first established in Ireland 
before the supremacy of the Pope was fully exercised there. §S. Patrick 
landed in Ireland a.p, 432, but the fmm | supremacy was first formally 
acknowledged in the Synod of Kells, a.p. 1152. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion the continuity of episcopal succession was not broken; the bishops 
then in possession of the Irish sees continued to exercise their function in 
the Reformed Church, and thus the regular and ancient succession of 
bishops from 8. Patrick has descended continually in the Church in 
Ireland to the present day. The ecclesiastical ancestors of the present 
Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland were not consecrated by bishops of 
Ireland. They were not of Irish creation ; they derive their orders from 
Italy and Spain, and not from the Irish Church. The present Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in Ireland is therefore a new episcopate introduced from 
abroad, and set up in that country in the 16th century in opposition to 
its ancient and lawful episcopate, and has no connexion with the Churgh 
founded by 8. Patrick. The Established Church, therefore, is not a new 
Church introduced into Ireland from England in the 16th century, as is 


commonly, but most erroneously, believed, but is the only old Catholic 
Church of Ireland.’ ‘te 


We have not space to follow Mr. Lee’s able investigation into 
the details of the question: the statistics which prove that, in 
proportion to other sects, the Church has increased of late years 
—the confusion which is thrown over the statistics commonly 
brought forward by the distinction which he explains between 
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secular, parochial, and ecclesiastical parishes ; but the following 
conclusion of his arguments we commend to our readers :— 


‘From the foregoing it will be seen that the Established Church in 
Ireland is the Old Church of the country : that it is the same in doctrine, 
discipline, and government as the Church founded by 8S. Patrick ; that it 
is the rightful possessor of the tithes of Ireland; that it has been 
ecclesiastically one with the Church in England for nearly eight centuries ; 
that the two as now by law established must stand or fall together, for 
that an attack on the one is virtually an attack on the other ; that the 
Church in Ireland has not lost ground in that country since 1834, but has 
relatively increased ; and that, if it has absolutely lost in number, it has 
lost much more of its revenues in proportion ; and that, instead of being 
a source of weakness or discontent to the Irish people, as is stoutly but 
most erroneously asserted by those who seek her destruction, the Esta- 
blished Church is in reality the strongest bond of union between the two 
countries ; and, in the words of Edmund Burke, “a great link towards 
holding fast the connexion of religion with the State, and preserving the 
connexion between England and Ireland”’ (Burke’s Works, vol. vi. p. 72. 
Bohn’s Ed. 1861). 


No charges were, probably, ever brought forward in 
Parliament against an ancient institution with such gross 
exaggerations as in the present case. The Bishop of Ossory 
enters fully and with crushing effect into this part of the 
question. The present position of the Church in Ireland is far 
from satisfactory. The current of dissent compels, however, 
the same assertion to be made with reference to ourselves in 
England. But an important question is here forced upon us: 
Is stock to be taken at certain periods of the religious feel- 
ings and sympathies of the majority, and is legislation at such 
periods to be ever reconstructing its religious dealings with the 
population according to passing ideas, and regardless of fixed 
truth? The thought of the Church’s antiquity, the ebbs and flows 
of prosperity and activity, which affect the Church in common 
with all human institutions, suggest a more patient and, therefore, 
a more faithful line of conduct. Reform and renewed culture are 
the remedy suggested in the parable for the tree that for a time 
was disappointing in its fruitfulness, and was condemned by its 
owners. 

It is really curious in the history of rash statements to trace 
the exaggerations with respect to the Irish Church which have 
passed current for some years. 

‘In the year 1822, when the well-known economical reformer, Joseph 
Hume, undertook to prove rigorously the encrmous wealth of the Church 
in Ireland, with the view of inducing Parliament to bring it within more 
reasonable limits, his demonstration was very simple and easy. The 
Church revenues he set down at 3,200,000/. per annum. And the proof of 
the correctness of this estimate consisted of two items only, The revenues 
of which he took account consisted of See Estates and Tithes The former 
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he valued at 2,500,000/. per annum ; the latter at 700,000/. The sum 
which he set down for the Tithes exceeded the actual amount derived from 
that source of Church revenue by something less than 100,000/. per 
annum. And if he had confined his exaggerations within such limits, it 
might have been doubted whether he was quite qualified to carry on-the 
warfare against the Church on the time-honoured plan. But the other 
item was quite enough to remove all doubts on that head. For the value 
which he assigned to the Bishops’ lands was more than twenty times the 
amount that the Bishops had ever derived from them.’—BisHor oF Ossory, 
Case of the Established Church. 


Lord Althorpe, who investigated the subject most honestly for 
the reformation of the Irish Church, stated, ‘ I can say conscien- 
‘ tiously, that a greater exaggeration has prevailed on this sub- 
‘ ject than has prevailed on any political topic which I recollect.’ 

But it was reserved for Mr. Dillwyn, five years ago, to com- 
mence a definite system of numerical misrepresentation hardl 
credible, in his celebrated motion upon the Irish Church, 1863: 
‘«“Tn England there is one clergyman to every 2,612 people, 
* whereas in Ireland there is one to every 325.” This would 
‘ give 490,750 as the whole Church population of Ireland, while 
‘it would give to England—supposing the number of parishes to 
‘be only 10,620—above twenty-seven millions and a half! This 
‘reduces the Church population of Ireland by 202,250, nearly 
‘one-third of the entire. How much it adds to the Church 
‘ population of England, it is hard to calculate.’ 

The mode, however, of calculating dioceses is far bolder :— 


‘At the outset of the speech from which I have taken the foregoing 
statement, a doubt is raised as to whether the gross number of Church 
inhabitants in Ireland is 670,000, or 690,000. The dispute has been since 
authoritatively settled, as I said, in favour of the larger number. But we 
may put the question entirely aside for the present, and, for argument’s 
sake, fix the number at 600,000. It is plain that, upon an average, this 
number would give 50,000 as the average Church population of an Irish 
diocese. But in the speech to which | refer, it is fixed at 5,000: and, 
throughout, the number is spoken of again and again as 5,000, and the true 
number is never even once mentioned.’ 


Was this a mistake of the reporter or printer ? Thrilling appeals 
were founded again and again on this number which prove its 
literal use by the speaker. And the Bishop continues, ‘So far 
* as I know and believe, the reiterated misstatement, which reduces 
‘the average Church population of an Irish diocese to less than 
‘one-tenth of its actual amount, was nowhere noticed until I 
‘ pointed it out to my clergy, in a Charge delivered in the month 
‘ of October in the same year, and published early in the following 
‘ year.’ 

Another remarkable statement deserves notice: ‘The united 
‘ dioceses of Kilfenora and Kilmacduagh, in which there are 
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‘about 686 Protestants, have a Bishop and the usual staff. 
‘ And the Bishop actually receives £4,000 a year for looking after 
‘ those 686 people.’ The explanation follows :— 


‘The actual diocese over which the Bishop presides is the united diocese 
of Killaloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh, and so it is always written 
when his title is given in full. But as he is commonly called the Bishop 
of Killaloe, if the population of that diocese were given as the number of 
people, for looking after which he was paid 4,000/.a year, though it would be a 
great misrepresentation, it would be so far venial, that it might be supposed 
to have been the result of haste and inadvertence. But the same account 
can hardly be admitted of what has been actually done, which is this :— 
the second and the fourth of the four dioceses are taken out and given as 
the Bishop’s diocese, omitting the first and third, which together contain 
more than two-and-twenty times the number in the two which are ex- 
tracted, to provide him with a diocese of 686 souls! And to put the case 
beyond all possibility of doubt, it is added :—“ And the Bishop actually 
receives nearly 4,000/. a year for looking after those 686 people.” 

‘If there be in the whole history of party warfare a falsification at once 
so gross and so deliberate, I must confess that I am as yet unacquainted 
with it. 

‘And that great and most unscrupulous power, the Zimes, not only 
affirmed expressly almost every one of these misstatements, including this 
notable one concerning “the united dioceses of Kilfenora and Kilmacduagh” 
in detail, but put its ¢mprimatur on them in the gross, as facts which furnish 
the true representation of the case of the Established Church in Ireland, 
and as forming the basis of future legislation.’ 


But we must refer our readers to Bishop O’Brien’s pamphlet 
itself for further details of the gross ignorance and wilful use 
of figures that crop out in the whole discussion, forming the 
groundwork of the popular declamation so often repeated. His 
own conclusion, founded on averages of population and income, 
is as follows :— 


‘ And the conclusion to which it leads is confirmed, I think, by comparing 
the case of [reland with that of England. There are no means of arriving 
at the same perfect accuracy in the latter case as in the former ; but so 
far as I can ascertain, and 1 am quite sure that there is no considerable 
error in the result, the average population of an English parish is under 
1,000, and the average income under 400/. per annum, That is to say, the 
Church population of an Irish parish is a little less than one-half of that 
of an English parish, and the income of the clergyman about two-thirds of 
that of his brother in England. And unless the English clergy are under- 
worked or over-paid—and the reverse is notoriously the case—the charges 
against the Irish Church as a richly endowed sinecure, and against her 
clergy as over-paid drones, can hardly be regarded as well grounded.’ 


And all, in fact, who have gone into the subject arrive at the 
same result that, if the property of the Insh Church, as a 
whole, be fairly estimated, it is not too much for the purpose of 
giving a very moderate income to its clergy for the oversight of 
its members. 
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Yet Mr. Gladstone comes forward, endorsing all these mis- 
statements, gathering round him the strange religious elements 
of the Opposition side in the House, and proposes a bill opening 
the way to confiscation, simple and pure. He appears to love 
the thought of confiscation for its own dear sake, and not 
because he wants the money to devote to other purposes. The 
property of the Irish Church, it is well shown in ‘ Short Papers’ 
(printed for the Church Institution), had very little existence 
before the Reformation, and, therefore, all claim for giving it 
back to the Church of the people is void of historical justice. 
A statement of the case is thus clearly and concisely made :— 


‘How then did the Church acquire her present property? In a great 
measure by gifts made to the Reformed Church by Protestants since the 
Reformation. 

‘In four years Archbishop Bramhall recovered from lay po ye no 
less than 40,000/. a year to the Church. How much of the tithe rent- 
charge would that produce annually now ? 

‘Primate Boulter left 30,000/. for the augmentation of small benefices and 
the purchase of glebe lands, 

‘ At the plantation of Ulster in the seventeenth century five-sixths of the 
glebe lands belonging to the beueficed Clergy first came into the hands of 
the Church. The whole of the glebe land in Ireland is only 132,756 statute 
acres, and of these 111,151 acres are situated in Ulster. 

‘It was not till the accession of William III. that tithes were paid 
throughout Ireland (see Bishop Doyle’s Evidence, p. 293). So that, after 
all, the tithe system throughout Ireland is of comparatively modern date, 
not two hundred years old at the present time. 

‘Tithes in Ireland are of the nature of a reserved rent, which never 
belonged either to landlord or tenant. In 1838 all mere occupiers of land 
in Ireland were freed from the payment of tithes, and the payment trans- 
ferred to the owners of the lend. 

‘No clergyman, therefore, in Ireland can compel any occupier (unless he 
is also bond fide owner of the land) to pay him rent-charge. 

‘The rent-charge of Ireland amounts to 401,000/. a year. Of this 356,000/. 
a year is payable on land the property of Protestants, and 45,000/. a year 
on land the property of Roman Catholics, In other words, only one-ninth 
of the rent-charge comes from land in the hands of Roman Catholics. 

‘What then is the present grievance of Irish Roman Catholics with regard 
to Church property ? 


All the property of the Church, we would repeat, is wanted 
in Ireland for the Church population, if that property is fairly 
and equally distributed—the Church has developed that pro- 
perty for herself, and in great measure created it: nobody 
wants the property, for the Roman Catholic Church would be 
the loser if once it gave up its dependence on voluntary sup- 
port; the feeling of the country is against an avowed secu- 
larisation of it; the division of it among contending sects is 
obviously fraught with insuperable difficulties; the confusion 
that hangs over any interpretation of moral, educational, and 
religious objects, stated in any general terms, plainly prohibits 
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the dissipation of it into so misty and uncertain a direction ; 
and yet the property, it seems to the wisdom of a majority 
of the House, is doomed to be taken—must be confiscated by 
an inevitable fate. Mr. Gladstone proposes that two-fifths will 
be required for compensation, but compensation is not restora- 
tion, or is not leaving it in possession of the Church; it is 
simply handing it over to individuals to make up for personal 
losses. The uncertain destination of the other two-fifths; the 
utter want of security that Mr. Gladstone, having set the ball 
rolling, will have any power to guide the avalanche of destruc- 
tion, or the wi/l to make the result conform with his professed 
opinions as to right and justice now,—all point to a dispersion 
of the property without any good whatever resulting from it. 
The important feature of the whole discussion as regards this 
view of it, is that the carelessness about the Church’s money is 
significant of reckless dealing with other property also, and also 
points to other causes as to the real motive. This is not the 
place to charge the Opposition benches of the House of Commons 
with indecent haste to obtain office, and with making use of 
the Irish Church for this end; there is no doubt that this 
question has been brewing up some time, and has of late ex- 
tended beyond its old bounds of the Radical party, into a section 
of the religious world which has been anxivus to try experiments 
on the union of Church and State. We commend the wisdom 
of those who are troubled with doubts on this question, for 
seeking their solution in experiments ; our own argument on the 
whole subject rests and depends on our faith in a certain 
strength about the order of events which defies theory. The 
Irish Church is being made the vile corpus on which the 
question is to be worked out. The colonies have done their 
share in giving illustrations of the various relationships that 
may exist between Church and State. But these are all new. 
Experiments in a new costume do not show the real and 
essential power of these external features, in their bearings 
on the inner soul, with near so much intensity as the attempt 
to put off. an old and long-accustomed manner of dress, espe- 
cially where such change is connected with reverse of fortune. 
Our Colonial Churches try pretty little experiments in the 
patriarchal and metropolitan theories, in free Church, and 
Erastian ideas. Much, indeed, may be elaborated as step by 
step various systems feel their way, become settled or dispersed ; 
but it remained to catch a good old orthodox Established 
Church, and see how it can bear the process of being knocked 
down and her purse rifled, to reverse the newly-invented 
phraseology of the road, ‘to disestablish a man’s legs and dis- 
endow his pockets.’ 
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S. Patrick was a venerable name associated with ecclesiastical 
history, enjoying even now his share of secular dignities— 
specially an established Church in public estimation his was, 
for lack perhaps of some other tokens of vitality ; somewhat, 
in fact, down just now from the overwhelming rivalry of 
the Pope, and from an unhappy confusion in the national mind 
as to the respective rights of the two. It was, consequently, 
in a well-adapted position to be fiercely baited in order to enjoy 
the sweet experience of not only barking at a Church in the 
distance, but going in for a life and death struggle. 

It is to the real nature and probable issue of such a struggle 
that we now would call attention. What, to begin with, is the 
real power of the State, through its Parliament, to disestablish a 
Church? We asked just now, when addressing some sections 
of the Church, whether the word ‘ Establishment’ did not practi- 
cally represent the hold which the Church as such possesses 
over the world; and whether aiming at atheory of Church 
freedom was not, for a mere bubble, giving up the real substance, 
which is all the time the real and the common object of desire. 
So now we ask of the State a correlative question, whether the 
establishment of a Church is not so strong a fact, is not so 
deeply rooted in the Constitution as such, that, by the uncon- 
scious roll of history, it will continue, in more or less prosperity 
of existence, but still continue to represent the national mind 
(however anomalous some features of it may appear) in common 
with the Legislature, and not only through and by the Legislature. 
Religion can never be reconstructed on a model, according to 
the volition of a debating society, be it Parliament or otherwise; 
it is that which forms Parliament as much as is formed by it. 
The strength of Parliament is to feel its groping blindness, its 
faltering weakness, as it progresses, or rather is pushed forward, 
but slightly ahead of the country and the people’s existing insti- 
tutions. The Irish Church is considered to be in an anomalous 
position, because, although an Established Church, it is outnum- 
bered by the Roman Catholics; but the world, and specially 
the government of an ancient free country like England, is full 
of anomalies. The Government itself of this country is an 
anomaly, consisting of a vast system of royalty, and of titled 
aristocrats, where the real power, as at present, may be wielded 
by a plain Mr., wholly outside the fashion and the pomp of rank. 
The only question both in Church and State is ¢his—which 
anomalous position, in a particular case, is the least dangerous ; 
which has most counterbalancing elements; which rests on 
some sure footing of the Constitution ; and which, on the other 
hand, though perhaps more popular, is yet far more explosive 
in its nature? We do not deny that a national Church in a 
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minority is a position of affairs in itself anomalous; but look to 
Ireland, and consider the alternatives. The government of this 
country would be in an anomalous position, if it so far yielded to 
the force of Irish Popery, as to abandon in Ireland that support 
of the United Church which in England so boldly asserts its 
superiority over the sect of Romanists. The Constitution of this 
country does, as a fact, commit itself to an opinion on abstract 
truth, in favour of a national Church over ultramontane Popery. 
It would, therefore, be an anomaly to preserve this in England, 
and deny it in Ireland; an anomaly which the destructive 
party do not purpose to retain if they get their way now. The 
Scotch Presbyterian Establishment is not to the point; for, in 
the first place, it is presented to us as an anomaly, inherited 
from past days, which we are not called on to reconcile with 
theory ; and, in the next place, it does not in popular estimation 
and this is a point of view practical people must acknowledge) 
so violently offend the political feelings and prejudices of the 
English Church as does the Church of Rome. 

But in Ireland, as now proposed, there will not only be the 
anomaly of actively withdrawing constitutional support from a 
certain view of Christianity sworn to in the Coronation Oath by 
the Queen, and in the Oaths of Supremacy by the clergy, but 
there is the further anomaly of having no established Church 
at all, and that in a country full of political, legal, social tradi- 
tions, interwoven with such a Church for ages. What a strange 
parody on the talk of the House of Commons was the installation 
of the Prince of Wales, at the very same time, as Knight of 
S. Patrick in Dublin Cathedral! How can that building, just 
restored by private munificence, be otherwise than national ? 
The very stones, till swallowed by an earthquake, will stand as 
unconscious witnesses to the fact, that, do what you will with an 
established Church, it will remain so in the ideas of the people, 
even of those who separate from it. For Government wholly 
to cut off an establishment from its ancient union with national 
customs and associations, will imply a far greater and deeper 
revolution than the advocates of the idea in the least enter into, 
except those who wish for any amount of confusion they can 
bring about. In the first place (let Churchmen remember and take 
warning), it will imply the surrender on the part of the Church 
of every farthing and every stone, as well as every right and 
privilege ; for as long as anything remains it must be held under 
the ordinary conditions of a public grant, made more and more 
stringent as the recipient becomes more and more powerless. 
Now, if confiscation to this extent is impossible, which we think 
it is, disestablishment is also impossible, and means in its ultimate 
issue just the reverse of what is imagined. It means, that so far 
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as the State deprives the Church of its income, so far will it 
destroy its independence, and absorb it into a department of 
itself, on that Erastian type which we hold to be philosophically 
false, and politically inconsistent with any union of Church and 
State that can exist in real life with advantage to a people. 
Thus much for the Church’s freedom ; but the lovers of freedom 
may say, ‘ By our inner life we shall get on better without 
these external privileges than with them.’ This is the very 
theory we most combat. External advantages are given to 
the Church for it to cling to as the gifts of God, in answer to 
her prayers, and not for her to abandon. Any willing abandon- 
ment, from individual impatience at the conditions that seem 
to be attached, is throwing-off the very yoke and trial that 
has been given in the eye of the world as the test of men’s 
faith. The spiritual character of a Church ought to be judged 
by the faithfulness of its members in the position God has 
placed them in, not by its supposed power of standing in any 
other or an ideal position. Christ did not pray for His Church 
to be taken out of the world, but to do its part im the world. 

We have shown the anomaly that would result from any pos- 
sible disestablishment of the Church, and the repudiation by 
the State of any such idea as establishment; and the other 
alternative would seem to be this, that the establishment be 
transferred to the Romish Church. This is hardly suggested, 
and in the present state of the controversy it is unnecessary to 
argue it. Roman Catholicism may be the religion of the people 
of Ireland, but it most essentially is not of the State, and can 
never be the medium through which an English government 
communicates with the higher and spiritual wants of people 
committed to its charge. Changes of this kind must work into 
a constitution by their own slow processes of growth, and it is 
most clear that the Romish system cannot even begin thus to 
grow within our Constitution. The Romish Church holds in 
rigid exactness the very principles of independence, of personal 
authority, of State defiance, which excite the extremest jealousy 
when shown in the humblest manner and in the smallest degree 
by any party in our own Church. It is this particular aspect of 
Rome which prompts the existing movement, and appears to 
offer a solution of the difficulty; the impossibility of Rome 
being an Established Church, as we understand that expression. 
The feeling seems to be ¢his, as expressed by a large section of 
the Liberal anti-Church party: ‘ We don’t. want a Church; we 
‘have nothing to do with religion, and cannot undertake to 
‘manage these affairs; but if you will be religious there is 
‘Rome, which manages its own affairs, and don’t trouble us.’ 
How would it be when the medium, the buffer, between the 
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English state of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, which 
is at present afforded by the Established Church, were removed ? 
The constitution in State as well as Church would be dissolved 
into air. Ireland would be in revolt, for a mysterious element 
in her political existence would suddenly be found missing, and 
paralysis would be the consequence. The anomaly of the 
present state of things is better than any alternative we can 
discern, and it has the advantage of hope in the future, as well 
as a history in. the past, connected with much good that has 
cheered up at times the chequered life of Ireland. 

It is quite beyond our power or will to enter upon any 
description of the exact state of the Irish Church. We have 
already seen how gross the exaggerations are on which her 
enemies have grounded their attack; but one thing is obvious, 
that no legislation common for the whole country could possibly 
be adopted without great local injustice. The South is Roman 
Catholic, the North Presbyterian ; but the wealthier part of the 
population all over, and the inhabitants of the better class of 
towns, are still supporters of the National Church: and congre- 
gations in many parts, as Dublin, Belfast, &c., show increasing 
zeal and interest in all that affects the Church’s work and 
position. The clergy generally of Ireland have large scattered 
parishes, or unions of parishes, through which their social 
influence, even where their spiritual authority is slighted, is 
nationally of immense service, specially in times of trouble and 
distress. They are a resident class of gentry, and as such of 
peculiar value. Numerically their congregations may be small, 
but so widely scattered as to involve very great labour in 
visiting; and if it be alleged that many of the clergy are 
unworthy men, we can answer that such has been the condition 
of England also, and that a striking improvement is manifest in 
Ireland as here, going far to wipe away old scandals, As 
Churchmen, it is clearly our place to say : Cleanse and renovate 
a Church, reform its position, redistribute in some measure its 
temporalities, but do not rashly talk of destroying it. They are 
the enemies of God that destroy His churches and His people, 
even where judgment is merited. God’s friends are the restorers 
of old breaches, the bringers to life again of waste places. 

The present movement with regard to the Irish Church is 
indeed a great experiment in many ways. It has been abun- 
dantly shown by the friends of Church and State in England, 
that the step would be very easy from Ireland to Wales and 
Lancashire, and an impartial estimate of Church congregations 
in London, side by side with the population, would hardly 
support the bold assertions which the Times and Pall Mall 
Gazette make just now, with such very doubtful signs of friend- 
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ship, that the Church of England is the Church of the English 
people. The great differences between Wales and Ireland are, 
that the Nonconformists are recent separatists in the one case, 
and the claimants of an old Catholicity in the other. The 
great difference between London and Ireland is, that the Non- 
conformists to the Established Church are a combined and a 
bigoted mass in the latter, and in the former a very heterogeneous 
_ mass, with a vast element of open infidelity. 

The arguments used by the Times have throughout been 
more prophetic than rational. The word ‘doomed’ has been a 
satisfactory answer to all arguments, rendering any further 
reply a mere waste of time. No examination of the practical 
results, or rather of the possibility of disentangling Church and 
State, has ever been attempted. ll that is left to the solution 
of future events. There is a recklessness in the line adopted 
by this paper, which suggests the prompting of political objects 
and aims, in the narrowest sense of the phrase, rather than of 
any deep-laid resolutions about Church matters ; it goes in for 
the popular rnsh on the subject, and is content with the simple, 
easy, but woful cry of the angry Sybil. But the British public 
itself, and the Times as its voice, are very easily made penitent ; 
there is little obstinacy in their war-cries, as soon as in the first 
place they get tired of them, and in the second when it is 
quietly shown, after the heat of the struggle has subsided, that 
they have been talking nonsense; when it is obvious that the 
national habits and constitutions of a country, founded on the 
interest people unfortunately will take in their own affairs, do not 
all turn and twist like the arguments and fancies of a daily 
paper prompted by immediate political aims. The Pall Mail 
Gazette has more cunning, for it has aims more immediately 
connected with religion and the Church than its daily con- 
temporary. It is very marked, almost pathetic, in its love for 
England’s National Church, as contrasted with her troubled 
sister in Ireland, the immediate object of criticism ; but in the 
arguments incidentally and on general grounds brought for- 
ward, there is a depressing and a grinding down of the Church 
as having any claims to an independent existence, that forebodes 
an evil day for ourselves, if ever such arguments gain strength 
by success in Ireland. 

* The bearings of the present question on the general rights 
of property are a subject which it is not our duty primarily to 
discuss, for we are accustomed very justly to imagine that pro- 
perty, in a private sense of the word, will take care of itself. 
Still, as a moral question, the wholesale confiscation of property 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone is a very novel inroad into the 
sanctity hitherto preserved on the subject. It is a mere fiction 
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to say that the Roman Catholic Church has any claim on that 
property. Since the Reformation, the whole character and value 
of it is so entirely altered, such large additions in money, land, 
and buildings have been made to it, that but slender identity 
can be preserved between the ill-formed rights which existed 
among the half-savage people of Ireland more than 300 years 
ago, and the definite legal property now belonging to that 
Church. It is not, however, proposed to hand the property | 
over to the Romish priests, and it is only a few of that party 
who have the boldness to claim it as their rightful inheritance. 
But what is to be done with it? Confiscation is a very signifi- 
cant word, and a very dangerous one. To disestablish a Church 
is a very indefinite expression, admitting of many shades and 
degrees of meaning; in fact, if you disestablish a Church on 
one footing you will have to establish it on another, for it is 
wholly impossible at once to eradicate the connecting ties which 
centuries have created. With confiscation it is different: Par- 
liament can pass an Act which will cause certain definite 
possessions to be sold by auction. The proceeds can be de- 
posited in the hands of Commissioners, and Commissioners, 
as experience shows, can spend a great deal of it and keep the 
rest locked up a very long time, till it is almost forgotten. 
Let us imagine this to be the case. These Commissioners will 
be holding money, not knowing what to do with it, when it 
has been ‘ruthlessly taken from an organized Church system, 
that will be seen then to want it—all of it; that has had the 
State’s guarantee for its preservation; that has no rival 
claimants with a shadow of right on their side; and that will 
present every aspect of having been deliberately and dishonestly 
robbed of its property. Parliament may redistribute Church 
property in Ireland, reform its conditions, in the same manner 
it has done in England; but confiscation, pure and simple, is 
an experiment which has not been attempted since the Re- 
formation, and which, in the present state of the law, will be a 
great shock to property in every shape, private as well as 
public. It is very easy to prove that private individuals have 
too much money, or that they abuse their responsibilities con- 
nected with property,—then why suffer such evils to go unre- 
formed? The present security for private property is, in fact, 
far more artificial than is commonly imagined. History, in 
the long run, has more to do with the violent destruction of 
private rights than with their creation or growth. Again, is 
there any absolute fixed line between public and private pro- 
perty? ‘The one shades off into the other through a long vista 
of corporate bodies and trusteeships. Interference with the 
rights of property is a question also in itself wholly incapable 
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of being defined as to its rights and powers. A ‘hard and fast’ 
line can never be laid down, either between the property that 
may or may not be interfered with, or to mark the extent of inter- 
ference in any particular case ; but, viewing the subject calmly 
and unimpassionately, as it bears upon the Irish Church, we 
cannot but discern in Mr. Gladstone’s proposals a very bold 
stride which, as a precedent, will be taken by Communists and 
Socialists as an advance towards their own theories on the sub- 
ject of property. It must be remembered that if property is 
confiscated, somebody must receive what others lose. Now, as 
a moral question, it is, perhaps, easier to judge of the rights of 
a case by looking to the receiver than the loser. And for this 
reason: it is no sin to be robbed, the misfortune of it is the 
prominent feature of the transaction as viewed from that side ; 
but when the purse which has been taken out of one man’s 
pocket is seen in the hands of another, then it is a moral 
question, viz. the sin of robbing, that rises up in the mind. 
To judge of the present case by the same rule; imagine an 

person or persons holding the property of the Irish Church: 
and according to existing prejudices, if we cannot call them 
abstract rights, would not such possession appear to be a very 
questionable holding? These things have a warning in them 
which it is well all parties should consider for their own 
interests as well as for the interests of the Church. 

And what, in conclusion, is to be the result of all this? We 
are not great alarmists, and if we have traced the natural 
results of certain principles and of certain legislation with 
regard to the Irish Church, it has been partly on the principle 
of a reductio ad absurdum. The movement will draw or be 
drawn up before these consequences take place. In spite of 
open attacks on the Church, and her outward position; in spite 
of mistaken friends and theorists; in spite of those many 
threats which, though originating against the Irish Church, 
sound as if one truth at any rate was felt by their utterers, viz. 
the union between that Church and England; in spite of all 
these things, and, indeed, on account of their very number and 
comprehensiveness, we have great confidence in the future of 
this united Church. The growth, the increased activity of the 
Church both in England and Ireland, naturally point to the 
present time as one of attack from her enemies, but not of 
decay or collapse. The true principle of Church and State 
implies, from the independent position from which the one 
views the other, a perpetual readjusting of details; implies that 
seeming struggle, that ever arranging of terms, which is the 
best possible security for life and vigour, and for the greatest 
amount of peace and concord destined for us to enjoy. Life is 
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a struggle in all things, and if one element of a constitution 
overpowers every other,—if the Church, for instance, with all its 
sacred independence, that teaches of a living influence from the 
spiritual world, is absorbed and swallowed into a department of 
State,—there may be peace for a time, but the peace of death. A 
wholesome shaking together of various elements and opinions, 
both political and spiritual, pertaining to the Church, may be 
destined by Providence to be the issue of what seems so 
alarming. The Establishment may be so far passed under 
review, even in this country, as to afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the return of many separatist bodies; and property 
may be so far threatened, as to stimulate its holders to a sense 
of its responsibilities ; but we do not see in the present growth 
of the Church’s work, and the hold she is gaining by it over the 
minds and hearts of the people, any signs of approaching disso- 
lution, or of a severance between Church and State. The bond 
which unites them is grounded on the solid and lasting witness 
to the cause of Christ given by a Christian people to the spiritual 
influence of Christ’s Church on earth. 


NO, €XLI.—N.S. 





Art. VII.—Celebrated Sanctuaries of the Madonna. By Rev. J. 
Spencer Norrucore, D.D., President of S. Mary’s College, 
Oscott. London: Longmans. 1868. 


A MONOGRAPH is certainly one of the most useful kinds of 
publication common among us. It is generally the product of 
one who has thought much and long on a favourite subject ; he 
is slightly enthusiastic upon it, and often he throws himself into 
it heart and soul. There is, no doubt, always a temptation to 
make too much of it, to give it an undue prominence, to put out 
of sight things that make for the other side, and might detract 
from its importance. It is much the same with a biographer, who, 
set to work to write the history of a personal friend, or of some 
public character whom he esteems a hero, unconsciously sup- 
presses facts which make against his idol, and dwells principally 
on those which give him lustre. In fact, all warm-hearted men 
have their hobbies, which they are inclined to trot out in not the 
most judicious manner. This is the case with Dr. Northcote in 
the book before us; a convert to the Roman faith, he has very 
naturally imbibed an enthusiasm in the articles of his new creed, 
which he is particularly anxious to display, to revive a reverence 
in others such as he now feels in himself. He has seen in his 
own country once famous sanctuaries now in ruins, often horribly 
desecrated ; the memories of their former glories faded out of 
mind; the very histories forgotten; and the faith, which, as it 
were, belonged to them despised and contemned. The enthu- 
siastic champion stands up to assert their pre-eminence, and to 
challenge the unbelieving world in their defence. Rising above 
the petty prejudices of doubting minds, superior to the inductions 
of historical facts, he is prepared to assert his belief in all the 
legends of a less critical but more superstitious age, and to 
enforce, by his own chivalrous determination, the truth and reality 
of the many miracles and interventions of the Madonna in con- 
nexion with her sanctuaries, both in medizval and modern times. 
Such a spirit is worthy of admiration, but it hardly ensures 
implicit credence; we admire his courage, but we doubt his 
judgment; we read his book, but we do not esteem it a history. 
In one sense it is history; it is a history of what men have 
believed, but such belief does not make the things believed in 
to be historical facts. 

However, as a repertory of legends connected with certain 
churches and convents, the book is of value; and had it been 
nothing more, we should have been glad to have such legends 
gathered into a volume and given to us. It much increases the 
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interest attached to visiting an ancient building to know its 
legendary history, and to be able to trace the legend in its ruins; 
but to suppose that, because the legend can be traced through 
its minutest details, and found to agree with still-existing 
buildings and churches, therefore they are evidences of the truth 
of the legend, is to draw a conclusion on very insufficient 
premisses ; enthusiasm will build up an edifice which experience 
soon dissipates. It is said that when Sir Walter Scott for the 
first time visited Carlisle, many years after he had written 
‘ Waverley,’ he was shown a certain window in the castle, and the 
guide gravely told him that that was the chamber where Fergus 
M‘Ivor was confined. The writer of this article, when travelling 
from Callendar to Loch Lomond, had pointed out to him with 
ree sincerity the exact places where Fitz-James fought 

oderic MacAlpine ; where the clans assembled ; the island on 
Loch Katrine where the King first saw Ellen. In wandering 
through the aisles and crypts of Glasgow Cathedral, he was 
seriously asked by a Presbyterian minister, who had accidentally 
joined him, which he thought was the vault where the Osbal- 
distons met. In fact, we may safely affirm that Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels and poems have not only created an interest in the 
places there described, but have, so to speak, so impressed 
the minds of his own countrymen, that they have passed out of 
the domains of romance into those of history; fictions have 
become facts; legend, history ; characters, men and women, who 
are only the creations of the fertile brains of the novelist and 
poet, have acquired in the minds of his countrymen an objective 
existence as real as that of Charles Edward Stuart and Flora 
Macdonald. 

If then the popular mind is so apt to realize an ideal in modern 
times, in matters no way connected with that strongest faculty of 
all, religion—-or, if you like, superstition,—can we wonder if the 
dreams or waking fancies of deeply religious men and women, 
absorbed in devotion, often with bodily faculties weakened by 
long fastings and solitary meditation, became to them the deepest 
realities? The story of such visions would receive accretions 
from the oft-repeated narrative, and a roundness and perfection 
of its parts when it was committed to writing. The thought of 
the brain, unnaturally excited by fastings and watchings, can 
easily affect the organs of the eye and ear, and transfer what is 
passing within to an action external to the body. A long con- 
templation on the injustice and violence of wicked men, a wonder 
that such is permitted by the Ruler of the world, a prayer to 
the Queen of Heaven to set right such perturbations of God’s 
truth, is a common subject for meditation in all religious minds. 
Then would follow an impression that the seer of the vision is 
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called upon to arrest the evil, though almost an unwilling instru- 
ment in such a mighty work ; a feeling like that which Shake- 
speare so marvellously describes in the character of Hamlet, when 
he became acquainted with his own and his country’s wrongs. 
He sees his father’s ghost: of course he does. His brooding 
mind must see something supernatural in the unnatural state of 
events with which he was surrounded: he receives a charge to 
avenge all these wrongs, coupled, perhaps, with an exceeding 
unwillingness to undertake the duty :— 
*O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!’ 

But the evil is too great, the call too strong; it must be done. 
The office of avenger is too sacred to he refused, the obligation 
too distinct to be avoided. The seer of the vision, the receiver 
of the message, must go forth and proclaim its truth, and act up 
to its injunctions. This, no doubt, is an explanation of many of 
the apparitions which religious persons believed themselves to 
have witnessed. Then, often, success crowned the effort. There 
was found a like faith in those to whom the message was con- 
veyed as was in the person who received it at the first. The 
effect passed away in the multitude, but it lived in the minds 
of the devout, and the place where such manifestations were sup- 
or to begin became invested with an idea of sanctity, and a 
elief in a more peculiar presence of the person who appeared. 
Special prayers would be offered there, and special oblations 
made. 

Besides this, there was another fertile source from which 
visions and miracles relating to the Blesse Virgin flowed in the. 
later years of the Middle Ages. There was the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, which divided the Western Church into 
two schools. There was the famous University of Paris, where 
these immortal disputations were carried on; and where, we may 
add, the point was never concluded. When beaten in argument, 
or overpowered by numbers, the weaker party had no scruple in 
having recourse to a vision or a miracle to confirm their doctrine: 
it was exactly a dignus vindice nodus, in which the votaries of 
the defeated doctrine might reasonably expect the aggrieved 
object of these disputations, the Blessed Virgin, to vindicate 
herself,— Deus intersit. 

It is also partly this same cause that in our own day arouse: 
such a strong enthusiasm in favour of the miraculous in connexion 
with the Blessed Virgin. The doctrine has been affirmed by 
a Papal Bull; all faithful Roman Catholics are bound to support 
it; nay, they seem as if they considered that the Catholic 
faith depended on the maintenance of this dogma. For it is 
not only against attacks from without that the upholder of the 
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late decree has to defend himself, and, as he is fondly persuaded, 
the Mother of God too: there are wheels within wheels. There 
are many within the pale of the Church of Rome who deny, or 
at least do not hold, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
As this fact is one not generally known, except through the 
pages of Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Eirenicon,’ and there the cause of this un- 
belief is not gone into or explained, our readers will not be sorry 
if we delay them for a few pages in order to throw a ray of light 
on a subject with which not many are conversant, while we give a 
slight sketch of the origin of the doctrine and of the opposition to it. 

The twelfth century saw a great change in the habit of religious 
thought, as well as in the mode of religious argument. It saw 
S. Bernard, whom we may call the last of the Fathers, and S. 
Anselm, who may be properly termed the first of the Schoolmen. 
Soon afterwards the Gelenite of Paris rose to the summit of 
its sage sae all the mighty intellect of Western Europe flocked 
to be taught, or to teach, at that fountain-head of learning. 
Mighty disputations, which seemed to shake the theological edifice 
to its foundations, were there carried on; theses were read, and 
propositions and positions maintained, or disputed, or denied, 
with all the energy of the most subtle intellects. The cause of 
this change in the manner of treating theology was the intro- 
duction of the works of Aristotle into the Christian Universities : 
a Latin translation from an Arabic translation had been procured 
from some one of the famous Moorish Universities in Spain. It 
was seized upon by the learned, and, for the first time, theological 
doctrines were thrown into a logical form. Everything was to 
be tried in the crucible of a syllogism. What could pass that 
had a good chance of becoming an Article of Faith. Then arose 
the two schools of Nominalists and Realists, in the midst of 
which the doctrine of transubstantiation was elaborated, depend- 
ing, as it does scholastically, on the definition of certain abstract 
terms. Then, too, for the first time, a definite theory of the 
Atonement was worked out ; our own great archbishop propound- 
ing the idea so generally held by Protestants, of our Lord’s death 
being a payment of our debt to His heavenly Father. In the 
middle of the thirteenth century was born, in what was termed 
the kingdom of Northumbria, which included a portion of the 
lowlands of Scotland, one whose intellect was destined to exer- 
cise an influence over a large portion of the Church for many 
centuries, an influence still exercised and still felt. John, called 
Duns from the place of his birth, and Scotus, from the nation to 
which he belonged, was educated at Merton College, Oxford, 
then newly founded ; he was afterwards attracted to that centre of 
all learning, the University of Paris. "When he came there, he 
found the teaching of his mighty predecessor, 8. Thomas Aquinas, 
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supreme. He was a bold man who dared to contradict any 
doctrine of the great master; but Scotus, with a learning little, 
if at all, inferior to the author of the ‘ Summa,’ and with perhaps 
a greater subtlety of intellect, dared to advance a position which 
the other had expressly denied. §. Thomas had written (‘ Com- 
pend. Theol.’ c. 224), quoting S. Augustine :—‘ Commixtio sexis, 
‘ que sine libidine esse non potest, post peccatum primi parentis 
‘transmittit peccatum originale in prolem, Sic autem ab Adam 
‘processit B. Virgo, quia nata fuit per commixtionem sexuum, 
‘sicut et ceteri. Et ideo concepta fuit in originali peccato.’ And 
again: ‘Si cum peccato originali concepta non fuisset, non indi- 
‘ geret per Christum redimi. Et sic non esset Christus univer- 
‘salis hominum redemptor. Est ergo tenendum, quod cum peccato 
‘originali concepta fuit.’ (Ibid.) His contemporary, 8. Bona- 
ventura, had expressed the same opinion even more strongly :— 
‘Nullus invenitur dixisse de his quos audivimus auribus nostris, 
‘ Virginem Mariam a peccato originali fuisse immunem.’ (‘Sent.’ 
iii. Dis. 3.) Scotus dared to contradict both. He answered the 
objection of 8. Thomas thus :—‘ Christus est perfectissimus 
‘mediator: igitur Christus habuit perfectissimum gradum medi- 
‘andi possibilem respectu alicujus persone. Sed respectu nullius 
‘persona habuit excellentiorem gradum quam respectu Marie : 
‘igitur, &c. Sed hoc non esset, nisi meruisset eam preeservari 
*& peccato originali. . . . Quum Christus multis animabus meruerit 
‘ gratiam et gloriam, quare nulla anima erit ei debitrix pro inno- 
‘centia?... Ita (sc. infectionem carnis) posset Deus in primo 
‘instanti conceptionis Virginis, dando tunc gratiam, delere, ne 
‘esset causa necessaria infectionis in anima.’ (Scotus, vii. i. 92, 
93.) And his boldness was crowned with success, for he carried 
with him a large following. 

Scotus was a Franciscan, 8. Thomas a Dominican ; the two 
orders ranged themselves under their respective leaders; two 
schools were formed, known in ‘ecclesiastical history as the 
Scotists and the Thomists; and they carried on a perpetual 
warfare of words. They disputed at the University, they dis- 
a before councils, they carried their disputations before the 

ope himself. For six hundred years have these two gone on 
disputing, and the dispute is not yet at an end, even after the 
Bull of Pope Pius, Dec. 8, 1854. In later times, the Jesuits 
threw the immense weight of their influence into the scale of the 
Franciscans ; still the Dominicans hold out; still the traditionary 
teaching of the Order maintains its sway, even where the order 
itself is almost extinct, as the opinions collected by Dr. Pusey 
attest. It was from Spain that the first opposition arose against 
thaking the opinion into a dogma; and naturally so, when we 
remember that the Dominicans were the Inquisitors, and the 
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Inquisition exercised its power in that country even as late as 
the present century. 

It was during the heat of the controversy, when each side 
was fighting for victory, that the cultus of the Blessed Virgin so 
rapidly increased. Each was zealous for her honour, and many 
on both sides were unscrupulous as to the means they took to 
establish their favourite doctrine: miracles were called in to aid, 
when argument failed. People ther believed in the existence of 
miracles more readily than they do now; and were, consequently, 
prepared to credit those reported on their own side. Enthusiastic 
persons, men and women, saw a miracle where ordinary persons 
saw only a remarkable event; some did not hesitate to contrive 
miracles where they could not otherwise find them; the end 
justified the means. Where a miracle or an apparition had 
appeared, the place became invested with a peculiar sanctity. 
Pilgrimages followed, and the richness of the offerings made 
there incited the rival orders to multiply the sanctuaries to 
which such offerings could be drawn. Retribution followed : 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century came in like a flood, 
and swept away the abuses which superstition had fostered and 
the wealth which cupidity had heaped up. Fraud, and sometimes 
violence, had been employed in building up; fraud and violence 
threw down, profaned, desecrated ; ruined shrines alone witnessed 
to succeeding generations the often mistaken piety of the past. 

With such historical records before us, we cannot but express 
our surprise that any one should come forward to endorse all 
the reported miracles and apparitions which abounded in the 
chronicles or traditions of those times. ‘This Dr. Northcote 
deliberately does in the volume before us, and he is ready to do 
the like for all such as modern times pretend to. Two of the 
longest chapters in his volume are written to support the pre- 
tensions of the authenticity of the holy house of Loreto and the 
apparition of La Salette. Our readers will not expect us to 
enter into a discussion on either of these, or to adduce elaborate 
proofs to show that neither has any historical claim on our faith. 
We are spared the first, because the question has been fully dis- 
cussed in our pages (see Christian Remembrancer for 1854, vol. 
xxvii.). The apparition of La Salette has even less, for it is 
disbelieved by many bishops and ecclesiastics of the French 
Church at this very day. It rests on the testimony of two 
peasant children, a boy and a girl; whether the apparition was 
an illusion of the brain, or an invention of the children, or 
whether, which seems far from improbable, a pious fraud, got up 
by some devotee of the Blessed Virgin, zealous for her honour, 
and disheartened at the irreligious condition of France five and 
twenty years ago, we do not now care to inquire. Ignorant 
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children are easily imposed upon; and, as those acquainted with 
child nature are well aware, such children adhere to a story they 
have told with a surprising obstinacy, so persistent, that they soon 
persuade themselves of the truth of a fact which is really one of 
their own invention. Nay, older persons sometimes do the like. 
Is it not well known that George IV. persuaded himself that he 
was in the battle of Waterloo, and even appealed to the Duke of 
Wellington to attest his assertion? The mind of Dr. Northcote 
is perhaps under something of the like hallucination, in matters 
connected with the cwltus of the Blessed Virgin, as that which 
possessed the Prince Regent respecting his presence at Waterloo. 

Leaving, then, Dr. Northcote to the enjoyment of his fancies, 
and looking at his book as one which contains a collection of 
many of the legends which are attached to the name of the 
Madonna, we find very much to interest us in its perusal. We 
turn naturally to the sanctuaries in our own country ; we take a 
deeper interest in the histories and legends connected with places 
which are familiar to us, or endeared by personal recollections. 
There is not one of us who has lingered about an ancient 
cathedral or a ruined abbey, and pondered on its past glories, 
without heaving a sigh at the low condition or ruined aspect it 
has now, and regretting the cupidity or the fanaticism which has 
reduced it from what it once was to its present neglected state. 
Whose heart is so cold that he would not rejoice to see a resto- 
ration of some part at least of the gorgeous worship which once 
was celebrated in the grand old cathedral of Durham, or of the 
splendour which enriched the shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham? 
The time has gone by when Englishmen thought that coldness, 
irreverence, and dirt were the proper characteristics of churches 
dedicated to the worship of the Almighty. 

Devotion to the Blessed Virgin may be said to have had its 
true origin in the decree of the Council of Ephesus, when the 
title of Theotokos was giventoher. Yet it is not exactly the fact 
that the giving of this title was the cause of the cultus, for some 
of the Fathers before that time had employed the word to express 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, as the two Gregorys did ; it 
was the Nestorian heretics who really drove the Catholic mind to 
the paying to her the tribute of devotion ; and even then it seems 
as if the cultus of that time was far more in honour of the Son 
than of the Mother, more a mode of testifying the belief in the 
verity of the true doctrine of the Incarnation, denied by the 
heretics, than of giving her an undue worship. When she was 
addressed as the ‘ Mother of God,’ when she was represented as 
the Mother with her infant Son, she appeared, it is true, as the 
prominent — ; but it was to express clearly the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Incarnation—the two natures in the One Person of 
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Christ. We can see how easily the mind of the worshipper 
would penetrate further, and, from looking at her merely as the 
Theotokos, would see in the Mother of God one possessed with 
a mother’s influence and power. The Mother of the Saviour soon 
became the Mother of Salvation; as S. John Damascene calls 
her (‘ Homil. in Annun.’), ‘the common salvation of all in ex- 
tremity’ (1) TavTwv duod TOV TEpAaTwV THs yis KoLV?) owTnpia). 
‘The alone Mother of God, who art to be worshipped (# 
mpooxuvntn) for ever.’ Nestorianism lived on, and lives still, 
when other earlier heresies on the nature of Christ—like Arian- 
ism—have died; nay, it was once a great ecclesiastical power. 
Catholics showed their orthodoxy by honouring the Mother of 
God; their abhorrence of heresy by rendering her worship. 
Thus arose the story of her Assumption, and the festival (Aug. 
15) in honour of that supposed event. She then became the 
Mater Coronatu, endued with power both in heaven and earth. 
Language was addressed to her such as belonged only to God ; 
e.g. Peter Damian, in a sermon (‘In Nativ. B. V. M.’ speaks 
thus: ‘Et data est tibi omnis potestas in ccelo et in terra: nil 
‘ tibi impossibile, cui possibile est desperatos in spem beatitudinis 
‘relevare. Quomodo enim illa potestas tue potentie poterit 
‘obviare, que de carne tua carnis suscepit originem? Accedis 
‘enim ante illud aureum humane reconciliationis altare, non 
‘solum regnans sed imperans, domina non ancilla.’ 

Under such teaching as this we need not wonder at the extent 
to which her cultus went. There is something in it of itself very 
attractive to weak and fallen humanity: it comes with the force 
of home and all its dear recollections—its rest, its love. Here is 
the Mother ; one with all a woman’s sympathies and a mother’s 
affection. Who is it that a child clings to in the moment of 
terror, nay, of guilt and shame? Its mother. To whom does the 
young wife look for guidance in her new home and new duties? 
Her mother. In Southern Europe the Mother of God is all this 
to every family. There is an image or a picture of the Mater 
Coronata or the Mater;Dolorosa in every house, seemingly watch- 
ing over and knowing all that passes. No one fears her; she is 
too kind, too sweet, to be dreaded: she is the confidante of every 
one in the house. The wife confides all her troubles and sorrows 
to the Madonna; the child confesses to her what he dare not 
confess to his father. All look to her for protection, for assist- 
ance in difficulty ; nay, for counsel and advice. Dr. Northcote 
describes it thus :— 

‘They come and pour forth their whole souls before some picture or image 
of the Madonna, entering into all their hopes and fears, doubts and anxieties, 
every detail of their domestic circumstances, quite as naturally as a child 


confides its little troubles or desires to one of whose sympathy and assistance 
it has reason to be assured. At one time you may see a poor woman who is 
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going on a journey, or removing from her usual place of residence, come to 
take leave of her favourite Madonna, and talk to her, and lament over the 
separation, and in every respect converse with her as though she were her 
nearest and dearest friend from whom she was about to part : er you may 
see another rush hastily into a church, evidently under the pressure of some 
sudden trial, throw herself at the feet of the Madonna, and cover them with 
kisses ; then, amid the most convulsive sobs, and with anything but the silent 
prayer of Anna, in which ‘only her lips moved, but her voice was not heard 
at all,’ tell her the whole history of what had happened, and implore her 
interference. Gradually her agitation subsides ; she has communicated her 
troubles to one who will be sure to help her, and, strengthened by this con- 
solation, she rises from her knees, with a calm and cheerful countenance, to 
go forth and bear them patiently. Yet she ‘can scarcely make up her mind 
to leave the sanctuary of her peace. As she withdraws with slow and un- 
willing steps, ever and anon she turns her head to waft another kiss to the 
Madonna: and you may hear such parting exclamations as these bursting 
from her lips: ‘* Addio, Mamma mia; I have told you everything ; I am 
going away now, I reckon upon your help ; you understand me: I know you 
will not disappoint me: Addio, Mamma mia, addio.” 

‘And lest any of my readers should think that this childlike simplicity is 
confined to the lower and more uneducated classes, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of presenting them with one or two extracts from a little book of 
devotions, published about thirty years ago, by a distinguished advocate, at 
that time one of the judges in Naples. This is a specimen of the kind of 
address which he uses towards the Madonna :—“ Listen to me, my Mother : 
you must grant me what I have asked, for, if you refuse, what will people 
say of you? Either that you could not, or that you would not, help me. 
That you could not, nobody will believe, for they know you too well for 
that; and then that you would not—I protest I would rather be told 
that you had not the power than that you had not the will. What! 
shall it be said that my own Mother, the Mother of mercy, grace, and 
kindness, had not the will to relieve the necessity of one of her children ? 
O what then will become of her reputation? Think of this, my Mother, 
and extricate yourself from the dilemma if you can.” And again: “ You 
think, perhaps, my Mother, that you have given me a great deal already ; I 
do not deny it; but you owe me still more than you have given me. Every 
one knows that your riches are inexhaustible, that you are the Queen of heaven 
and earth, the Dispenser of grace and the gifts of God. But then consider, 
I pray you, that those riches were given you, not for yourself alone, but 
for your children ; for me, the last and most unworthy of them all! Was it 
not to redeem us that the Son of God became man, and chose you for His 
mother? Behold, then, all that you have is ours; it was given you for us; 
it belongs to us. Now you cannot deny that all you have yet given me is as 
nothing compared with what you possess. You are, therefore, my debtor, 
and you owe me much. Is it not so? What answer have you to make to 
this ?”’—Pp. 109, 110. 


‘ To such an extent is this idea of the protection afforded by the 
Blessed Virgin, and the almost impossibility of her refusing any 
one his request who pays her regular devotion, that she is invoked 
to assist and render successful the most profligate in their most 
atrocious crimes. Leaders of banditti, whose life is spent in 
murder, plunder, violence, and violation, are often found most 
scrupulous in their acts of devotion towards her. They will doff 
their hat to her image, and repeat an ‘Ave;’ nay, they will 
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devoutly invoke her assistance in the commission of the most 
fearful crimes. This combination of devotion with the indul- 
gence of the worst passions, and the perpetration of the most 
monstrous iniquities, is one of the incredible instances of the 
perversion of the Gospel of our Lord that this present age 
witnesses, and must inevitably lead to a complete infidelity in 
respect to God and to His Son. 

Without, however, regarding this miserable perversion of 
religion, and looking only at the development of the cultws of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Middle Ages, we see it would be a natural 
consequence that sanctuaries of the Madonna would largely 
increase, incessant pilgrimages be made to them, and the richest 
gifts offered. The idea of obtaining what is popularly called 
‘good luck’ was universally prevalent ; every escape from misfor- 
tune, every providential assistance in the time of difficulty, was 
thought to come from the intercession of the Mother of God, and 
increased her fame, and led to new acts of devotion. Dr. North- 
cote’s book is a repertory of such instances: it is crowded with 
them; they fill pages. We do not, however, intend to inflict 
them upon our readers, except where they appear in connexion 
with other and more interesting matter. We shall confine our- 


selves to one or two sanctuaries situated in our own country :— 


‘ Few countries were richer in sanctuaries dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
than old Catholic England, which, as most readers are aware, derived its 
beautiful title of “The Dowry of Mary” from the number of churches 
which bore her name, of which a large proportion are still standing. Many 
of these were places of pilgrimage, resorted to no less devotedly than 
Einsiedlen or Loreto, whilst the foundation of others is linked with legendary 
tales which manifest to us how familiar to the mind of the old English 
Catholic was the notion that certain spots, and those for the most part “the 
solitary places of the wilderness,” were regarded by her with special favour, 
and had not unfrequently been rendered sacred by her visible presence.’-— 
P. 230. 


Of these we select the description given of one :— 


‘But incomparably the most celebrated sanctuary of Our Lady existing 
not only in Norfolk, but in all England, was that of Walsingham, the first 
foundation of which took place in 1061, when the widow of one Ricoldie de 
Faveraches built a chapel here in all respects like to the Holy House of Naza- 
reth. This was more than two centuries before the miraculous removal of 
the Holy House to Loreto, for it will be remembered that long before that 
event the house within which the Divine Word had been made Flesh formed 
one of the chief localities devoutly visited by pilgrims to the Holy Land. 
A few years after the Conquest, Sir Geoffry de Faveraches or Favercourt, 
son of the first foundress, endowed the chapel with lands and revenues, and 
built a church and priory, in which he placed a community of Austin canons, 
his own chaplain Edwin becoming the first prior. The priory was a grand edi- 
fice, often rebuilt ; but the Chapel of the Annunciation stood separate from the 
— church, and itself enclosed the original wooden chapel containing the 
‘amous image, to which, says Blomefield, “foreigners of all nations came on 
pilgrimage, insomuch that the number of her devotees seemed to equal those 
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of Our Lady of Loreto in Italy : the town of Walsingham Parva owed thereto 
its chief maintenance and support.” 

‘Henry IIL. paid a visit here in 1248; but it was during the reign of his 
son Edward I. that the pilgrimage first attained that extraordinary popu- 
larity which it retained until the overthrow of religion. This king had a 
very special devotion to Our Lady of Walsingham, and attributed to her 
intercession his deliverance from death on occasion of a singular accident 
that took place at Windsor, in 1270, just before he set out on his crusade. 
He was sitting playing at chess, when he suddenly rose without any apparent 
reason, and left his seat. As he did so, a heavy stone detached itself from 
the groined roof, and fell exactly on the spot where the prince had been sitting. 
He twice visited the shrine, once in 1247, and again in 1263, and it is pro- 
bable that the miraculous translation of the Holy House from Nazareth to 
Goreto, which took place in the reign of this monarch, contributed not a 

ittle to increase the veneration of the English people to the sanctuary of 
Walsingham. No English shrine could boast of equal popularity ; and the 
common people, in their simplicity, believed, says Blomefield, “ that the Milky 
Way was appointed by Providence to point out the particular place and 
residence of the Blessed Virgin, and was on that account generally called 
Walsingham Way.” He adds: “I have myself heard old people of this 
country so to call and distinguish it some years past.” .... 

‘Erasmus, who visited Walsingham before the suppression of the monas- 
teries, has described it in vivid terms in his colloquy entitled “ Peregrinatio 
Religionis Ergo :”—“ There is a college of regular canons here,” he says, 
“with scarce any revenues besides the offerings made by the pilgrims to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, of which the most valuable are preserved. The church 
is splendid and beautiful, but the Virgin dwells not in it, for the church, out 
of reverence, is given to her Son. She has a chapel so contrived as to be on 
the right hand of her Son. In this unfinished chapel is another little narrow 
chapel, all of wood, with an open roof, and on either side of it a narrow 
door, through which the pilgrims are admitted to pay their devotions and 
make their offerings. There is scarcely any light except that from the 
burning wax tapers, which have a delightful smell, but within all is bright 
and shining, glittering all over with gold, silver, and jewels, so that you 
would take it to be the abode of the gods. A canon-resident is ever at 
the altar, to receive and take care of the offerings.” ’"—Pp. 252, 253. 

The venerated images, esteemed in their popular time to be 
miraculous, were generally destroyed at the Reformation ; though, 
in most cases, very much against the wish of the people. The 
image at Walsingham had to be taken to Chelsea in order to be 
burnt, probably through fear that its destruction would be hin- 
dered by the inhabitants. One of these images, and, as far as we 
know, one only, remains to the present day. It was at Aber- 
deen, and Dr. Northcote gives this account of it :— 

‘The history of another Scottish image, that of Aberdeen, is yet more 
interesting, from the fact (unique, we believe, in the records of our British 
sanctuaries) that it was preserved from sacrilege at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and is still an object of religious veneration. It was of wood, and 
originally occupied the cathedral p meeN of Saint Macarius, whence, after 
having been venerated for nearly 600 years, it was removed in the early part 
of the sixteenth century by Gavin Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen. That pious 

relate had succeeded in erecting a bridge of seven arches over the river 
ion, and, after the custom of Catholic times, constructed a chapel on the 
first arch of his bridge, in which he deposited the holy image.’—P. 294. 
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The subsequent history of this image is curious. It fell into 
the hand of some Protestant who, our author declares, was pre- 
vented from destroying it because of the judgments which fell 
on those who had attempted to lay hands on it. In 1623, 
William Laing, Procurator to the King of Spain, having 
obtained possession of it, had it conveyed to Belgium, and 

laced in the hands of the Infanta Isabella, the governor of the 

ow Countries. It was removed to a chapel attached to the 
palace of Brussels, where William Laing was entrusted to 
collect a history of it, and of the miracles connected with it. 
Three years after, it was transferred to a newly-built church of 
the Augustinian fathers with great pomp. Pope Urban VIII. 
granted a plenary indulgence to all who assisted at the ceremony. 
The image itself was decked with the Infanta’s jewels, and 
covered with a robe glittering with gold and precious stones. 
A confraternity of Notre Dame de Bon Succés was formed, with 
the Infanta enrolled among its members. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when revolutionary troubles broke out, it was saved by an 
Englishman of the name of Morris; in 1805, it was again set 
up in its former place. The chapel having been granted to the 
Protestants in 1814, it was transferred to the parish church of 
Finisterre. In 1852, M. Van Genechten, curé of the parish, had 
a chapel built to receive it; and on May 5, in 1854, the confra- 
ternity of Notre Dame de Bon Succés was restored by the 
authority of the Archbishop of Malines, her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Brabant accepting the office of honorary provost. 
Dr. Northcote adds in a note:—‘It is understood that the pro- 
‘ posal has been made to restore the image of Our Lady of Good 
‘Success to the Scottish Catholics of Aberdeen; and that a 
‘ petition to this effect is at this moment under consideration at 
* Rome.’ 

There is no doubt that a very great effort is made just now to 
revive the medizval worship of the Blessed Virgin; and that 
converts from our own ranks, like Dr. Northcote, are the most 
strenuous in this endeavour. It is equally true that the old 
Roman Catholics of England look on the attempt with anything 
but favour. The English mind of the present day is too much 
given to calm investigation to adopt without inquiry the legends 
and stories which were once believed, and, in some countries, 
are still believed, about miracles and interventions, as matters of 
fact. The volume before us is, without doubt, published with 
the intention of helping forward the movement: we do not 
think it calculated to aid it much. Italians and a few enthusiastic 
Englishmen may be induced to credit the stories about pictures 
of the Madonna moving their eyes; but few Roman Catholics, 
we are assured, are prepared to endorse as true the accounts of 
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them which Dr. Northcote gravely records in his pages. Nay, 
we may go further; we think that such publications as this are 
calculated to arrest the movement, rather than to aid it. As 
Anglicans, we may freely acknowledge that the Blessed Virgin 
does not receive the honour due to her as the Mother of God, 
and we should be glad to see the Protestant prejudice against her 
considerably abate. We confess that it is impossible to maintain 
a complete and full belief in the mystery of the Incarnation, 
without as full and complete an acknowledgment of the purity 
given to her who bore the Immaculate Son of God in her womb. 
We may assent, at least, to the teaching of Peter Lombard, 
that she was purified from all sin at the annunciation of the 
angel; ‘Mariam totam Spiritus Sanctus in eam veniens a pec- 
cato prorsus mundavit’ (‘ Lenten.’ lib. iii. Dis. 3). And this 
is certainly also the doctrine of the Orthodox Church of the 
East, though we believe that no authoritative decision has 
been made on the subject: for in her catechism and books of 
instruction she exempts none from original sin; yet in her 
sacred offices and books of devotion the title of "Aypavtos is 
continually given to her. For instance, in one office for the First 
Hour, ’Axorovia tis A. “Opas, we have the following, and we 
might quote many more, Xpiords 6 Oeds bia mpecBe@v Tijs 
Tavaxpavtov avTov Mntpos... . €Xenoat Huas, K.T.A.—a mode 


of expression which, at the least, implies that she was sanctified 
from her mother’s womb, At a time when Anglicans are so 
earnestly desiring, and endeavouring to accomplish, the reunion 
with the Oriental Church, we should do our utmost to make 
our teaching not repugnant to her in all points not other- 
wise defined by our own. 








Art. VIIIL—1. Lectures on the Science of Language. First 
Series, 5th Edition, 1866. Second Series, 3d Thousand, 
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2. Chips from a German Workshop. Essays on the Science of 
Religion, &c. &c. London: Longmans. 1867. 


WE believe the savans of our day—who in the positiveness of 
their positivism have abandoned the venerable traditions which 
Moses has delivered—have not yet decided at what stage of our 
pithekogenesis the great Adam-ape of us all began to speak ; 
passing into self-revealing language out of the bestial chatter 
to which he had hitherto been doomed. If the testimony of 
the idea, or man, or number of persons represented by the 
name of Homer, if the testimony of the writings of the Veda, 
be worth anything, we have the evidence of the voice-dividing 
race, and its use of language, for a good three thousand years. 
Whatever refinements use may have introduced into speech, 
whatever higher energies, intellectual pursuits, or the crowning 
gift of the Pentecost may have imparted to language, we can 
scarcely discover in the New what is not to be traced in the 
Old; and a century of which it cannot be said with truth that 
it is wanting in great orators is still content to sit with all its 
doctors and listen to the speakers of the Agora, and the match- 
less eloquence of Athens. Speech is gained by imitation. Not 
long since, the world was charmed by the narrative of the 
labours carried on by some devout priests in Belgium, who have 
devoted themselves to teaching the deaf to speak. By eye and 
touch the deaf-born—these being more apt scholars than those 
not born so—are taught to speak with a very marvellous prompt- 
ness and ease. Let us assume that our ape ancestors had all 
along the interior endowment which lies at the root of intelli- 
, speech. We can do no less than assume this ; because to 
deny it will be to disparage our progenitors. And we are 
bound to honour our parents, whatever may have been their 
state of physical and moral development. Who first helped 
them to formulize their chatter? By what aids, and in what 
age of creation, were the first roots enunciated by the pithe- 
kranthrope? There are nine hundred languages, more or less, 
to the substance of which nothing new has ever been added ; 
and there is no miracle in the Bible more astonishing than that 
which, inferentially, connects the origin of language with the 
development of the Baboon, with or without Lord Monboddo’s 
Egyptian Dem onKing. 
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Sciences are either historical or physical, as the subject- 
matter of them is, or is not, of mere human invention. ‘The 
science of language is historical, if we accept the prevailing 
theory which is connected with the name of Locke, although 
older than Horace, that man having first lived in a state of 
mutism and half-unconscious pantomime, at last travailed under 
his accumulation of ideas and brought forth speech. The pro- 
gress of language, the relationship to each other of the three 
main branches of language—the Semitic, the Aryan, and the 
Turanian—seem to indicate the ‘presence of an historical life 
inherent in language,’ and its subjection to the will of man and 
the power of time. By a slow process the venerable languages 
of Asia have been transformed to their present meagre and 
impoverished condition. In our own land, in four hundred 
years English has been so changed, that that in use in the 
thirteenth century is as difficult as a dead language. But in 
northern and southern Asia and in Africa, in a few generations, 
sometimes in one, the whole aspect of their dialects are changed. 
Since the publication of the Bible we have lost one-fifteenth 
of all the words used in it, that is 388, and we have popu- 
larized the possessive pronoun ‘ és,’ which never once occurs 
there. But in all this ebb and flow man is an unconscious and 
involuntary agent. The impotency of man to alter even the 
gender of a noun is illustrated by the attempt of the Emperor 
Sigismund to change the gender of Schisma. ‘ Though the indi- 
‘vidual seems to be the prime agent in producing new words 
‘and new grammatical forms, he is so only after his individuality 
‘has been merged in the common action of the family, tribe, or 
‘ nation to which he belongs’ ( Max Miiller’s Lect., 1st Ser. p. 43). 
There are, in truth, two factors engaged in bringing about that 
gradual change which we denominate the growth of language. 
These two factors are Phonetic Decay,—which produces gram- 
matical forms, and takes place under the control of laws which 
man has not originated, but which man obeys, unconscious of their 
very existence,—and Dialectic Regeneration. Now, in the geology 
of language, dialects are the ‘ popular and lower strata of speech’ 
out of which the literary languages have sprung; they are the 
pursy citizens and burghers by whose contributions the royal 
dynasties of literature are sustained in their state and influence. 
Where a dialect is selected and consecrated to the priesthood of 
letters, it passes out of common life, and, as far as popular use 
is concerned, is consigned to absolute decay. And even more 
than in the case of phonetic decay, the law of dialectical growth 
is beyond the control of individuals. A poet may invent a 
word, but its acceptance does not depend on him. And gram- 
marians are quite unable to prune language of its abnormal 
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accidents. ‘It is very likely that the gradual disappearance of 
‘irregular declensions and conjagations is due, in literary as well 

as illiterate languages, to the dialect of children’ (1st Ser. 
p. 71). If the term ‘growth’ be applied to language, the 
image it expresses must be identical with that implied when we 
speak of the growth of the crust of the earth, and not with that 
implied when we speak of the growth of a tree. In the latter 
case there is not even a legitimate analogy. The growth of the 
crust of the earth and the growth of language herein resemble 
one another, that in both cases we witness that ‘ modification 
‘which takes place in time by continualiy new combinations of 
‘given elements, which withdraws itself from the control of 
‘free agents, and can in the end be recognised as the result of 
‘natural agencies’ (Ist Ser. p. 73). The science of language 
bears no closer relationship to history than do other sciences, 
though to some extent it contains its own history within itself. 
The study of all language is the acme of this science, and to 
this end the first main step is the classification of all the varieties 
of human speech. Two axioms are to be laid down which we 
must carry with us through the whole subject: that grammar is 
the most essential element, and therefore ground of classification, 
in all languages possessing grammatical articulation ; and that 
grammar does not admit the existence of a mixed idiom. Thus, 
whatever may be the Latinisms and Normanisms of an English 
sentence, the grammar will be Teutonic. In languages like 
the Chinese, where these axioms will not apply, we must be 
satisfied with the ‘ criteria of a morphological affinity instead of 
those of a genealogical relationship.’ 

We shall know when grammar was born when we are able to 
determine when men began to acquire a language other than 
their mother tongue. The conquests of Alexander may be fixed 
upon approximately as a terminus a quo. But barbarians took the 
lead in the new studies; and while Livius Andronicus at Rome 
was translating Homer, we have cotemporary linguists in the 
authors Berosus the Babylonian, Menander the Phoenician, and 
Manetho the Egyptian, and about the same time Moses and Zoro- 
aster'were translated into Greek. But although some of the terms 
of grammar were known to Platoand Aristotle, the actual study 
of grammar belongs to the schools of Alexandria, and the pursuit 
of it is due to the critical labours of those engaged in comparing 
the different manuscripts of Homer. The first grammar was the 
work of Dionysius, the pupil of Aristarchus. This Dionysius 
lived at Alexandria at first, then removed to Rome, and there 
published the grammar of his vernacular, where Greek already 
was the language of fashion and refinement. But grammar 
had already found a home in Rome. Crates, between the second 
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and third Punic wars, lectured on grammar, and to this event 
Suetonius refers the beginning of grammatical studies at Rome. 
During his Gallic campaigns, Cesar composed a grammar and 
dedicated it to Cicero; and he was the inventor of the term 
ablative. Afterwards empirical grammar was introduced by 
Dionysius, and the Latins adopted the grammatical terminology 
of the Greeks. The system of Dionysius prevails to this day ; 
no substantial change has been made in it; and under his 
guidance the study of the dead languages is pursued in all our 
schools to this hour. In Asia, however, grammatical analysis 
boasts a much earlier origin than it can claim in Europe. In 
the sixth century before Christ, the Brahmans had reduced 
their whole language to a small number of roots. It is an 
interesting coincidence, that while in Europe the earliest poetry 
of Greece gave rise to the formation of a grammar, so in India 
it was the study of the Veda—the oldest poetry of the 
Brahmans—which directed the attention of the Caen to that 


study of grammar which they carried to such perfection. But 
neither European nor Asiatic dreamed of applying the ‘ prin- 
ciple of classification to the varieties of human speech.’ The 
sin-born disunion and division of the human family, propagating 
itself through the recurrent disintegration of tribes and nations, 
drew fresh force from that one classification adopted by the 


Greeks, who in their pride styled all not Greeks barbarians. 
The idea of the unity of the human race is a first principle of 
Revelation. All efforts after unification are so many endeavours 
to surmount the barriers and obstructions caused by diversities 
of speech. Accordingly we are prepared to find our illustrious 
lecturer dating ‘the real beginning of the science of language 
from the first day of Pentecost’ (Ist. Ser. p. 134). But that 
science owes more than its first impulse to Christianity, ‘ Trans- 
‘lations of the Lord’s Prayer and of the Bible into every dialect 
‘of the world, form even now the most valuable materials for 
‘the comparative philologist’ (Ibid). The impulse given to 
the progressive movement was unfortunately checked by one 
of those groundless prejudices which do so much damage to 
truth, From 8. Jerome to Leibnitz the fatal delusion reigned 
that Hebrew is the parent language. And yet the labours of 
such theorists were not all wasted; for they kept alive an 
interest in the subject, and they forced the learned to form a 
happier conjecture. It was Leibnitz who, in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, revolutionized the whole course of spe- 
culation, declaring that to ‘call Hebrew the primitive language 
is like calling branches of a tree primitive branches.’ He 
proceeded then to collect all the obtainable examples of the 
various languages, the dialects and provincial and local terms ; 
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but he did not attempt a scientific classification of the whole, nor, 
in Miiller’s judgment, was he happy in arranging the part he 
attempted. To Leibnitz, however, we owe the two works which 
did most to establish the science of language: ‘The Catalogue 
of Languages,’ by the Jesuit Hervas, and Adelung’s ‘ Mithri- 
dates.’ Hervas had studied Leibnitz, and had been carried so 
far on as to have detected the similarity between Sanskrit and 
Greek. If he was somewhat unhappy in some of his theories, 
and if he failed to make much of this important discovery, 
this is to be wholly accounted for by the fact that the infor- 
mation he received from Fra Paolino, the author of the first 
Sanskrit grammar, was very imperfect. To Hervas we owe the 
discovery of the Polynesian family of speech, spreading from 
Madagascar to the Easter Islands, which so long afterwards was 
announced to the world by Humboldt. Adelung, who depends 
partly on Hervas, depends even more directly on Leibnitz, for 
his materials were drawn from those collections of words which 
Leibnitz induced the Russian Government to make. The dis- 
covery of Sanskrit rendered the formation of a system possible. 
That language had ceased to be spoken 300 years B.c. But it 
did not, like Latin, ‘die in giving birth to its numerous off- 
spring.’ As a literary language it is in such familiar use that 
an educated Brahman ‘will write in it with greater fluency 
than in Bengali.’ All Indian names preserved by Greek and 
Roman writers are pure Sanskrit. ‘The Chinese, who next 
after the Greeks became acquainted with the language and 
literature of India, leave us in no doubt as to the predominance 
of Sanskrit; then came the Mohammedans, who translated 
largely the native works in Sanskrit and Persian into Arabic. 
As late as the reign of Akbar down to 1605—he was an apos- 
tate from Islam—we have evidence of the careful and studious 
pursuit of Sanskrit. Roberto de Nobili was the first missionary 
who fully mastered—indeed, perhaps, we may say he was the 
first European who really mastered the Sanskrit language and 
literature. We learn how the Jesuit missionaries of Louis 
XIV. endeavoured to convict the Brahmans of charging false 
doctrines on the Vedas, in so far as the popular religion denied 
the unity and attributes of God, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments. The first grammar of Sanskrit—of course a 
very inadequate one—saw the light in 1776, from the pen of 
I. P. Wesdin, a German, a Carmelite friar, whose name in 
religion was Paulinus a Santo Bartolomeo. But it was not 
yet known that this language, as speken in the times of 
Alexander and Solomon, and centuries before, was to Greek 
and Latin as French is to Italian and Spanish. The foundation 
of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 1784, may be regarded as 
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fixing the date of the beginning of European Sanskrit philo- 
logy ; while to Frederick Schlegel belongs the credit of having 
made ‘ the discovery of a new world,’ through the publication of 
his work on ‘ The Language and Wisdom of the Indians,’ which 
was published in 1808, which took in the languages of India, 
Persia, Greece, Italy and Germany, and proceeded ‘to rivet 
them together by the simple name of Indo-Germanic’ (1st Ser. 
». 183). 
. The recognition of Sanskrit was speedily followed by the 
discovery of its relationship to Greek and Latin. In the tracing 
out of that relationship it was demonstrated that these languages 
stood related to one another as sisters. It came therefore to be 
acknowledged that there remained yet to be discovered the 
wows language, the source of all these three, as well as of the 
eutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic branches of speech. Then 
gradually were evolved the principles of comparative grammar. 
Under the learned superintendence of Bopp, Schlegel, Hum- 
boldt, Pott, Grimm, Burnouf, languages were no longer 
arranged in classes, they were regarded as families. The genea- 
logical arrangement, however, is not applicable to all languages, 
but to those only which are, decaying, in which grammatical 
growth has been arrested and phonetic corruption has set in. 
Dialects, although boasting the same origin, often differ very 
much, not only in their ‘grammatical framework,’ but also in 
those ‘test-words’ which are such useful guides in discovering 
the ‘ relationship of literary languages.’ But because of diffi- 
culties arising in this direction, because of the principle of 
genealogical classification being inapplicable to some languages, 
to conclude and assert the impossibility of a common origin of 
language is nothing but a species of dogmatism which more than 
anything else is calculated to obstruct, and has in fact obstructed, 
the progress of scientific discovery. 

Est quadam prodire tenus. Let us see how far the family ties 
of language have been established. Living English may be 
carried up to Anglo-Saxon. But beyond the ancient Enylish 
epic Beowulf, it cannot be traced in England. Through the Jutes, 
however, and the countless dialects of the tribes on the northern 
coast of Germany, the kindred Low German was maintained ; 
but, whatever literature it possessed, was sealed by Luther's 
translation of the Bible into High German. We can trace both 
Low and High German back to the seventh century after Christ. 
Not that we are to suppose that in tracing upwards in this 
way we shall at last arrive at one Teutonic language. Such 
never existed,—any more than in tracing up a nation we shall 
find, instead of the clans and tribes composing it, a single breed, 
a national Adam, so to speak. Literary remains of the Germans 
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of the remotest Christian antiquity would present, no doubt, 
dialectical peculiarities and idiosyncrasies akin to those observable 
in later documents. And this is confirmed by the fact that the 
dialect of one of those old German races is preserved in the 
Gothic translation of the Bible by the Arian Bishop Ulfilas, 
which through its phonetic structure belongs indeed to the Low 
German class, but in its grammar, for the most part, to a dialect 
more primitive than that of the Beowulf, or the Old High German 
of Charlemagne. But because its documents are the oldest that 
have been preserved to us, we must not therefore conclude that 
Gothic is the parent language. It is simply that dialect which 
has survived those otker dialects which disappeared in the seventh 
century. The remaining variety of Teutonic speech, after the 
High German, the Low German, and Gothic, is the Scandina- 
vian. Next there are the Romance languages. The six dialects 
of the Italic class are those of Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, 
Wallachia, and the Grisons. But these are not to be traced 
back merely to classical Latin, but rather to those ‘ minor 
local dialects of North and South,’—including the Oscan,— 
which, even in the age of Dante, were ‘ vulgar or popular.’ 
These six dialects are, properly speaking, the outcome of pro- 
vincial, and, so to speak, Cockney Latin; and the classical 
Latinisms of French and Italian are of comparatively recent 
date, and are due to the scholars, lawyers, and divines of the 
Middle Age. The third branch is the Hellenic, some of whose 
grammatical forms are less primitive than those of Latin. The 
fiurth class includes the Celtic. The Celts were the first 
Aryans to arrive in Europe; and now the dialects which 
remain of them are numbered to six, if we count Cornish, the 
use of which has expired. The Celts—who formerly dominated 
in Europe, successfully for years withstood the power of Rome, 
and settled themselves in Asia—are now no longer a nation, like 
the German and Slaves, but they have given words to the 
languages of these as well as to Latin, although they have 
themselves adopted far more from these languages, a feat which 
has betrayed some unwary theorists into the notion that these 
were original Celtic words from which the Greek and Latin 
might be derived. The fifth branch is the Slavonic, or, remem- 
bering the comprehensiveness of the name of the Winida, the 
Windic. The Windic includes the Lettic and Slavonic. The 
former embraces the Lettish or Livonian ; the Lithuanian, with 
& grammar more akin to Sanskrit in some respects than even 
Greek or Latin can pretend to be; and the Old Prussian, which 
became extinct in the seventeenth century, leaving sole issue 
an Old Catechism. The Slavonic comprehends in its Eastern 
branch Russian, Bulgarian, and I/lyrian, and is preserved in the 
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translation of the Bible by Cyrillus and Methodius of the ninth 
century. ‘The Western branch reckons the dialects of Poland, 
Bohemia, and Lusatia ; and lastly, Albanian must be named as 
belonging to the same Aryan family. 

Turning to the Indic class, the first point is to ascertain as 
approximately as we can the age of Sanskrit. Now it may be 
shown that at the time of Solomon, one thousand years before 
Christ, Sanskrit was ‘spoken at least as far South as the mouth 
‘of the Indus; for the freights which the navy of Solomon 
‘unloaded at Ezion-geber consisted of the products of India.’ 
The almug, or algum, which is identified with the Sanskrit valgu, 
is the sandal-wood which is indigenous only in India, and chiefly 
in Malabar. The words used in the sacred text for apes, ivory, 
and peacocks are, in every case, foreign words, which are easily 
traced to Sanskrit sources ; while the peacock, like the sandal- 
wood, is peculiar to India. The ships of Soiomon, it was most 
natural to suppose, took in their freight at the mouth of the 
Indus. But in the Veda the people who spoke Sanskrit were 
settled in the north of India; and if atthe time of Solomon 
they had spread themselves to the sea-board on the South, their 
language must be ut least as old as Job (or 1500 B.c.), in which 
book Ophir also is named. Next to Sanskrit comes Zend, or 
the language of the fire-worshippers, which was first deciphered 
by Burnouf in France, who also demonstrated the family rela- 
tionship between it and Sanskrit. Persian passed through two 
stages before it became infected with the Arabic element; and 
these stages are designated as Pehlevi and Parsi, which latter is 
almost precisely the language of the epic poet Ferdusi. The 
other dialects which, with Sanskrit and Zend, are to be enume- 
rated as belonging to the same family, are the languages of 
Affyhanistan or the Pushtu, of the Kurds, the Ossetians, and 
the Armenians; and lasily, the language of the Gpsies ‘ clearly ’ 
is also ‘ from Hindustan.’ The sum is this :— 


* As surely as the six Romance dialects point to an original home of Italian 
shepherds on the Seven Hills at Rome, the Aryan languages together poiut to 
an earlier period of language, when the first ancestors of the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Slaves, the Celts, and the Germans 
were living together within the same enclosures, nay, under the same roof. 
There was a time when out of many possible names for father, mother, daughter, 
son, dog, cat, heaven and earth, those which we find in all the Aryan languages 
were framed, and obtained a mastery in the struggle for life which is carried on 
among synonymous words as much as among plants and animals. Look at the 
comparative table of the auxiliary verb AS, to be, in the different Aryan 
languages. The selection of the root AS, out of many roots, equally appli- 
cable to the idea of being, and the joining of this root with the one set of 
personal terminations, all originally personal pronouns, were individual acts, or, 
if you like, historical events. Tney took place at once, at a certain date and 
in a certain place ; and as we find the same forms preserved by all the members 
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of the Aryan family, it follows that before the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians started for the South, and the leaders of the Greek, Roman, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic colonies marched towards the shores of Europe, there 
was a small clan of Aryans settled probably on the highest elevation of 
Central Asia, speaking a language not yet Sanskrit, or Greek, or German, but 
containing the dialectic germs of all; a clan that had advanced to a state of 
agricultural civilization, that had recognised the bonds of blood, and sanctioned 
the bonds of marriage, and that marked the Giver of light and life in heaven 
by the same name which you may still hear at the temples of Benares in the 
basilicas of Rome and in our own churches and cathedrals.’-—1st Ser. p. 238. 


In the breaking up of this clan the Indians and Persians 
would seem to have longest companied together, and not to 
have parted from one another until the reforms introduced by 
Zoroaster. Beside this division into a Northern and Southern 
branch, there is the division of the European settlers from one 
another ; but it is impossible, perhaps, to discover the period or 
periods in which this took place. Where special coincidences of 
language are discoverable between members of this dispersion, 
as between the Slavonic and Teutonic groups, these may be 
accounted for ‘by admitting that the ancestors of these races 
‘ preserved from the beginning certain dialectical peculiarities 
‘ which existed before, as well as after, the separation of the 
* Aryan family.’ 

The genealogical classification which we have thus passed in 
review owes its existence to comparative grammar, whose pri- 
mary object has been to show that the ‘grammatical articulation’ 
of these languages ‘ was produced once for all,’ while apparent 
differences in the terminations are the result of phonetic decay. 
But comparative grammar may render yet further service, and 
help us to ascertain whether the terminations which it presents to 
us are or are not ‘originally independent words.’ The elements 
of language are either radical or non-radical, that is, formal. 
These formal elements have been regarded as either irrational 
coefficients, if we may so express ourselves, or the products of 
a principle inherent in, and normally developing itself out of, 
language; the result, as Mr. Farrer, after Schlegel, expresses 
himself, of ‘germinal development.’ Putting aside such un- 
meaning theories, and guided solely by grammatical analysis, 
the student of language traces up to, and by means of com- 
parison establishes, its primitive form, and regards that form so 
attained as something with a meaning. Thus in the change 
from I love to I loved, we trace the d of the latter to the 
auxiliary verb, to do, as the terminations of j’atmerat and 
amabo we trace to avoir and habeo, I loved is I did love. How 
came did (or dide, de the root, with its reduplication of dt) to 
have a preterite meaning? ‘The answer is that the preterites 
are, in strong verbs, formed by reduplication. Do corresponds 
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to the the in tithemi, in Greek, and the rvot dhd in dadhdémi in 
Sanskrit. The Anylo-Saxon dide, therefore, corresponds to the 
Sanskrit dadhdmi, I placed. 

Investigations conducted in obedience to the guidance of true 
scientific analysis enable us to discover much as to the state and 
civilization of the Aryan words which are found in all the related 
languages. The word for house, for instance, must have existed 
before the dispersion. Language itself unfolds the history of 
Aryan civilization. The very name Aryan is itself a part of 
this history. Why is this term used? Arya is Sanskrit, and 
though a national name, in its origin, imports in later Sanskrit, 
noble, of a good family. Applied at first to the worshippers of 
the gods, and then to the first three castes, as opposed to the 
Sadras, it came to be more exclusively employed at last of the 
Brahmans. Arya, with a long d, is derived from arya with a 
short d@, akin to arare. ‘The race may have chosen this name 
‘ for themselves to distinguish them as nomadic tribes from the 
‘ Turanians, whose original name Tura implies the swiftness of 
‘ the horseman’ (1st Ser. p. 268). In the form of Airya, in Zend it 
means ‘ venerable,’ and is the name of the people. ‘he countries 
that designated themselves as Aryan included, ultimately, 
the Persians, Medes, Bactrians, and Sogdians. Darius, in his 
inscriptions, speaks of himself as Aryan; and his great grand- 
father, in the inscription, Ariyaramna, has his name also pre- 
served by Herodotus in the Greek Ariaramnes (Her. vii. 90). 
Tran, the modern name of Persia ; Armenia; Aryan-speaking 
tribes in Caucasus, who call themselves Jron ; Aria, the old name 
of Thrace; the German tribe Aridi, and the leader, Ariovistus ; 
Erin, the er in Irish meaning noble : all these, with more or less 
distinctness and certainty, preserve the original name of Arya. 

The component elements of language, apart from the gram- 
matical terminations, may be classed as roots predicative and 
demonstrative. We have an illustration of two roots, ar and 
spec. Let us quote the ingenious comments of our Lecturer on 
the former :— 

‘This root dr means ¢o plough, to open the soil. From it we have the 
Latin ar-are, the Greek ar-oun, the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar-ti, the Russian 
ora-ti, the Gothic arjan, the Anglo-Saxon erjan, the modern English fo ear. 
From this we have the name of the plough as the instrument of earing: in 
Latin ara-trum; in Greek arotron; in Bohemian ora-dlo; in Lithuanian 
arkla-s ; in Cornish aradar ; in Welsh arad; in old Norse ardhr. Hence 
arosis, arateo, aroma (used of sweet herbs and field-fruits in general). A more 
“ese formation of the root AR seems to be the Greek era earth, the 

anskrit ira, the old High German éro, the Gaelic ire irionn. It meant 
originally the ploughed land, a‘terwards earth in general. So earth, Gothic 
airtha, the Anglo-Saxon eorthe. Hence armentum, any animal fit for plougbing. 
Hence the German ardeit, labour. But in old Norse, evfidhi means chietly 
ploughing, and afterwards labour in general. Hence Old German art, ploughing. 
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The Latin ars artis, in Old High-German aruati, and in Anglo-Saxon eraend, 
mean work, but specially agriculture; and so the English errand. So too of 
ploughing the sea, we have the Sanskrit, aritra, a rudder, the English oar, the 
Greek eretes, and its derivatives.”—-lst Ser. p. 283. 

Now Ar is called a predicative root, ‘ because into whatever 
composition it enters it predicates one and the same conception.’ 
A root is a monosyllable properly ; if of more syllables, it is 
evidently a derivative. And monosyllable roots are either 
primitive, secondary, or tertiary. The first consist of (1) one 
vowel, as 7, to go; or (2) of one vowel and one consonant, as 
ad, to eat; or (3) of one consonant and one vowel, as dd, to give. 
The secondary roots, as tud, to strike, have one vowel between 
two consonants, which are modificatory. The tertiary have (1) 
two consonants and one vowel, as plu, to flow; or (2) one 
vowel and two consonants, as ard, to hurt; or (3) two conso- 
nants, a vowel, and consonant, as spas’, to see; or (4) two con- 
sonants, a vowel, and two consonants, as spand, to tremble. 
Though Sanskrit grammarians have reckoned up 1,760 roots, 
this number is the result of the grammatical arrangements of 
their system. But, according to Miiller, the roots of Sanskrit 
are not more numerous than those of Hebrew, say about 500. 
As, however, these predicative roots are not of themselves able 
to promote the development of language, there is need of the 
demonstrative root. No predicative root can by itself found a 
word in the Aryan language. The demonstrative roots are 
represented by the terminations of declension and conjugation. 
Thus the s in the third person represents the demonstrative 
pronoun of that person: in Greek, s¢ or esi (e¢ is for esi); in 
Sanskrit, te; Latin, ¢ This latter (according to Grimm’s law, 
which decides that the Latin ¢enuzs is in Gothic represented by 
an aspirate) is th in Gothic, and corresponds to the close of 
loveth in English. 


‘In the s of loves, therefore, we have a demonstrative root, added to the 
redicative root, /ove, and thus s is originally the sawe as the Sanskrit /e. 


hus Ze must again be traced back to the demonstrative root ¢a, this or there ; 
which exists in the Sanskrit demonstrative pronoun fad, the Greek éo, the 
Gothie ¢hata, the English ¢at, and which iu Latin we can trace in éa/is, 
tantus, tunc, tam, and even in famen, an old locative in men. We have thus 
seen that what we ca!l the third person singular of the present is in reality a 
simple compound of a predicative root with a demonstrative root. It is a 
compound like any other, only that the second part is not predicative, but 
simply demonstrative. As in pay-master we predicate pay of master, meaning 
a person whose office it is to pay, so in dadd-fi, give-he, the ancient framers of 
language simply predicated giving of some thd person, and the synthetic 

reposition, give-he, is the same as that we now call the third person singular 
in the indicative mond in the active voice.”— 1st Ser. p. 305. 


The Chinese language, which admits of no analysis of this 
kind, for it presents no coalescence of roots, every word being a 
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root, and every root a word, represents in its monosyllabic 
character the model of the primitive language from which all 
others must have started. What then about the origin of those 
predicative and demonstrative roots which ‘form the con- 
stituent elements of all human speech, and which have hitherto 
resisted all attempts at further analysis.’ In pursuing this in- 
quiry we shall be assisted by the morphological classificaton of 
language, ‘which is based entirely on the form or manner in 
which roots are put together.’ 

There is one other family of languages beside the Aryan, 
and that is the Semitic, which includes the Aramaic, the 
Hebraic, and Arabic, with probably a few African dialects. In 
the cases of both families the existence is presupposed of a 
‘finished system of grammar previous to the first divergence of 
their dialects.’ But languages may diverge before the gram- 
matical system is stereotyped, and then will ensue dialectical 
peculiarities. Criteria, however, there are for tracing out even 
here those more distant degrees of relationship. This will be 
more apparent from an examination of the principles of morpho- 
logical classification. These are three :— 

1. A radical stage, where roots are words, each independent. 
Languages belonging to this class have been called monosyllabic. 

2. Where two roots are joined, of which one loses its inde- 
pendence. 

This is called the terminational stage. To this belong the 
agglutinative languages, like the Turanian. 

3. Where two roots coalesce, which is called the inflectional 
stage; this stage is best represented by the Aryan or amalga- 
mating languages. Phonetic decay is excluded wholly from 
the first stage ; from the principal root in the second stage ; but 
is admitted in both members of the third. ‘What applies to 
two roots applies to three or four, or more.’ As long as every 
word or part of a word ‘ is felt to express its own radical mean- 
ing, a language belongs to the first or radical stage.’ But when 
an element of a word drops its etymological meaning, and 
becomes merely a sign of derivation and case, language becomes 
terminational or passes into the agglutinative class, to which 
the groups of nomad languages—such as are the Turanian 
dialects—belong. In the Aryan languages the agglutinative 
process has resulted in a complete coalescence of the modifying 
words with the root, which will no longer admit of decomposition. 
Thus the inflectional stage is reached. In Turanian the conju- 
gation and declension can still be taken to pieces.’ 


1 The Turanian languages are divided by Miiller into Northern and Southern. 
The Northern includes five classes, Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Samoyedic, and 
Finnic, reckoning respectively two, three, three, two, and four branches, and 51 
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Having thus reduced all languages to these three classes, the 
radical, terminational, and inflectional, we may proceed to the 
inquiry as to the common origin of language, Tn the pursuit 
of this inquiry it is to be presumed that the classification of 
language is not, for obvious reasons, and as Darwin would con- 
tend, to be derived from the classification of race ; and secondly, 
‘the problem of the common origin of language has no con- 
‘nexion with the statements contained in the Old Testament 
‘regarding the creation of man and the genealogies of the 
‘patriarchs.’ In fact, those Scriptural genealogies belong to 
blood, not to language. The problem divides itself into two 
parts, the formal and the material. 

As regards the formal. The conclusion appears to be irre- 
sistible that what we call the inflectional has grown out of the 
agglutinative, the agglutinative out of the radical. The absence 
of any coincidences between the Aryan and Semitic languages 
undoubtedly bred a conviction that there was no connexion 
between them. The lecturer enunciates his problem thus: ‘ Ir 
*‘ you wish to assert that language had various beginnings, you 
“must prove it impossible that language could have had a 
‘common origin.’ 

Now, in the first place, there is nothing to disprove, but there 
is everything in favour of, a common origin of the Aryan and 
Semitic families; thus in the Turanian languages the traces by 
which a common origin for them is marked out are necessarily 
feebler than in the case of the Aryan and Semitic, in which the 
progress of grammatical crystallization has been finally arrested. 
These latter must have passed through the agglutinative period, 
just as Finnish and Turkish are advancing towards inflectional 
forms and the character of what Ewald calls ‘ synthetic language.’ 
Now all scientific research goes to prove daily, more and more 
clearly, that the languages composing Northern and Southern 
Turanian are akin, and ultimately dependent on Chinese at its 

re-Mandarin date. The question then remains, Are the roots 
identically the same? And in order to answer this we must 
inquire into their nature and origin. 

‘ What then are roots? In our modern languages roots can only be dis- 
covered by scientific analysis, and, even as far back as Sanskrit, we may say 


that no root was ever used as a noun or as a verb. But originally roots were 
thus used, and in Chinese we have fortunately preserved to us a representative 


r 


Taic, Malaic, Gangetic, Lobitic, 


liviug dialects. ‘The Southern, whose classes are 
Muuda, aud Tamulic, embraces no fewer than 65 living dialects. On the Osmanli 
grammar, Miiller quotes the remark of an eminent Urientalist, that ‘We might 
imagine it to be the result of the deliberations of some eminent society of learned 
men.’ The Finnic has produced the Kaleivala, the great poem of Wainamoinen, 
a poem which ‘ will claim its place as the fifth uational epic of the world.’ 
(1st Ser. p. 353.) 
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of that primitive radical stage, which, like the granite, underlies all other 
strata of human speech. The Aryan root DA, to give, appears in Sanskrit 
Ja-nam, Latin donum, gift, as a substantive; in Latin do, Sanskrit da-dd-mi, 
Greek di-do-mi, I give, as a verb; but the root DA can never be used by itself. 
In Chinese, on the contrary, the root TA, as such, is used in the sense of a 
noun, greatness ; of a verb, to be great; of an adverb, greatly or much. 
Roots therefore are not, as is commonly maintained, merely scientific abstrac- 
tions, but they were used originally as real words. What we want to find 
out is this, What inward mental phase is it that corresponds to these roots 
as the germs of human speech ?’—1st Ser. p. 396. 


Professor Miiller has irritated some of his critics and fellow- 

labourers by denominating the two theories offered as solutions 
’ of this problem, the Bow-wow theory, and the Pooh-pooh theory. 
The former theory, which might be called the onomatopoietic, 
has found its ablest defender in Herder. A lamb bleats. Man, 
— his intellectual dignity and his conscious reflectiveness 

y desiring to know—and not wolf-like, to devour—the lamb, 
and by identifying evermore thereafter the dleat with the lamb, 
names it the bleating animal, and the sound becomes the name. 
A few such words, ‘ playthings of language,’ do exist, but there 
is no language as yet discovered which has been so formed.” 
Herder, indeed, himself subsequently abandoned the theory, 
adopting instead the belief that language was miraculously com- 
municated at the beginning. The theory—stigmatized as the 
Pooh-pooh—regards the origin of language as interjectional. 
Cries and interjections are received, according to this notion, 
as the real beginnings of human speech, and after ‘ their model’ 
the rest was elaborated. This a | has been admirably met 
by Horne Tooke (‘ Diversions of Purley,’ p. 32): ‘The dominion 
‘ of speech is erected upon the downfall of interjections: without 
‘ the artful contrivances of language, mankind would have had 
‘nothing but interjections with which to communicate, orally, 
‘ any of their feelings. The neighing of a horse, the lowing of a 
‘cow, the barking of a dog, the purring of a cat, sneezing, 
‘coughing, groaning, shrieking, and every other involuntary 
‘ convulsion with oral sound, have almost as good a title to be 
‘ called parts of speech, as interjections have. Voluntary inter- 
‘ jections are only employed when the suddenness and vehemence 
‘ of some affection or passion returns men to their natural state, 
‘and makes them for a moment forget the use of speech; or 
‘when from some circumstance the shortness of time will not 
' —_ them to exercise it.’ And, as our author pertinently 
adds, in dismissing this theory, if language arises from the imita- 


tion of the cries of animals or interjections, how comes it to pass 
that brutes—some of which can imitate, and most of which can 
utter interjections—have not language ? 

The true scientific theory is the very reverse of all this. The 
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residuum of our analysis is the roof. ‘Every root expresses a 
‘ general, not an individual idea. Every name, if we analyse it, 
‘ contains a predicate by which the object to which the name is 
‘ applied, was known.’ The school of Locke and Adam Smith, 
indeed, contended against Leibnitz that all terms were individual, 
but in point of fact they ‘ express one out of the many attributes 
‘of a thing, and that attribute, whether it be a quality or an 
‘ action, is necessarily a general idea.’ What we first know is 
the general. And thereafter we are able to know and name 
particular objects, of which the general idea can be predicated. 
The third and last stage remains when these individual objects 
become again representatives of classes. 


* And how do we know things? We perceive things by our senses, but our 
senses convey to us informativa about single things only. But to Avow is 
more than to feel, than to perceive, more than to remember, more than to 
compare, more than to recoguise. We know a thing if we are able to bring 
it, and any part of it, under more general ideas. We then say, not that we 
have a perception, but a coaception, or that we have a general idea of a thing. 
The facts of Nature are perceived by our senses; the thoughts of nature, 
to borrow an expression of Oersted’s, can be conceived by our reason only. 
Now the first step towards this real knowledge, a step which, however small in 
appearance, separates man for ever from all other animals, is the naming of a 
thing, or the making a thing knowable. All naming is classification, bringing 
the individual under the general; and whatever we know, whether empirically 
or scientifically, we koow it only by means of our geweral ideas. Other 
animals have sensation, perceptior, memory, and, in a certain seuse, intellect. ; 
but all these in the animal are conversant with single objects only. Man has 
sensation, perception, memory, intellect, and reason, and it is his reason only 
that is conversant with general ideas—a power as distinct from our perceptive 
faculties as the sun is from the earth, which it fills with light, and warmth, and 
life. At the very point where man parts company with the brute world, at the 
first flash of reason as the manifestation of the light within us, there we see 
the true genesis of language. Analyse any word you like, and you will find 
that it expresses a general idea peculiar to the individual to which the name 
belongs. Amid tne rich superabundance of synonymes,! a process of e/imi- 
nation soon began to take effect, and in this struggle for life the less strong were 
destroyed. The springtide of language was followed by its autumn. The fact 
that every word is originally a predicate,—that names, though signs of indi- 
vidual conceptions, are all, without exception, derived from general ideas,—is one 
of the most important discoveries in the science of language. 1t was known 
before that language is the distinguishing characteristic of man; it was known 
also that the having general ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction 
betwixt man and brutes; but that these two were only different expressions of 
the same fact, was not known till the theory of roots had been established. 
But though our modern philosophers did not know it, the ancient poets and 
framers of language must have known it. For in Greek, language is Jogos, but 
logos means also reason, aud alogon was chosen as the name, and the most 

roper name, for brute. No animal thinks, and no animal speaks, except man. 
lomee and thought are inseparable. Words without thought are dead 
sounds; thoughts without words are nothing. To think is to speak low; to 
speak is to think aloud. The word is the thought incarnate.’—1st Ser. p. 427. 


1 Von Hammer counts 5,744 words, all relating to the camel. 
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We have placed before our readers this long extract, because 
it contains the substance of the conclusions reached throughout 
this investigation. One remaining question, indeed, there is, 
which demands a reply: ‘ How can sound express thought ? 
‘ How did roots—which to the student of language are simply 
‘ultimate facts—become the signs of general ideas?’ To this 
the lecturer replies by defining roots as phonetic types, moulded, 
as we might say with Plato, by the hand of God, and words 
are ‘ various expressions taken from those phonetic moulds.’ It 
may be further stated, in the way of explanation—so far as an 
analogy will help in that direction—that man, beyond the mere 
power of utterance which he has in common with the beast, 
possessed at the outset the faculty of articulately expressing the 
general conceptions of his mind. That faculty was not of his 
own making. It was an instinct—an instinct of the mind—as 
irresistible as any other instinct. Man loses his instincts as he 
ceases to want them. His senses become fainter when, as in 
the case of scent, they become useless. Thus the creative 
faculty—which gave to each general conception, as it thrilled for 
the first time through the brain, a phonetic expression—became 
extinct when its object was fulfilled. 

In his Second Series, which contains twelve lectures,—that is, 
three more than are found in the First Series—after dwelling on 
the immense material accumulated for analysis in the science of 
language, the Professor proceeds to discover and establish more 
firmly some of the principles of the science, from an examination 
of the English, French, German, Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. 
But, to be on our guard against supposing the study of these 
languages alone to be enough, we must remember that it is 
above all things necessary to study the nomad languages in 
order to a fuller mastery of the science of language, for it is 
through these alone we attain those experiences which are 
denied us in the state languages. The condition of constant 
flux in which—through the force of involuntary phonetic decay 
and unconscious dialectic regeneration, and the prevalence of 
certain tribal superstitions—these languages exist, supplies a 
current illustration of how language at the beginning may be 
conceived to have assumed its local form. We speak of local 
superstitions as affecting language. The women of some races 
forbear to use certain words; a like restraint, as regards another 
class of words, is imposed by the men upon themselves. Hence 
results a twofold character of language: a man speech and a 
woman speech, corresponding to that variety which is observable 
in Greek between the AZolic and Ionic; in German, between 
High and Low; in Celtic, between Gadhelic and Cymric ; in 
Indian, between the Sanskrit, the language of kings, noble- 
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men and priests, and the Prakrit, the domestic tongue of women 
and servants. 

Professor Miiller’s Second Series of Lectures is divided into 
two parts: that which treats of the evoterica of language—the 
letters, syllables, words, and their etymology; and the esoterica, 
which will embrace an examination of the first conceptions that 
claimed utterance from man; the combinations, growth, &c. of 
these: and hence the inquiry will be pursued into some of the 
fundamental principles of mythology. 

A child’s language is in reality Chinese spoken in English. 
At first the child does not speak grammatically ; and when he has 
learned to speak, he has rarely learned to think grammatically. In 
his first utterances he knows not whether the word he employed 
is noun or verb. And hence it is concluded, on the admission that 
every inflectional language has passed through a radical and 
agalutinative stage, ‘ that roots were, to all intents and purposes, 
real words, and used as such in thought and speech.’ In ana- 
lysing a word to its root we must submit to certain phonetic 
laws. If we start with a root-vowel, ¢ or u, the derivatives will 
not be the same as if that root-vowel had been a, A Sanskrit 
initial tenuis emerges a Gothic aspirate ; a Sanskrit initial aspi- 
rate emerges a Gothic media; and a Sanskrit initial media 
emerges a Gothic tenuis. Having investigated, in the third 
lecture, the whole natural machinery of speech, Professor 
Miiller, in his fourth lecture, resumes the discussion of the 
conditions of phonetic change. There are some languages 
which throw away letters which seem to us indispensable, or 
supply no ‘normal distinctions’ between labial, dental, and 
guttural. The American Indians never articulate with their 
lips: there are some dialects without gutturals: the dentals are 
more cosmopolitan; yet the d is wanting in Chinese, Mexican, 
and Peruvian; 2 is wanting to some American and s to some 
Australian dialects: no Chinese or Huron pronounces r ; and 
the same letter is wanting in many American and Polynesian 
dialects. The table of consonants enumerates the following 
varieties :— 

Hindustani has 48 consonants. 

Sanskrit has 37, or, with the Vedic / and Zh, 39. 

Turkish, 32, of which only 25 are properly Turkish. 

Persian has 31 consonants, of which 9 are Arabic. 

Arabic has 28 consonants ; the Kafir, 26; Hebrew, 23; English, 20; Greek, 


Latin, and Mongolian, 17 ; Finnish, 11; Polynesian, 10 ; Australian, 8; and the 
Melanesian, 12, 13, or 14. 


Next to the uncertainty connected with the consonantal 
elements of language, that which most fosters phonetic change 
is that imperfect articulation which sometimes is attended by, or 
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results from, an inability to distinguish between two sounds, or 
a disposition, as with children,! to substitute, for instance, dentals 
for gutturals. In modern German even the hard and soft 
consonants ‘become almost, if not entirely, indistinguishable.’ 
But this imperfect articulation must be regarded as in a great 
measure arising from either an actual want of muscular energy, 
or from mere laziness. Popular abbreviations, indeed, might 
be added as another source of such imperfect articulation. 
When a north country housewife says ‘ Sitheras,’ meaning ‘Come 
hither, lass,’ she is not, as a general rule, either deficient in 
muscular energy, or justly chargeable with laziness. Such is 
not her timbre. Thus while we look to these principles of 
phonetic change as producing marked lingual mutations, there 
is another principle at work in the varying of language, and 
that is dialectic growth, to the operation of which our lecturer 
is ‘strongly inclined to ascribe the phonetic diversity which we 
observe between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin.’ In the original 
language, as in the Polynesian dialects, ‘two or three principal 
‘ points of consonantal contact were not yet felt as definitely 
‘ separated from each other. This may be illustrated by gharma, 
thermos, and formus, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin for heat. These 
three did not borrow each from the other, and modified it ; ‘ but 
‘all three received it from a common source, in which its articu- 
‘lation was as yet so vague as to lend itself to these various 
‘interpretations,’ and hence the guttural, dental, and labial 
initials. ‘The Roman settlers in Dacia, whose language still 
lives in the modern Wallachian, pronounced aqua, apa ; and every 
qu followed by a they in a similar manner changed into a p. 
But we are not to suppose that this was done arbitrarily by 
these colonists, who, having pronounced the word agua so at 
home, adopted a new pronunciation in their new land; rather, 
remembering how the Oscans pronounced, for instance, quingue, 
pomtis, we may believe that these exiles were really but 
retaining an original pronunciation of their vernacular.2 By a 
series of diagrams our author illustrates his maxim, that all 
phonetic corruption can be anatomically explained. And hence 
it is true that words beginning with two consonants are most 
liable to injury. It has been argued that language in its 
infancy eschewed the contact of two or more consonants. This 
is justified by the evidence of the Polynesian, African, and 
Finnish languages. More dialects might be named. In the 
Aryan and Sanskrit the double consonants are the result of a 
phonetic economy, which, to shorten speech, dropped the vowels. 


1 The origin of Mr. Dickens’ nom de plume, as described by himself, is an 
illustration. 


* Compare also the Greek pentpe and Latin guinque. 
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Another like operation of the same law of phonetic economy 
brought about the omission of one of the consonants. Stlocus 
and stlis are locus and lis. On the other hand, the Gothic fidvor 
and English four are variations traceable to phonetic corruption, 
while the variations between qguatuor, tessares, pisyres, and fidvor 
are dialectical. There is a change of guttural, labial, and dental; 
but each word in its place correctly expresses the same ‘ general 
conception.’ 

We have already briefly recorded Grimm’s celebrated law of 
phonetic change. Differences of articulation are owing to the 
desire to express’ new conceptions; and if we may affirm that at 
one time the Aryans had no aspirates, we know that before 
they separated ‘some of them, at all events, had elaborated a 
threefold modification of the consonantal checks.’ For they 
had these three roots, tar (to use), dar (to tear), and dhar (to 
hold); and though we may not be able to say how they pro- 
nounced the ¢, d, and dh, we cannot reasonably doubt that 
they kept them quite distinct. In Greek, as the soft aspirates 
are wanting, they would appear as tar (ter-ma, ter-minus), dar 
(derma, skin), and thass. ut in Latin, where the aspirate had 
no real existence, the distinction would be lost. Zar has been 
preserved down to our English through; and dar has passed 
through the Gothic tairan into ‘ tears.’ 


‘Such losses, however, though they could be remedied, and have been 
remedied in languages which had not developed the aspirated varieties of 
consonantal articulation, were not submitted to by Gothic and other Low and 
High German tribes without an effort to counteract them. The Teutonic 
tribes were without aspirates ; but when they took possession of the phonetic 
inheritance of their Aryan, not Indian, forefathers, they retained the conscious- 
ness of the threefold variety of their consonantal checks, and they tried to.meet 
their claim as well as they could. Aspirates, whether hard or soft, they had not. 
Hence, when Sanskrit had fixed on soft, Greek on hard aspirates, Gothic, like 
the Celtic and Slavonic tongues, preferred the Latin corresponding soft 
checks; High German the corresponding hard checks. High German ap- 
proached to Greek in so far as both agreed on hard consonants; Gothic 
approached to Sanskrit in so far as both agreed in some kind of aspiration. 
But none borrowed from the other; none was before the other. All four, 
according to my views of dialectic growth, must be taken as national varieties 
of one and the same type and in idea.’—Lectures 2d Ser. p. 206. 


We find this law of Grimm illustrated by the roots, KAR, GAR, 
and KHAR (or GHAR). Let us take Guar. This is changed in 
this fashion :—Sanskrit, har, to be happy, bright; Greek, 
ch’'airein ; Gothic, geiro, to desire; High German, Kiri, desire : 
or again, Sanskrit, GAR, to shout or praise; Greek, gérys, a 
voice ; geranos, a crane, lit. the shoyter ; Anglo-Saxon, crdn ; 
High German, challéu, to call; chrdnoh, a crane. Once more ; 
Sanskrit, KAR, to make, to achieve; kratu, power; Greek, 
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kratys, strong; kartos, strength ; Gothic, hardus, hard; High 
German, hartt. 

The same process of change is interestingly traced out in the 
case of the three roots, dhu, to shake; du, to burn; and tu, to 
grow. In all this there is no gradual strengthening or decom- 
position. There was simply and solely ‘a shifting of the three 
cardinal points of the common phonetic horizon of the Aryan 
nations.’ There are a few words, the common property of the 
Aryan nations, which invite examination. Thus, mother has 
the same root, md, in all the Aryan languages; and also the 
same derivative, tar. In other cases in their dérivative elements 
they differ, while they remain identical in their roots and 
meanings. Thus srr, to strew, as applied to the stars which 
strew about their light, is not the same as stella, nor these 
again the same as tdrd ; yet it is evident that before the con- 
fusion of the Aryan tongues the root was applied to the stars ; 
and hence staras (pl. in Veda) ; sterula (stella) ; Gothic, stairno ; 
Sanskrit, tdrd ; Greek, aster. This word, indeed, presents a 
practical exception to the law we have recognised, and so in 
fact confirms it. According to that law, the Gothic form 
should have given us for std, sthd ; but whenever the tenuis is 
preceded by an s, h, or f, these letters protect the &, t, p, and 
guard it against the execution of the law. The English, deer ; 
Anglo-Saxon, deor ; Gothic, duis; Greek, ther or pher ; Latin, 
fera ; Old High German, tior ; Sanskrit, dhrish, to dare; Old 
Slavonic, drizate ; Old High German, tarran ; Greek, tharsein; 
Gothic, gadaursan ; English, to dare. Professor Miiller gives 
illustrations of all the varieties of change. The historical argu- 
ments grounded on the investigation of the term for iron is 
very interesting : — ; 

‘In Sanskrit, ayas [Latin, ¢s, aris; Gothic, ais; Old High German, ér ; 
Modern Greek, er-z ; Anglo-Saxon, dr; English, ore}, which meant originally 
copper, assumed the special meaning of iron; and we find that in German, 
too, the name for iron was derived from the older name for copper. The 
Gothic eisarn, iron, is considered by Grimm as a derivative form of aiz, 
and the same scholar concludes from this, that ‘in Germany bronze must 
have been in use before iron.’ Hisern is changed in Old High German 
to isarn, later to isan, the Modern German eisen; while the Anglo-Saxon, 
isern, leads to tren and iron. It may safely be concluded, I believe, that 
before the Aryan separation gold, silver, aud a third metal, i.e. copper, ina 
more or less pure state, were known. Sanskrit, Greek, the Teutonic, and 
Slavonic languages agree in their names for gold; Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
in their names for silver; Sanskrit, Latin, and German in their names for the 
third metal. The names for iron, on the contrary, are different in each of the 
— branches of the Aryan family, the coicidences between the Celtic 
and Teutonic names being of a doubtful character. If then we consider that 
the Sanskrit, ayas, which meant originally the same as Latin, 2s, and Gothic, 
aiz, came to meau iron,—that the German word for iron is derived from Gothic 
aiz, and that Greek cha/kds, after meaning copper, was used as a general name 
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for metal, and conveyed occasionally the meaning of iron,—we may conclude, 
I believe, that Sanskrit, Greck, Lativ, and German were spoken before the 
discovery of iron, that each nation became acquainted with that most useful of 
ll metals after the Aryan family was broken up; and that each of the Aryan 
languages coined its name for iron from its own resources, and marked it by 
its own natural stamp, while it brought the names for gold, silver, and copper 
from the common treasury of their ancestral home.’—2d Ser. p. 234. 


A like argument may be applied to the use of the word 
in Latin for beech, which in Greek means oak, and the Latin 
quer-cus, as related to the Anglo-Saxon furh,' a fir. Danish 
excavations reveal a fir period, succeeded by an oak period, and 
this again superseded by an age of beech. Successive migra- 
tions from a fir country into an oak country, and from an oak 
country into a beech country, may account for so remarkable 
an extension of the terms. 

The sixth lecture is on the principles of etymology. The 
science of language knows, properly speaking, no difference 
between the old and the new. But on the other hand, it is 
the modern languages which provide the standard for the 
measurement of the ‘ possible changes which words may undergo 
both in form and meaning, without losing their identity ;’ and 
in the modern languages, of course, we can alone detect the secret 
growth of new forms and meanings. Thus schlecht, which at first 
meant goad, straight, simple,is now useless, bad. We owe Palatium 
to Nero, who built his imperial mansion on the Palatine, a hill 
called after the rural god Pales. The word then came to be 
applied to the vault of the mouth, and then again to the vault 
of the sky. The word court, traced through its history, supplies 
an illustration to the same effect, and indicates an origin among 
a pastoral people. On the other hand, such words as govern 
are the words of a seafaring population. By many other 
striking illustrations Professor Miiller justifies his statement, 
that ‘words reflect the history of nations.’ There is no 
invention of words. We speak substantially the same language 
as the earliest ancestors of our race. 

The four fundamental maxims which form the Magna Charta 
of the science of language are :—(1) That the same word takes 
different forms in different languages, as well as (2) in the one 
and same language; (3) that different words take the same 
form in different and (4) in the same language. The first 
maxim is illustrated in the case of ipse, which emerges through 
the old Provencal, eps ; New Provengal, eis ; Italian, esso ; Spanish, 
ese, essme, ipsissimum; in the Old French, meisme = méme ; and 
the Italian, medesimo. Then according to the second maxim we 
have wise and guise ; vile and guile ; the Latin vadium or wadium is 





1 fis rendered by qu, in ac cordance with Grimm's law. 
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connected with German, weéti, a pledge ; Gothic, vadi; Italian, 
gaggio ; and French, gage. The root pat, which in Sanskrit 
means to fly, is related to petomai. Hence, with the instru- 
mental suffix tra, we have pat-tra or patatra (phathra, feather), 
the instrument of flying, a feather. Hence also petna, which, 
through the intermediate Italian form pesna, comes forth the 
Latin, penna. We cannot delay to quote the very striking 
illustrations confirmatory of the third and fourth maxims. 

The Aryan roots have definite forms and definite meanings. 
The philosophers who of old theorized on the origin of language, 
such as Heraclitus and Democritus, variously ascribed the origin 

-of speech to nature or convention. The latter philosopher, in a 
brilliant definition, described words as sound-statues not made 
with hands, The former described them as imitations of nature, 
reflections of things as they are expressed by instinct. So pro- 
foundly did they reason on this topic, that even Epicurus met 
the objection, that nature being the mother of language, language 
ought to be everywhere the same, and anticipated the reply of 
Humboldt by the remark that, as human nature itself is variously 
affected by the differences of climate and condition of being, in 
like manner analogous influences affect and diversify the forma- 
tion of words. Professor Miiller suggests that the theory which 
is really due to ‘the genius of Darwin,’ natural selection, or, as 
he prefers to call it, natural elimination, will establish a harmony 
between his own and the philosophy of the ancients on this 
topic :— . 

‘As a number of sensuous impressions received by man produce a mental 
image or a perception, and, secondly, as a number of such perceptions produce 
a general notion, we may understand that a number of sensuous impressions 
may cause a corresponding vocal expression, a ery, an interjection, or some 
imitation of the sound that happens to form part of the sensuous impressions ; 
and, secondly, that a number of such vocal expressions may be merged into 
one general expression, and leave behind the root as the sign belonging to a 
general notion. But as there is in man a faculty of reason which guides and 
governs the formation of sensuous impressions into perceptions, and of per- 
ceptions into general notions, the gradual formation of roots out of mere 
natural cries or imitations takes place under the same rational control. 
General notions are not formed at random, but according to law, that law bein 
our reason within, corresponding to the reason without—to the reason, if 
may so call it, of Nature. Natural selection, if we could but always see it, 
is invariably rational selection. It is not any accidental variety that survives 
and perpetuates itself; it is the individual which comes nearest to the original 
intention of its Creator, or what is best calculated to accomplish the ends for 
which the type or species to which it belongs was called into being, that 
conquers in the great, struggle of life. So it is in thought and language. Not 
every random perception is raised to the dignity of a general notion, but only 
the constantly recurring, the strongest, the most useful ; and out of the endless 
number of general notions that suggest themselves to the observing and 
gathering mind, those only survive and receive phonetic expression which are 
absolutely requisite for the work of Jife. How is it that a new word is some- 
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times accepted, while at other times the best words newly coined or newly 
revived by our best writers are completely ignored and fall dead? We want 
an idea that is to exclude caprice as well as necessity—that is to include 
individual exertion as well as general co-operation—an idea applicable neither 
to the unconscious building of bees—nor to the conscivus architecture of 
human beings,—and this idea, itself new—a new genus of thought is 
Natural Selection’ —2d Ser. p. 310. 


Of general terms those only become typical which we call roots, 
‘ specific centres of language.” As an example MarR is given. 
First let us enumerate the changes mar is exposed to: 
mar = mri = mra = mla = mbro = mlo = bro = blo. 


Now if we regard mar as a transitive verb, with the sense of 
grinding, we have all the family of the word mill; and as 
mill imports figuratively to fight, we have mar-namat in Greek, 
and the more emphatic word mrindm? in Sanskrit ; mdlos, mdléps, 
toil, welt. On the other hand, regard mar as intransitive, with 
the obvious meaning of being pulverised and worn away, we 
have the Sanskrit murch, to faint; and maraino and its deriva- 
tives, mdlys and its derivatives ; morior and its derivative 
morbus ; Sanskrit, mriye, I die, and its derivatives ; marta, the 
dying creature, an early name of man; brotos and its derivatives ; 
in the Teutonic, maurthr = murder ; and in the Lithuanian and 
Old Slavonic there are many other words related. Méarti (=corpus) 
in Sanskrit is the body decayed. Add Sanskrit, marman, a joint, 
implying the grinding movement of the articulated joints: 
membrum ; mora, delay ; Sanskrit, maru, « desert ; mare, the sea ; 
marmar, marmor, Mars; Ares; Sanskrit, marut. The change 
of r into / gives us, in the sense of rubbing, the Greek me/go, the 
Latin mulgeo, and mulceo. Add the final guttural, and we get 
marcus, a pestle, the root of Charles Martel’s name. Add the 
final labial p, and marp = malp = mlap = blap gives us malma, 
Gothic, sand; malleus; melpo; elpis, hope; mollis; mellow; and 
the Greek marpto, blapto, and its belongings. Mar with d gives 
us mordeo, to smart, malt, melt ; mild, merimna, memor, martyr. 

We pass on to the consideration of metaphors, and the maxim 
of Locke, that ‘all words expressive of immaterial conceptions 
are derived from words expressive of sensible ideas.’ All roots 
convey only sensuous expressions, as Professor Miiller records 
it. Hence the myths; and above all that prevailing one 
recognised in our use of the word nothing. Now metaphors are 
twofold: radical and poetical. Radical, when a root which 
means to shine is made to supply, not oniy-the names of fire 
and sun, but also the brightness of ‘hought ; and poetical, when, 
for instance, the rays of the sun are called the hands of the sun. 
In the growth of the use of metaphors two tendencies have been 
noticed: one, when many things were called by the same names ; 
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the other, when names were multiplied for the same object. The 
homonymous and polyonymous period Professor Miiller desig- 
nates as the mythic; not as affecting any strict chronological 
definition of its derivation, nor as necessarily implying the 
fabulous age. As an instance of the radical metaphor resulting 
in misunderstandings and mythological conceptions, we have the 
root ark or arch = to be bright = arkdhe = sun = moon =stars = 
hymn of praise. Hymns of praise came thus to be regarded as pro- 
ceeding from the sun. In another direction we have from arch, 
rich aud rikta = bright; and as kt and ks are interchangeable, we 
have riksha =the bear, from the brightness of its eyes, or skin ; 
aad this word was also applied to the stars, and specially the 
‘Seven Rishis,’ or the ‘Seven Sages.’ The Likshas are thus 
in Sanskrit homonymous with the Bears. Now there has 
never been found a reason why the constellation known by the 
name of the Bear was so styled by the Greeks and Romans 
arktos and ursa, The explanation is now here. Thus the 
name of the Artic regions rests on a very venerable misunder- 
standing. In India, however, the Seven Rikshas in popular 
forms became identified with the Seven Rishis, and many a fable 
sprang up as to the Seven Poets dwelling in the ‘Seven Stars.’ 
We have an amusing instance of a modern myth in the 
Jerusalem artichoke, which is the main ingredient in the 
Palestine soup, as though the vegetable came from Syria. It is 
an Italian growth; and the Jerusalem element in it is a corrup- 
tion of girasole or sunflower. The John Dory is the janitére, 
the fish of S. Peter, the gate-keeper of heaven. The tower 
near Grenoble, La Tour sans Venin, where poisonous animals 
were believed to die as soon as they approached it, is really the 
tower San Verena or Saint Vrain. ‘To return to the ancient 
metaphors. From the Sanskrit root ghar, to be bright (as with 
vil), we have Hariés, the bright ones, or rays of the dawn = the 
horses of the sun; then in Greek charis, the dawn; the Charites, 
the attendants of the gods who anoint them with oil. Let us 
pass now from the consideration of the radical metaphor, where 
‘distinct conceptions have received their name from the same 
root, differently applied,’ to the poetical. Thus the metaphor 
is obvious when the Greeks call the stars the eyes of night: 
but when they describe Argus the metaphor becomes a fable. 
So the Hindus call the Maruts, or winds, ‘singers.’ But the 
fable has begun when these same Maruts are regarded as musi- 
cians and poets. The discussion of the metaphor forms a fitting 
introduction to the consideration of the theological myths of the 
old time. It is a matter of wonder how a nation like the Greeks 
could have accepted and held the popular religion. And there 
is no doubt that many of their wisest men were wholly dis- 
contented with the current opinions about the gods. When 
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inquiring into the nature of their credenda the Greeks were 
met with three methods of explaining the religion of their race, 
the ethical, the physical, and the historical, according to the 
different theories of those who attempted that solution, The 
gods were invented to awe the wicked and keep by their fears 
the world in order. 

The physical and indeed metaphysical view of the mythology 
of Greece is the same as the allegorical. According to this, the 
religious system of the ancients was nothing but the facts of 
external nature symbolized and rendered popular by a language 
to be understood by the most common folk. Another theory, 
indeed, which finds its latest interpreter in Creuzer, contends 
that the ancient myths embody the sublimest religious and 
moral teaching, and that they were intentionally tramed to 
educate the race who received them for a higher destiny ; that 
they received their final shape from the hands of a sacerdotal 
class, who possessed a mysterious wisdom and were the teachers 
of a monotheistic religion. The historical theory is really much 
older than its greatest teacher, Euhemerus, and the age of 
Alexander, for the principle finds a place in the writings of 
Hecateeus and Herodotus. While Euhemerus taught that the 
historical facts of an earlier age were embalmed in the myths of 
Greece, another theory averred that the spectosa miracula of the 
Bible narrative, and the grand forms of the Scripture heroes in 
disguise, fill the temples of heathendom. The latest maintainer 
of this view, which was first propounded by Bochart and en- 
forced by Vossius, is the gifted ex-chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But the same benefits as accrued to the science of language from 
the discovery of the inter-relationships of the Aryan dialects, fell 
to the lot of the science of mythology. To ascertain the mean- 
ing of the names and the intention of the fables connected with 
the gods of heathendom, we must look at them in the light 
supplied by all the collateral evidences of the kindred and co- 
ordinate tongues. Progress in this direction has been, till lately, 
obstructed by the recollection of the arbitrary efforts of Sir. W. 
Jones to identify the Sanskrit deities with the gods of Homer. 
What the writings of the latter are to Greek mythology the 
Veda is to Hindu. Until that work is thoroughly mastered we 
cannot hope to arrive at a fully complete and trustworthy solu- 
tion of the problem. Eight out of ten books are already before 
the European world, and the remaining volumes will be 
published in a few years. But the translation of the work thus 
published still remains to be accomplished. Thus much, how- 
ever, we know as illustrative of the special question before us ; 
that, in the Veda, the names of the gods—as being often used as 
appellatives—are intelligible: and we are able to descry in these 
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venerable writings the ‘growth of the gods,’ and the instinctive 
feeling that the many names are, after all, but different designa- 
tions of the One All-knowing and Almighty Incomprehensible 
Being. 

In examining the subject of the heathen faith, we must be 
careful to distinguish between the mythology and the religion. 
Scattered through Homer and other poets there are to be found 
pious, humble, and lofty acknowledgments of the power and 
mercy of the Godhead, which demonstrate the existence of an 
imperishable conviction in itself antecedent to all the polytheistic 
corruptions of the general mind of man. Therefore does it 
become us to approach in a reverent spirit, and, under its 
guidance, examine the ‘sacred ruins of the ancient world.’ 
As Miiller nobly says:—‘ From one point of view the true 
‘ history of religion is neither more nor less than an account of 
‘the various attempts at éxpressing the inexpressible.’ 
(2d Ser. p. 425.) 

He illustrates this by the examination of the history of the 
name of him whom Plato called the God of gods, Zeus. 

There is an Aryan root whence comes dyut, to beam: 
hence comes dyu, a Sanskrit name for sky or day; hence 
Dyaus = Zeus. Indra also means ‘sunny sky ;"' and dyu is to 
Indra as kronos is to Zeus. However Zeus may have originally 
implied ‘the sky,’ the name became the expression of the faith 
of the race in the Supreme Being who is before the sky, 

* Was it by the process of radical or poetical metaphor that the ancient 
Aryans, before they separated, spoke of dys the sky and dyuw the God? 
i.e. was the object of the sexsus /uminis, the sky, called dyu, light, and the 
object of the sexsus numinis, God, called dyu, light, by two independent acts ; 
or was the vame of the sky, dyw, transferred, ready made, to express the 
growing idea of God, living in the highest heaven? Either is possible. The 
latter view could be supported by several analogies: names have a tendency 
to become things; zomina grew into numina, ideas into idols, Much however 
may be said in favour of the other view. We may likewise explain the syno- 


nymousness of sky and God in the Aryan languages by the process of raaigal 
metaphor.’—2d Ser. p. 447. 


To specify some of the derivatives from dyu. In its vowel 
and other changes we have dyo, dyao, dydu, dyai, dyavan, dio, 
deo, dyu, dies, diu (in Latin) Dyo: dy in Latin changes to 7, 
Jovis. Dyavan, Zen, Zenos; Jan, Janus, Juno, Junonis. Tiu 
and Tiusco, the father of Mannus (Sanskrit, man, ‘to measure,’ 
‘to think’), and so the ancient Teutonic nations accounted man 
the son of God :—Deva, Theos, Deus. 

Thus the first Aryan conception of the Godhead was that 
which connected it with the sky; and regarded Man as its Son, 





1 From a root yielding indu, drop. He is the giver of rain. 
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If we look into the records of some of the minor deities we shall 
find that there are some of them whose names belong to the 
earliest period of Aryan speech and thought. The beautiful, 
the beloved, the swift Saramd, who follows Indra, who has lost 
and is seeking her bright cows, is the Dawn, searching for the 
lost rays of Light. As we identify Sarvari and Cerberus, 
Varuna and Ouranos, Dyaus and Zeus, we identify—accent, 
consonant, and vowel being ‘phonetically identical ’—Saramd 
and Helena. According to the Veda, she (Saramé) was stolen 
by Panies (or Paris). Before the bright powers recover her, 
they conquer the offspring of Brisaya. Here we are forcibly 
reminded of Paris and Breseis in the siege of Troy, which is but 
the narrative of the daily siege of the East by the solar powers, 
who are every evening robbed of their treasures in the West. 

Sarama is the Dawn. Her son, Twilight, who steals the Sun’s 
rays, is Saraméya = Hermes, the lover of Ersé, who is the guide 
of travellers and souls; who has two dogs—in the Veda, Vritri 
and Sarvari; who in Greece has Orthros and Cerberos. The 
legend of Hermes is, however, much more developed than that 
of Séraméya. 

Saranyé is also the Dawn (= Erinnys). Like Ushas (also the 
Dawn) she is represented as a mare, and finds her correlative 
in the Sun, represented as a horse. The whole theogony and 
philosophy of the ancient world centred in the ‘ dawn.’ 

‘The difficulty which I myself have most keenly felt is the monotonous 
character of the dawn aud sun legends. “ Is everything the dawn?” “Is 
everything the sun?” I am bound to say that my own researches lead me 


again and again to the dawn and the sun as the chief burden of the myths of 
the Aryan race.’— 2d Ser. p. 501. 


The root ah' yields us in Sanskrit Ahand, the dawn: Ahan 
and Ahar, day, [Aharyu, the mortal solar hero = Achilles] gives 
us—th and A being interchangeable—Athéné. Ahand is the 
daughter of Dyu; and Athéné has no parent but Zeus. The 
goddess who makes persons waken is the same who makes them 
wise. Thus, too, is Athéné akin to Minerva = men-erva = mens 
= menos, Greek, = manas, Sanskrit, mind, = mane (in the morn- 
ing), = Mania, the mother of the Lares, = Ma-tula, the Dawn. 
The name of Erinnys is given to Demeter (Dyfva matar, Sans- 
krit, the Dawn, the mother corresponding to Dyaush, pitar, the 
sky, the father) occasionally ; she who is changed into a mare, and 
bears two children to Poseidon, the sun rising out of the sea. 

Professor Miiller impartially examines the meteorological 
theories of Professor Kuhn, and adverts to the important dis- 
covery of Eugene Burnouf; who has traced back the three 








1 Ah is connected with dah, whence Dapbne, the Dawn. 
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great epic heroes of the later Persians to the Zend-Avesta, 
where they appear as representatives of three of the earliest 
generations of mankind; while their prototypes are to be found 
in the Yama, Trita, and Krisdsva of the Veda. ‘I look upon 
the sunrise and sunset,’ he says, in conclusion, 

‘on the daily return of day and night, on the battle between light and 
darkness, on the whole solar drama in all its details that is acted every day, 
every month, every year, in heaven and on earth, as the principal subject of 
early mythology. I consider that the very idea of Divine powers sprang from 
the wonderment with which the forefathers of the Aryan family stared at the 
bright (deva) powers, that came and went, no one knew whence or whither, 
that never failed, never faded, never died, and were called immortal, i.e. 
unfading, as compared with the feeble and decaying race of man. I consider 
the regular recurrence of phenomena an almost indispensable condition of 
their being raised, through the charms of mythological phraseology to the 
rank of immortals, and I give a proportiovate!y small space to meteorological 
phenomena, such as clouds, thunder, and lightning, which, although causing 
for a time a violent commotion in nature and in the heart of man, would not 
be ranked togetner with the immortal bright beings, but would rather be classed 
either as their subjects or as their enemies.’—2d Ser. p. 518. 

When language assumes an independent power and reacts on 
the mind, the result is mythology. By the very force of the 
definition, mythology is not a past fact. So long as language 
possesses its own peculiar charm it will exercise this reflex con- 
trol on the mind of man. In our use of such terms as Nature, 
Law, Freedom, and the like, we have mythologised. Professor 
Miiller points out the ‘hieroglyphic mythology of some of our 
tavern signs’ and the popular names of ships:—TZhe Plume and 
Feathers, which was originally the Plume of Feathers ; the Cat 
with a Wheel, which was St. Catherine's Wheel ; the Bull and 
Gate and the Bull and Mouth, which was the Boulogne Gate and 
Boulogne Mouth ; the Goat and Compasses, which was originally 
‘God encompasses us;’ the Three Goats, which had been the 
Three Gowts, or drains, near Lincoln ; the George and Cannon, 
the Billy Ruffian, the Iron Devil, the Rose of the Quarter 
Sessions, which were originally the George Canning, the Bellero- 
phon,' the Hirondelle, and La Rose des Quatre Saisons. At 
Lincoln, in the minster yard, were steps originally called 
Greesen, or steps, which are now the Grecian Stairs. 

The most remarkable instance of this kind is the word 
barnacles. It has three meanings :— 

(1) It means a pair of spectacies. There is the German 
brille from beryllus, and then bernlein ; in Old French, bericle ; 
in the dialect of Berri, bernique. Beryllicula gives us bernicula 
and barnacles. 


1 Miiller identifies Bellerophon = Ellerophontes = Leophontes = Deophontes = 
Désa slayer (slayer of the enemies of the gods) with Hercules. The first element 
of the word be//ero = varvara=barbaros, The Sanskrit term properly means tlic 
negro-like aboriginel inhabitants of India overthrown by the Aryans. 
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(2) There is the cirrhopode barnacle=bernacula = pernacula, 
the diminution of perna, a leg of pork, from the similarity of shape. 

(3) The Barnacle goose. Sir Robert Moray, in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of 1677-8, declares that he saw in the 
Western Isles a log partly covered with little shells, ‘having 
within them little birds, perfectly shaped, supposed to be 
barnacles,—each a perfect sea fowl, and like a goose. All were 
dead.’ These are the tree geese of which ‘John Gerarde, 
Master in Chirurgerie, writes in 1597. What his eyes saw 
and his hands touched he will declare. These tree geese were 
smaller than geese, and bigger than mallards. Any one who 
pleases to doubt is invited to call on him, and Doctor John will 
‘satisfy him by the testimony of good witnesses.” It was a 
pity that they were so scarce, as the priests eat them in Lent, 
they being neither fish nor flesh. Peihaps there was something 
feathery in the shape of the feet: the legend may have risen in 
this way, or it may, after all, have been only an Irish practical 
joke. Barnacle geese are natives of Ireland, and Hibernicule= 
bernicule. And as the Indian priests indulge in the prohibited 
fish, by calling it sea-vegetable, so we may believe the Irish 
ecclesiastics found a way to utilise the creature. The wonder 
is, that Pius II. or rather A2neas Sylvius, when in Scotland, did 
not, with all his wit, light on a solution of the wonder. 

Here is another and more apposite illustration. §. Bona- 
ventura declared, that the crucifix before which he spoke 
dictated all his words to him; immediately the multitude de- 
clared that the saint had a speaking image. Artists represented 
martyrs who bad been decapitated as carrying their heads in 
their hands. The people were ready to swear that these martyrs 
walked after death, embracing their own heads. 

In the concluding pages of this admirable volume, Professor 
Miiller points out how the mythologic influence pursues the 
metaphysician into his study, and the natural philosopher into 
his laboratory. The atoms, and imponderables, the calorics, and 
the ethers, like Selene and Endymion, and ‘lithonus and Aurora, 
are simply myths and nothing more. 

But to revert once more to the ancient myths, one question 
remains to be answered. We have seen that there was a time 
when these myths were not. We have in Homer many testi- 
monies to a religion comparatively simple and undefiled, to a 

ure consciousness of the Presence and Power of the Deity. 
hen did Language attain its majority and begin to react 
upon, and constrain, and overbear its own tutors and governors, 
spiritual pastors and masters? Professor Miiller divides the 
earliest age into four periods: the Rhematic, the Dialectic, and 
the Nutional periods. ieee the Dialectic and the National, 
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half-way, he interposes the Mythopaic age. Of this period we 
are not, although it is so remote, wholly ignorant. Language 
teaches us how the Aryan families were yet united in their 
central pastoral home. We have all the near relations :—The 
father, pitér (pa, to protect), mother, matar (ma, to fashion), 
brother (bhralan, he who assists), sister’ (svasar, she who con- 
soles), duhitar, = daughter (pun, to draw, properly milkmaid), 
sunu, a son, putra (=puer) a boy, &c. In a word, the names 
for all the relationships and even the affinities were fixed. And 
there were widows, which there would not have been had suttee 
been ; for dhava, Sanskrit for man, with the privative preposition 
vi becomes vi-dhava = vidua. The names for people, king, queen, 
house, garden, door, village, path, all had been determined. The 
peaceful life of the whole community, ere it was broken up, is 
thus defined for us. To the previous list must be added, as 
common to all the kindred Aryan dialects, the words for plough- 
ing, land, grain, cooking, baking, clothes, thread, metals. The 
sea they do not appear to have known; but if Sanskrit vari = 
mare, it will mean water in general, as of a lake (= stagnant, dead 
water; mare, from mari, to die). Yet they were not un- 
acquainted with boating ; for with them, as with the Latins and 
Greeks, a boat is ndvas=vais=navy. Lastly, they had a 
decimal system of numeration up to a hundred; ‘thousand’ 
had not yet been devised; and so here Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, and Gothic, harmonious to this point, all differ. 
Now the abstract noun, which is only an adjective raised into a 
substantive, may soon, as in the case of such words as night, 
day, nature, become to our thoughts the reflection of a substance. 
And as in these ancient languages each noun had a termination 
expressive of gender, these substances became individuals, some 
helped forward in their personalization by their acquiring the 
distinction of sex. Where two names existed for the same 
object two persons would spring up. We have seen above what 
an important part was played by the want of muscular energy 
in forwarding the growth of phonetic change. The same réle 
in the development of the myth is to be ascribed to the want of 
mental energy. The difficulty of dealing with abstract nouns 
was too great: the want of purely auxiliary words made it 
worse. Every word, whatever it was, retained its whole force 
and was heavy and unwieldy. After the separation of the tribes 
it was to be expected that the subtle and quick-witted Greek 
would multiply his fables. Hence, in most instances it is possible 
to antenae from their more modern accretions, and trace up 





1 It is not to be concluded from the loss of Ayran names for brother and 
sister by the Greeks, that at the time they started from home these words did 
not exist. We have no reason to suppose they left before the Teutons and Celts. 
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each tradition to that primal poetry of thought in which the 
undivided race expressed its consciousness of nature: and yet 
withal the sense of the invisible was not wholly lost. 


‘ And haply sometimes when the lock was shed 

Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 

of Life continuous, Being unimpaired, 

That hath been, is, and where it was and is 

There shall abide ; existence unexposed 

To the blind march of mortal rome. nary 

From diminution safe and weakening age, 

While man grows old, and dwindles, and decays, 

And countless generations of mankind 

Depart and leave no vestige where they trod.’—Zrcursion. 

Hindu mythology can contribute little for comparative 
purposes. It is, properly speaking, indigenous and modern : that 
alone which is natural and intelligible is to be found in the 
Veda, which ‘fortunately contains no system of religion or 
mythology.’ 

But although in this way unprofitable, it has many attractions 
of its own. After contrasting the legends of Baldr, Herakles, 
Sifrits, to show us ‘ whether the swarthy Hindu has been able 
to throw an equally beautiful haze around the names of his 
mythical traditions,’ Professor Miiller recites the story of the 
loves of Puriravas and Urvasi,—a very touching and beautiful 
idyll, for which we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
It is the old tale of Orpheus and Euridike ; but in the Indian 
tale Urvasi had been transformed into a vine, and by the aid 
of the ‘Gem of Union’ the King was able to disenchant her 
and restore her to himself. The gem is placed on Urvasi’s fore- 
head, and the King and his heavenly bride return to Allahabad. 

The connexion of the Indo-Germanic languages is reflected 
in the connexion which exists between the mythologies of the 
mations united in the Indo-Germanic family. This is proved 
by an examination of the religious myths and the popular tales 
of the several countries. In Jceland we have the only complete 
remains of ‘genuine Teutonic heathendom.’ The only Gothic 
we have is a translation of the Bible. Excepting the Beowulf, 
Anglo-Saxon literature is Christian. The heroes of the Nibe- 
lunge have been ‘converted into Church-going knights.’ The 
quae of the Edda are all pagans. Norsemen, flying from the 

espotic rule of Harold Fairhair, had discovered and settled in 
Iceland in the ninth century. Two centuries later the Gaels 
were christianized by a gentle race of priests, to whom we are 
indebted for the preservation of the national poems, which were 
composed in Norway in thé sixth, carried to Iceland in the 
ninth, century, and were committed to writing in the eleventh. 
The Iceland religious system is part ef the religious system of 
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the Aryan race. Thus the popular tales of the Teutonic race 
are shaped out of the detritus of the old Aryan traditions. 
Some of the fables of La Fontaine are to be found in the 
fables which have been collected in Sanskrit. We learn from 
De Sacy that in the sixth century of our own era a work 
containing those very fables was brought to the court of 
Persia; was translated there; in the next century was trans- 
lated into Arabic; then re-translated into modern Persian ; 
at the end of the seventeenth century was translated into 
Greek and Latin; then into Italian; and then into Hebrew. 
-In the same century a multitude of Oriental tales reached 
Europe through a French version, these professing to be a 
collection made by ‘Le Sage Bilpay, Indien.’ These are the 
fables of Pilpay from which La Fontaine borrowed the subject 
of his later fables. There are stories, however, older than 
the Odyssey; older than the dispersion of the Aryan race: 
the ‘ Master Thief’ of the Hitopadesa (the translation of which 
work had not reached Europe in the time of Herodotus) is re- 

roduced, in idea, in the Master Thief of the Norse legends. 
The far older Indian story of the ‘King and the Monkey’ is 
reproduced in the Norse legends, and in Phedrus’ modern 
version of ‘the Donkey in the Tiger’s skin.’ The wild 
huntsman Odin is Indra the god of storms. The Highland 
story of the Frog who wished to marry the Queen’s daughter, 
and on her consenting becomes a handsome man, is an accom- 
modation of the Oriental legend in which Bheki (a title of the 
Sun, and meaning a frog, because of the Sun at setting appear- 
ing to squat on the water) is found by a king sitting at the side 
of a well. She consents to accept his love on condition that he 
never shows her any water. Once, forgetting his promise, yet 
complying with her request, he brings her water and she 
vanishes: the Sun dies at the sight of water. Such is the 
meaning of the original tale in its Sanskrit clothing. These 
stories have come like our figures from the same Aryan source. 
And as with our numerals the Arabs unjustly get the credit of 
devising them, so with the legends, those in whose hands our 
nursery stories have been last found have the merit of inventing 
them. 

We have traced language and’ its shadow fiction from its 
birthplace to the West and South, under the guidance of Professor 
Miller, without apprising our readers that in doing so we have 
already broken ground in the volumesof Essays, which an anecdote 
told at the beginning of the preface informs us owe their quaint 
title to a remark of Bunsen’s, to whose memory, as of a ‘ friend 
and benefactor,’ the Essays are inscribed. ‘ More than twenty 
‘years have passed since my revered friend Bunsen called me 
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‘ one day into his library at Carlton-house Terrace, and announced 
‘to me with beaming eyes that the publication of the Rig-Veda 

‘was sevure. He had spent many days in seeing the Direc- 
‘tors of the East India Company, and explaining to them the 
‘ importance of this book, and the necessity of having it published 
‘in England. At last his efforts had been successful, the funds 
‘for printing my edition of the text and commentary of the 
‘sacred hyinns of the Brahmans had been granted, and Bunsen 
‘had been the first to announce to me the happy result of his 
‘literary diplomacy. ‘“ Now,” he said, “you have a work for 
‘life, a large block that you will take years to plane and polish. 
‘But mind, ” he added, “let us have from time to time some 
‘ chips from your wor kshop.” * In accordance with the wish of 
his illustrious friend, Professor Miiller has from time to time 
written on his own ‘special themes in the reviews of the day, 
and in the present volumes he has collected together these scat- 
tered but very valuable papers. The first volume alone will 
now engage our attention, in which the preface is not the least 
interesting. We confess that we have nowhere discovered any 
reason for the Professor asking our forbearance for his style, as 
that of a German speaking in English, Whatever may be 
detected outlandish in his accent, his written style is a singularly 
pure, idiomatic, and vigorous English. Although we have, 
through circumstances the most fortunate, come into possession 
of the Veda, the Zend-Avesta, and the Tripitaka, the religious 
books of the Brahmans, the Zoroastrians, and the Buddhists, the 
difficulty in mastering their contents is so great as to bar any 
real progress in effecting for the science of religion what we 
have already accomplished for the science of language. But 
the religions of Asia are not the only systems the materials for 
elucidating which have come into our hands: the writings of the 
Bible are becoming daily more illustrated; Oriental scholars 
are criticising the Koran, which, through the learning of Rod- 
well, has been rehabilitated in English dress; and travellers and 
scholars have explored and written on the nomad tribes of the 
Arabian peninsula. The same spirit of inquiry has addressed 
itself to the study of the three religions of China, the religion 
of the Turcoman nations, and of the tribes of Africa, America, 
and Polynesia. 

But the difficulty which lies in the student’s way in dealing 
with such an accumulation of material is well illustrated by one 
instance. The religion of Confucius, of his predecessors and 
disciples, is pronounced by one class of critics as embracing some 
of the noblest speculations on the constitution of the universe 
and the nature of God. Another class of critics charge him with 
circulating the most frivolous and degrading idolatry. Again, the 
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religion of the Hindus, to the passing observer, appears to be 
idol worship, pure and simple. The cultivated Hindu will in- 
dignantly repudiate the accusation. From such contrary views 
this warning is to be extracted, that the subject itself is to be 
approached with the greatest care and freedom from prejudice ; 
with a desire to do justice, in the temper of S. Paul, to whatever 
fragment of truth divine those systems may be found to embrace. 
A comparative study of the religions of mankind will be of ser- 
vice to the missionary above all others. It is too much the temper 
of our narrow and sectarian evangelists to find little that is human, 
and less that is true, in the religious systems of those with whom 
we differ. The habitué of Exeter Hall will find in the Roman 
or Anglican system little else than what will seem to him calcu- 
lated imposture and unblushing hypocrisy. But he that hath 
the truth will recognise, and with a divine honesty will duly 
appraise, whatever grain of Truth he may discover among the 
spiritual ruins of our race. It was in such a way that the 
blessed Paul built up his sublime argument for humanity on the 
altar of the Deity who was Unknown. Humility and charity 
should foster in us this appreciative temperament, for every 
difficulty which the unevangelized encounter in their faith as 
they accept it, and which is reflected in some degree or other in 
the difficulties and intellectual trials that beset the acceptance of 
the Christian faith. Another motive to lowliness of thought is 
derived from the consideration of that universal fact, the decay of 
all religions from the purity of their originals. That appeal, con- 
stant and true to the example, and teaching of a purer age, which 
Rome has abandoned, which itself involves the admission that the 
glow of the first love has passed away, forms the security, under 
God, of the Anglo-Catholic Church. In the days of Alexander, 
and the fourth century of Buddhism, the appeal was made from 
the existing corruptions of that community to what Buddha 
had himself taught. Our missionaries may indeed well be 
humble. Here is the oldest and, save the Christian, the onl 

missionary religion in the world: which, at the age when leniah 
was prophesying of the incarnation, offered the Incarnate One 
to the reverence of the East ; which, a system of constructive 
atheism, with its ten precepts, and its yellow robe, and its four 
degrees—freedom from sin, perfection, indifference, and the 
death of memory—despite the ancient system it revolted from; 
and the revolution that displaced it, reckons among its votaries 
32 per cent. of the human race; one half, if we reckon the 
Brahminists with them. In comparison with this, what has the 
sublime morality of the Gospel, the divine doctrine of the incar- 
nation and the Tri-personal God accomplished? It is Buddha and 
not Christ who reigns from Ceylon to the far North. It is not 
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its metaphysics or its doctrine which have secured the permanent 
success of Buddhism, but its moral and social code. All the 
virtues are inculcated, love, duty, forgiveness of wrongs, not 
requiting evil with evil; and all the virtues are held to spring 
from Maitri, and Maitri can only be translated charity. Hence 
the glowing eulogy on Buddha pronounced by M. B. St. Hilaire 
is fully justified. Buddha propagated his religion by the force 
of his own personal character and virtues—par la seul puissance 
de la parole et de la persuasion. As Buddha himself is reputed 
to be still alive, it may be that the doctrine of Nihilism, or 
Nirudna was either misunderstood or misrepresented. It is not 
likely, Miiller opines—and in this commands our assent; rather, it 
is very unlikely—that so gifted and pure a moralist would have 
thrown aside one of the most powerful weapons in the hands 
of every religious teacher, the belief in a future life, ‘and 
‘should not have seen that if this life was sooner or later to end 
‘in nothing, it was hardly worth the trouble which he took him- 
‘ self, or the sacrifices which he imposed on his disciples.’ (Chips, 
vol. i. p. 234.) 

We have written of Brahmans and Buddhists. Before proceed- 
ing to a brief notice of the literature of both, let us devote a 
moment to the consideration. of the Parsis, who also have 
evolved a religious literature; who, had Darius conquered 
Greece, might have possibly swept away all the fables of 
Olympus; who under Shapur II. aimed at the extinction of 
Christianity in the East; who, broken by the Arabs, have fora 
thousand years been ‘a mere curiosity in the eyes of the 
historian.’ What has become of the religion of these Parsis— 
fire-worshippers, devotees of Ormuzd, disciples of Zoroaster ? 
The census which makes Brahmans 13 and Buddhists 31 per 
cent. of the whole human race would not count the Parsis as 
more than 1 per cent. If the numbers are few, the followers 
of the faith, insensible to the allurements of Christians and 
Brahmans, are men of wealth and worth in every way, and 
devotedly zealous. Anaccomplished Parsi of the priestly caste, 
Professor of Guzerati at University College, poner Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, has published two lectures delivered in 
Liverpool, which contain the fullest and most trustworthy 
account of these interesting folk. According to his statements, 
the Parsis are divided into the old or conservative, and the new 
or liberal school. A Parsi at rising, and his wife after childbirth, 
and his children at their initiation and investiture, wet their 
hands and faces with the urine of the cow. This custom is one 
which the liberals want to get rid of. Before and after each 
of his three meals and his oaths, the Parsi prays, making in all 
sixteen times. He does not know, neither do his priests, the 
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language of his prayers ; he has no consistent knowledge of the 
faith he professes; he does not worship the fire, but he prays 
before a luminous object, regarding it as an emblem of the 
deity. Alone of the Easterns, he does not smoke; and he is 
reluctant to blow out a candle. The priesthood, hitherto very 
degraded, is now awakening to a sense of its duties. It is 
hereditary. There is no trace of dualism in the catechism that 
is published; and the strictest monotheism is professed, which 
may account for the vitality of the creed, and the devotion to it 
of its professors. The Parsi morality is summed up in the 
words, ‘pure thoughts, pure words, pure deeds.’ Thus the 
creed is very compact; very ancient; and, as an inheritance, 
very dear to those who hold it. This will account for the little 
impression made upon it by our missionaries. 

We turn to the literature of these ancient religions. The 
Weda embodies the oldest Aryan literature, if it be not the 
very oldest existing book. Miiller’s labours in publishing this 
work were aided by the East India Company. The only Veda 
deserving the name is the Rig-Veda. The other four compose 
the manuals respectively of the officiating priests, choristers, 
readers, and bishops. The Rig-Veda means the Veda of 
Hymns of Praise, and the word Veda (oféa, I know) means 
wisdom. ‘The contents of the Veda are arranged under the 
head of Mantras, hymns metrical and poetical, the collection of 
which is called Sanhitd, and some prose works on ritual, and 
evidently of a later date, and called Brdhmanas and Sétras. 
The Sanhitd is in ten books, containing 1,028 hymns: 600 
— B.C. every verse, every word, every syllable of the Veda 

ad ‘been carefully counted. The verses are about 10,622; the 
words, 153,826 ; and the syllables, 432,000. Our modern MSS., 
not more than four or five hundred years old, ‘correspond as 
closely as could be expected.’ It is just as the LXX. version 
confirms the existence of the Hebrew Scriptures, that the Satras 
prove the Brihmanas; and these, partly rubrics adapted to the 
yre-existent devotional forms, prove the hymns: the writers of the 
Brathmanas testifying to the antiquity of the hymns by betray- 
ing their ignorance of the ancient dialect in which they were 
composed. Indeed, the Buddhist schism and revolt from 
Brahmanism consisted in a great measure in renouncing the 
Divine revelation of the Veda. This brings us at once to B.c. 
600. But Brahmanism, the ancient and established religion 
of the land, which had moulded the whole social and moral 
system of the race, could not have come up, like Jonah’s gourd, 
ina night. From internal evidence we may conclude that the 
hymns are some of them as old as 1,500 years before Christ, 
while the actual collection may be placed at 1100 or 1200 n.c. 
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Israel was uttering dirges in Egypt when the Aryan race was 
breaking forth into their hymns of praise. 

The idea of a Book-revelation was unknown to Greece and 
Rome. What Europe never anticipated was received as a 
familiar fact in Asia. The whole Veda, but the Veda alone, is 
the unique work of the Deity. As regards the religion of the 
Magians and Buddhists, the gods in the Veda are called Deva = 
the bright ones (= Deus). In the system of Zoroaster they are 
Daeva or evil spirits. In Buddhism they are the servants of 
Buddha. According to the religion of the Veda, there are no 
idols ; no gods that die; the gods all dwell in heaven ; by some 
of them heaven and earth are established; God is a great 
God and merciful, who has settled for ever the eternal laws of 
right and wrong. In the religion of the Veda the consciousness 
of sin is a prominent feature ; and faith inthe existence of the gods 
(Lat. credo ; Sanskrit, sraddha,) is dwelt upon : and also personal 
immortality and responsibility after death. ‘In one verse it is said 
‘ that the dead is vewarded for his good deeds, that he leaves or 
‘casts off all evil, and glorified takes his body.’ (Chips, i. p. 47). 

At the dawn of traditional history we find the Aryan com- 
munity in Central Asia breaking up, and some families passing 
to the west and north-west, while others, across the snowy 
barrier of the Himalayas, were advancing into Southern Asia, 
and the country of the ‘Seven Rivers.’ As the Aryan has re- 
tained something that seems peculiar to the several dialects of his 
northern kinsfolk, it is natural to suppose that ‘ though, perhaps, 
‘the eldest brother, the Hindu was the last to leave the central 
‘home’ (Chips, p. 65). The north-western wayfarers represent the 
Aryan man in his historical character ; the Hindu, on the other 
hand, is not in history; amid changes he has remained un- 
changed. ‘ His mind was like a lotus leaf after a shower of rain 
‘has passed over it; his character remained the same, passive, 
‘ meditative, quiet, and thoughtful.’ The Hindu possessed a philo- 
sophical, abstracted, earth-forgetting mind ; he was mapserwery = | 
hieropathic ; with so much interiority of soul, that the inward life 
seems to have absorbed the remaining faculties of the race. All 
this, ancient thought expressing itself inancient language, we have 
in the Veda. First man calls God Brahman, a force ; then he calls 
Him Atman, Spirit; then Self, das Ich of the universe. Ere that 

* Nor aught nor naught existed 
The only one breathed breathless by itself : 
Who knows the secret? Who proclaimed it how, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 
The gods themselves came later into being : 
Who knows from whence the great creation sprang ? 


He from whom all this great creation came, 
Whether His will created or was mute, 
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The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 
He knows it or, perchance even He knows not.’— 
Rig-Veda, Hymn 129, Bk. x. Colebrooke tr. 

Fifty years ago little, if anything, was known of Persian 
Now we know fully that Persian is derived from Zend as Italian 
from Latin; that Zend is not a corrupted Sanskrit, but an 
aboriginal dialect, approaching nearer in its grammar and dic- 
tionary to Sanskrit than any other of the Indo-European 
languages; and that the Avesta, or writings of Zoroaster, were 
reduced to writing somewhat before the time of the ecclesiastical 
establishment of Buddhism under Asoka, that is, about the time 
of Alexander’s conquests. The schism between the Brahmans 
and Magians, witnessed to internally by the degradation of the 
Deva to Daeva, according to Burnouf, took place in Persia. He 
holds that the dissenting Brahmans immigrated afterwards into 
India. But most probably Burnouf, if his labours had been 
prolonged, would have acquiesced in the conclusions forced by 
later discoveries. Zend, which differs from Sanskrit principally 
in its sibilants, nasals, and aspirates, agrees more fully with the 
Vaidic than does the later Sanskrit. Indeed the name Zend=Khan- 
das, Sanskrit = metrical language (Lat. scandere),and Khandas is 
the name given to the language of the Veda. Again, the nomina 
and numina of the Zend are more in accordance with those in 
the Veda than those in Manu or the Mahabharata. Even geo- 
graphical evidence can now be quoted to prove that the Zoroas- 
trians who had settled in India removed into Persia. Professor 
Roth of Tiibingen has well expressed the mutual relation of 
the Veda and Zend-Avesta under the following simile: ‘The 
‘ Veda,’ he writes, ‘and Zend-Avesta are two rivers flowing from 
‘one fountain head. The stream of the Veda is the fuller and 
‘ purer, and has remained truer to its original character; that of 
‘the Zend-Avesta has been in various ways polluted, has altered. 
‘its course, and cannot with certainty be tracked back to its 
‘source.’ (Chip. i. p. 87.) 

It is the language of the Achemenians, which appears in the 
Persian text of the cuneiform inscriptions. ‘The Zend grammar 
has suffered greatly from the confusion in the phonetic system 
arising from oral tradition; and the text of the Avesta which 
we have is not older than the Sassanian dynasty. Hence it 
cannot be a matter of surprise that the ideas of the Avesta were 
hardly understood by even the learned. Alexander is said to have 
destroyed the works of the Zoroastrians. Whether these were 
recovered 500 years afterwards, from manuscripts or from oral 
tradition, must remain uncertain. We learn nothing of the 
Persian language during the Macedonian conquest and the 
Parthian occupation, The inscription of Ardeshir, the founder 
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of the Sassanian dynasty, which yields us ‘the next glimpse of 
an authentic contemporaneous ‘document,’ is written in Pehlevi, 
ie. Huzvaresh (the language used in the translations of the 
Avesta), and represents Persian in its third phase. This 


. Huzvaresh may be regarded as the language of the Sassanian 


court and hierarchy. 


‘Works like the Bundehesh and Minokhired belong by language and 
thought to the same period of, mystic incubation, when India and Egypt, 
Babylonia and Greece, were sitting together and gossiping like crazy old 
women, chattering with toothless gums and silly brains about the dreams and 
joys of their youth, yet unable to recall one single thought or feeling with 
that vigour which once gave it life and truth. It was a period of religious 
and metaphysical delirium, when everything became everything, when Maya 
and Sophia, Mitra and Christ, Viraf and Isaiah, Belus, Zarvan and Kronos, 
were mixed up in one jumbled system of imane speculation, from which at 
last the East was delivered by the positive doctrines of Mohammed, the West 
‘by the pure Christianity of the Teutonic nations.'-—Chip. i. p. 94. 

The Arabs extinguished the Persian nationality. Now it was 
under the Sassanians that the first collection of epic traditions 
was made. Thiscollection, however, was destroyed by Omar’s 
command. But when the power of the Kaliphs was growing 
weak, even during the predominance of the religion of the 
Koran, a national spirit brought about a restoration of the 
use of the Persian language. It was spoken at court, and 
Persian poets were patronised. The dynasty of the Samanians 
—claiming descent from the Sassanians—and the dynasty of the 
Ghaznevides pursued the same popular course. Mahmud the 
Great, the second of this dynasty, ordered a collection of all the 
old books in the empire. From this collection Firdusi com- 
posed his great epic, the Shahnameh; the three most famous 
names in which—Jemshed, Feridun, and Garshasp— the 
assiduous genius of Burnouf has identified with Zoroastrian 
heroes, whose prototypes are the deities of the Veda. The 
biography of the language of Persia closes with the Shahnameh ; 
thereafter there are no signs of growth or decay. 

We have spoken of the close relationship in time and all else be- 
tween the Veda and the Avesta. The Aitar eyah-Brahmana of the 
Rig-Veda has been published at the national expense at Bombay, 
and may receive a passing notice. A small work of only 200 pages, 
it contains the earliest speculations of the Brahmans on their 
sacrificial prayers and the significance of their ancient religious 
rites. Endeavours, which proved unsuccessful we find, were 
made from time to time to induce some of the Brahmans to 
publish such a work, but they were reluctant to do so, for the 
obvious reason that it was unwise to betray their arcana to the 
infidels. Another difficulty arose from the great scarcity of 
Brahmans who are familiar with the old Vedic ritual. Dr. 
Haug, at last, by very mercenary considerations, persuaded a 
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enuine D.D. of this system—one who had performed the minor 
edic sacrifices, and had also officiated at some of the great 
Soma sacrifices, now but rarely to be witnessed in India—to 
assist in the work, and to explain, by actual performance of the 
rites in a secluded part of Dr. Haug’s house, the mysteries of 
the office. This lasted five days. Dr. Haug actually drank 
of the divine beverage, the Soma, which—albeit that it bestows 
wealth, wisdom, inspiration, and immortality—was very unpa- 
latable and calculated to intoxicate. ‘These hymns in whose 
rites only two classes of priests were required Dr. Haug thinks 
are to be accounted older than the Zoroastrian schism; the 
hymns in whose rites two new classes of priests are introduced 
he regards as posterior in composition to that schism. With 
this conclusion Miiller does not agree in some measure, because 
the name of one of the supposed later classes of priests is 
certainly found in one of the earlier hymns. The sacrificial 
invocations are, no doubt, very ancient; but where it is hard for 
us to decide—as, for instance, whether the sacrifices of the 
Aryans, like those of the Jews, began with oblation and ended 
with psalms—we must be guided by the tradition of the Brah- 
mans themselves, who place their poetical hymns before their 
ceremonial. As to the sacrifices themselves, they were in 
imitation, and nothing else, of the sun’s course. The remotest 
date fixed on by Dr. Haug for the composition of the oldest 
hymn is 2400 B.c.; and the Brahmanas, he holds, were written 
in prose between 1400 and 1200 B.c. 
aving in the preceding pages reviewed, with Professor Miiller 
as guide, the origin of language and religion, and the literary 
history of the leading Aryan races, we shall complete our paper 
by a brief glance at the admirable essay with which Professor 
Miiller’s first volume closes, on the subject of Semitic mono- 
theism. The brilliant and impulsive M. Rénan, in his ‘ Histoire 
générale et Systeme comparé des Langues Sémitiques,’ gives us more 
than he promises in his title—a review of the Semitic languages 
and nations; and as the only other race which has flourished in 
history is the Aryan—the course of events being but rarely in- 
terrupted by the inroads of the Turanian tribes—M. Rénan may 
not unjustly be regarded as having professed to give us ‘half of the 
history of the ancient world.’ The tribes composing the Semitic 
family are the Jews, Babylonians, Phenicians, Carthaginians, 
and Arabs. The chief bond to unify these is language; and the 
dialects of the Semitic nations are as certainly derived from one 
parent stock, as we have seen the dialects of the Indo-European 
tribes are from one great Aryan stock. Not content with 
settling this fully adequate basis as a criterion of the unity of the 
tribes, M. Rénan has devised—partly out of his own passion for 
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generalization, partly moved by the suggestions of Ewald and 
Lassen—a sketch of the Semitic man, in which some eritics 
see features which ought not to.be there, while other critics 
complain of the omission of certain features which ought to be 
expressed. He describes the Semitic man as in his religious 

hraseology ‘simple, and free from any theological elements.’ 

hey are deficient in scientific and philosophical originality. 
They do not affect painting or the plastic arts. The general 
feature of their character is rather a negative one. But, 
above all, ‘The mainspring of their religion is their conception 
of the unity of God.’ 1t is to the discussion of this latter point 
Miiller’s essay is devoted; to the inquiry, Do the facts bear out 
the statement that a belief in the unity of God was the rule and 
not the exception of the Semitic race ? 

If the term ‘ Semitic’ was as limited now as it was fifty years 
ago, when it only included the Jews and Arabs, it might have 
been said with considerable truth that the vocation of these nations 
had been to preach the unity of God. But now, after the many 
discoveries of these latter days, we find that the Semitic family 
includes two branches—the nomad, which reckons the Jews, 
Arabs, and the tribes neighbouring to Palestine, ‘commonly 
called the descendants of Terah,’ and the political branch, which 
embraces the nations of Phenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Ye- 
men. With what truth then can it be said that these nations; 
who zealously adopted the very grossest forms of an impure 
idolatry, who worshipped, the most of them always, false gods 
without number and all the host of heaven, were instinctive 
believers in, and consistent professors of, the unity of the God- 
head? In a later publication M. Rénan feels himself compelled 
to modify his original statement, and explain that by each nation 
he means ‘ the intellectual aristocracy of the nation.’ To justify 
this explanation, M. Rénan is bound to show that the definition 
is correct by the fact that the majority of the nation constitutes 
its intellectual aristocracy. Acting as an advocate, M. Rénan 
has sought out everywhere all the evidences of monotheism, but 
he has made no note of the no less, or rather the more, obvious 
traces of polytheism. Strange to say, too, M. Rénan ascribes 
this knowledge of the unity of the Godhead, not to any mental 
effort, but rather to a low state of intellectual culture: he holds 
that a minimum of religious reflection is all that is required for 
the intuition of the Divine unity, and he designates this minimum 
as the religious instinct. Now instinct is a term which belongs 
to natural history, and describes the unconscious acts of un- 
conscious beings. ‘To apply it to the conscious acts of conscious 
beings is an overstraining and perversion of the word. ‘Is an 
‘ instinct,’ asks Miller, ‘less mysterious than a revelation? Does 
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‘the Aryan instinct lead to polytheism? Is instinct so fre- 
‘ quently obscured as to be often almost wholly lost ?’ 


‘ The primitive intuition of God and the uneradicable feeling of dependence 
on God could only have been the results of a primitive revelation, in the 
truest sense of the word. By the very act of the creation God had revealed 
Himself. This primitive intuition, however, was neither monotheistic nor 
polytheistic, though it might become either according to the expressions which 
it took in the language of man. It finds its most natural expression in the 
simplest and yet the most important article of faith—that God is God. In 
the first age there was as yet no word sufficiently reduced by the wear and 
tear of thought to serve as an adequate expression for the abstract idea of an 
immaterial and supernatural Being. At the time when the first attempt at 
finding a name for God was made, the divergence of the language of mankind 
had commenced, Whether the confusion of tongues was a natural or super- 
natural event, the science of language has proved it to have been inevitable. ‘he 
Aryan and Semitic both share in the primitive intuition of God. What is 
peculiar to the Aryans is their very theological phraseology superadded to their 
polytheism ; what is peculiar to the Semitic race is their belief in a national 
God—in a God chosen by His people, as the people had been chosen by Him.’ 
—Chip. i. p. 370. 


The God of the Arab and the Jew is the God of Abraham ; 
that is, a God known not by instinct but by revelation properly 
so called. ‘To that oue man, Abraham, the revelation was made, 
and made, too, after he who was to receive it had been called to 
renounce a native land in which idolatry prevailed, and had 
been tried by God with many trials. ‘It was through special 
‘faith that Abraham received his special revelation, not through 
‘instinct, not through abstract meditations, not through ecstatic 
‘ visions.” ‘Thus Abraham has been indeed a father in the faith, 
and so a father of the faithful. To him, first of all the created, 
was granted the intellectual vision of the Almighty. He 
received the blessing and transmitted it to all the nations who 
are blessed in him; heirs of his faith and his hopes of immor- 
tality. Later on, a yet further manifestation of the Divine 
nature was vouchsafed to his glorious descendant and daughter, 
Mary the ever-blessed mother of God. And finally, the 
crowning knowledge of God was vouchsafed with blessing too 
to the prince of the Apostles, to whom not flesh and blood but 
the very God of Abraham Himself revealed the essential and 
inherent divinity of the Son. 

The novelty and the mystery of the theme that Miiller 
handles with such surpassing skill, and his occasional felicity of 
expression and illustration, impart a peculiar charm to the 
volumes the substance of which we have endeavoured to place 
in brief before our readers. But these do not constitute the 
chief attraction of these works. There is breathing through all 
Miller writes a tender charity which recognises the grandeur and 
also responds to the sorrows of humanity. He never forgets 
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that he is a German, and he also never forgets the love he bears 
to England; but, more than all, he never fails in asserting 
the claims of man wherever he is. In his almost fiery zeal to 
disentangle the confusions and abate the miseries caused by 
language in the life and the religion of our race, he preaches 
an eloquent sermon on some of the greatest maxims of 8S. John. 
If as yet he has been less of a discoverer than others, he has 
proved himself something better than a mere discoverer by 
circulating and commending the discoveries of others. We 
cannot but augur that from the labours he is now engaged in he 
will reap a large harvest of results, not only illustrative of the 
truths hitherto acquired, but opening up still further the sister 
sciences of language and religion. 
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Art. IX.—1. First Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Rubrics, Orders, and Directions for regulating 
the Course and Conduct of Public Worship, &c. according to 
the Use of the United CUhurch of England and Ireland ; 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. London: 
Printed by George Edward Eyre and William Spottiswoode, 
Printers to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. For Her 
Majeésty’s Stationery Office. 1867. 


2. Second Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Rubrics, Orders, and Directions for regulating the Course 
and Conduct of Public Worship, &c. according to the Use of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. London : 
Printed by George Edward Eyre and William Spottiswoode, 
Printers to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. For Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1868. 


3. Judgment delivered by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Phil- 
limore, D.C.L., Official Principal of the Court of Arches, 
in the case of Martin v. Mackonochie, and Flamank v. Simpson. 
Edited by Watrer G. F. Puriitort, B.A., of the Middle 
Temple, Fellow of All Souls College, and Vinerian Scholar, 
Oxford. Second Edition. London: Butterworth, 7, Fleet- 
street, Law Publisher to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
1868. 


Ir is not without design that we have again placed the First 
Report of the Ritual Commissioners at the head of an article for 
the Christian Remembrancer. Our readers will not have for- 
gotten the notice of this document which appeared in October 
last, and, perhaps, some may be of opinion that we paid the 
subject more attention than it deserved. Neither do we mean 
now to waste our time and theirs by presenting them another 
Review of that manifesto. Of one thing we are certain, 
that all cool heads and logical judgments will acquit us of the 
charge of undue severity in our treatment of the document 
itself, or of any disrespect towards Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 
We forbore to comment on the waste of time spent by those 
eminent individuals in feeling their way towards the position of 
knowing hew to ask questions for the first three days of their 
session. We made no accusation against them of being forced 
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by pressure from without to report, through their chairman, to the 
House of Lords, that at their seventh meeting they had ventured 
to entertain the hope that, ‘at the very furthest, the week after 
‘next they might commence the consideration of their First 
‘Report.’ We did not criticise the style of questions put to the 
different witnesses, and we passed by altogether unnoticed the 
absurdity of their being contented with haphazard information 
given bya dozen conspicuous members of the Ritualistic party after 
a vivd voce examination, for which neither party was at all pre- 
pared. Any Oxford examiner might have told them that, for an 
examiner to do his work properly, he must be thoroughly well 
up in his subject, and that but little of thoughtful explanation 
can be obtained from an examinee, however well he may be pre- 
pared, in his vivd voce examination, compared with what he can 
produce on paper. We contented ourselves, as far as any 
strictures on the Report itself were concerned, with calling the 
attention of our readers to the information nine times repeated 
that ‘ the Commissioners deliberated,’ and ventured to contrast 
the ten days’ deliberation with the ‘ muscipular abortion’ which 
was ushered into existence at the nineteenth meeting. We were 
not hard upon them. We made due allowance for the fact that 
bishops are too hard worked to be theologians, and deans too 
much absorbed in what they consider the normal condition of 
things in the different spheres, to be at all aware of the 
abnormal practices and beliefs which have made such rapid 
strides,—the latter for forty years past, the former for ten years. 
There was room for severity, but we were sternly reticent; and 
many, perhaps, will have thought that the elaborate display 
which we made of the contradiction between the premisses and 
the conclusion of the argument was superfluous, because it was 
patent to everybody who had eyes to read the printed copy of 
the Report for himself; and that our own inference, that 
the celebrated conclusion of ‘ Restraint’ was an @ priori prin- 
ciple adopted by the Commissioners beforehand, because it could 
not be made to come out from the evidence, was too palpable to 
be worth insisting on. 

After all, the Commissioners seem to have recognised that 
they had something as yet to learn for themselves as to what was 
the meaning of all this disturbance, whether it was mere ‘ much 
‘ado about nothing,’ or whether serious consequences might 
not result from a continuance of practices which nobody seemed 
quite to understand. And the result was a good-natured bark, 
but as there was no attempt to bite, we were entirely at our ease 
as to the nature of any ulterior proceedings which next year’s 
meeting might originate. The Commissioners had to stave 
off Lord Shaftesbury’s bill, and they had entirely succeeded so 
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far ; and though they recommended ‘ Restraint,’ the very vague- 
ness of the recommendation was in itself enough to prevent alarm, 
whilst the brilliant creation of ‘the aggrieved parishioner,’ 
—which had hitherto assumed the form of a fanatic English 
earl, a remarkable Irish marquis, or a mob of rioters,—was such a 
novelty as to create feelings rather of wonder than suspicion. 
But the Second Report must be taken as a sequel to the first, 
and it is for this reason that we have commenced this article by 
saying that we had designedly placed the titles of both Reports 
together. We do not attempt to disguise the fact, that the bark 
has now developed into a bite; but we do not, therefore, now that 
we mean to attack Her Majesty’s Commissioners, at all intend 
to take any undue advantage over them by picking to pieces the 
Second Report as a detached portion of their labours ; but shall 
give them the advantage, such as it is, of standing upon their 
two Reports as representing in their combination one con- 
sistent whole. We will not take advantage, such as is often 
taken by the opponents of Christianity, and unfortunately 
frequently conceded by its defenders, by an attack upon one of 
the defences,—say prophecy or miracle,—who do what harm they 
may beable, trusting that there will be a tacit admission that, if 
the one argument is not conclusive, the whole fabric to be sup- 
ported must crumble into dust, neglecting all the while the force 
of that argument from the effect of concurrent testimonies, 
which, to a fair mind, would be irresistible. No! We disdain 
the application of a process which we should consider in our own 
case utterly unfair, and the Commissioners on Ritual shall have 
all the benefit of the concession which they sorely stand in 
need of, of not being judged by this or that portion of what 
they have said, but by the whole in its unity and consistency. 
Unity and consisteacy! How, it will be asked, is it possible 
to vindicate the unity and consistency of two Reports, the second 
of which presents the absurd spectacle of a house divided against 
itself? The First Report was signed by all the twenty-nine Com- 
missioners; and if there was a slight indication of a coming 
rupture, when three out of their number thought proper to 
protect themselves against being supposed to acquiesce in a 
possible prima facie interpretation of the words ‘ restraint’ and 
‘aggrieved parishioners,’ still the Report itself was, as we have 
observed, of the nature of a bark, and we know that the loudest 
and most persistent bark does not at all necessarily imply a bite 
to follow. Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny that the three 
Commissioners who understood their subject best, in stating 
what they appended to the Report, made a sort of apology to the 
public at large for signing so lame a document. We are 
not exaggerating our convictions when we say, that we believe it 
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was the most abortive production in the shape of a report that was 
ever laid upon the table of the House of Commons. As such 
it has enjoyed its superlative position for the space of nine 
months, and has now been obliged to yield the palm to its younger 
sister, the Second Report. 

However, before we go on to treat of the two Reports in their 
entirety, it is quite necessary to settle the question of identity 
as to this younger sister. As we have said, twenty-nine 
Commissioners signed the first; but we can discover only 
twenty-three names appended to this latter, and even of these 
twenty-three, certain ominous marks prefixed to four of the 
names indicate differences of opinion which require a little 
investigation before we can pronounce upon the case. Neither 
shall we be thought to overstate the significance of the exception, 
when we remind our readers that these four dissentients or 
protesters or whatever we are to call them, are by no means 
amongst the ruck of the members of the Commission. No one, 
we think, will have the hardihood to say that the Bishop of 
Oxford, the Dean of Westminister, Mr. John Duke Coleridge, 
and the Dean of Ely, are insignificant persons, either in 
themselves or as members of Her Majesty’s Commission. We 
shall presently refer again to the objections entertained by these 
four members, but we can scarcely be wrong in deducting their 
names from the twenty-three who have signed the Report, and 
in consequence reducing the number of those who give an 
unqualified adherence to the thirteen paragraphs into which the 
document is divided, to nineteen. We have no hesitation in 
saying this, because, as will be seen hereafter, there is a sub- 
stantial agreement at the bottom of all that is alleged in the 
five protests which this document has produced from members of 
the very commission which drew it up, and which is responsible 
for it. So strong, indeed, is the feeling of four of the members— 
and amongst these four are the three gentlemen who, as we have 
said above, are incomparably above their fellow-Commissioners 
in real knowledge of the subject in all its bearings,—that they 
state that their concurrence in the objection of the Bishop of 
Oxford and the Dean of Ely is a reastu why they cannot sign 
their names to the Report. And most people will think 


their conclusion so obvious, as to wonder how the Bishop of 


Oxford and the Dean of Ely could have been induced to adopt 
the words of a document which they so distinctly contradict. 
But in fixing the identity of this document, we have yet to 
notice the most perplexing feature of all. The Keport, as 
signed by the nineteen, or, in order not to take any undue ad- 
vantage, by the twenty-three, occupies one-fourth of the space 
of the paper which has been addressed to Her Most Gracious 
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Majesty, the remaining three-fourths being taken up (1) by the 
objections alleged against it by the Bishop of Oxford and the 
Dean of Ely, which appeared to them to allow of their signing 
it, but which very same objections seemed to preclude Sir Robert 
Phillimore, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Gregory 
from accepting it ; (2) by the protest of Mr. Coleridge and Dean 
Stanley ; and (3) last, though by no means least, with the counter 
Reports of Lord Beauchamp and Mr. Perry, occupying together 
more than half of the space given to the whole subject, and 
more than double that occupied by the meagre Report of the 
majority of the Commissioners. 

If, therefore, we are to take this Report of two-thirds of the 
. Commissioners—vehemently objected to, or protested against, 
disowned, disavowed, and repudiated by the remaining third, or by 
some of them—as the sequel to the first Report, we do so simply 
for the sake of argument. We remember being taught, when we 
learned the Artis Logice rudimenta, according to Aldrich, the, in a 
logical point of view, somewhat questionable piece of information, 
that it was of the essence of a proposition to be affirmative or 
negative, but that it was a sort of accident that it should 
be true or false. Without, therefore, in the present instance, at 
first attempting to determine which part of the document con- 
tains most truth or falsehood, or which is the most intrinsically 
important and deserving of notice, not on account of its length, 
but of the matter contained in it, we will pass by the fly- 
leaves of the document, if so we may call them, as being mere 
accidents, and treat the first of its four pages as being of the 
essence of the thing. And though the latter three-fourths may, 
perhaps, be thought to follow as legitimately, from the colourless 
recommendations of the First Report, as the first quarter, which 
emanates from the larger body of Commissioners, this, at least, 
will be admitted, that in examining them together as one uniform 
and consistent whole, we shall be doing no injustice either to 
the dissentients, of whom we desire to speak with the greatest 
respect, or to that respectable majority of whom we shall decline 
to speak at all, confining our remarks to the written documents 
which are signed with their names. 

But before commencing our strictures, we think it worth while 
to observe, that in treating the two Reports as parts of a con- 
sistent whole,—although it is true that a larger number of Com- 
missioners signed the First Report than chose to commit them- 
selves to the latter—if the thing is to be considered as a whele— 
if there is any unity of design or consistency of plan about it, 
it is obvious that the very terms in which we are writing pre- 
clude us from admitting that more than two-thirds of the 
Commissioners give their adhesion any longer to the First 
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Report. We need scarcely observe that there was a hesitating 
assent given to the vague recommendations of the document 
issued in August last. This is plain from the fact that Sir 
Robert Phillimore, Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Perry, very 
cautiously guarded themselves against being supposed to mean 
what their brother Commissioners meant. It is impossible but 
what there must have been a great deal of hesitation amongst 
others who signed. We do not for a moment suppose that 
Mr. Hubbard or Sir William Page Wood signed it with all the 
readiness that they would have subscribed a document drawn 
up by themselves, or by either of them; but rather take it for 
granted, that in the face of a narrow escape from a majority 
signing a more mischievous Report, all parties were willing to 
acquiesce in a semblance of unanimity which committed nobody 
to any definite line-of action. We did not therefore need the 
evidence of the palpable divergency of sentiment exhibited in 
this second document, to assure us that the apparent unanimity 
of the first was a dearly purchased concession at the hands of 
every one who signed it. We can imagine every one of the 
Commissioners smarting under the annoyance of not being 
allowed to have his say, and being bound by terms skilfully 
manipulated by two or three of those who saw furthest into 
the future, and who obtained a Cadmean victory, regardless of 
what might be thought of themselves, their discretion, their 
intellect, their common sense, their logical acumen, by those 
who should read and, alas! possibly proceed to review their 
labour and its results. 

Either the Second Report is the direct continuation and the 
development of the First, or it is not. If it is not, the question 
of unity and consistency falls to the ground; if it is, we think it 
will be admitted that we have established, beyond contradiction, 
that the measures hinted at in the First and proposed in the 
Second are alike entitled to be considered to be the produc- 
tion, and to represent the sentiments, of a bare two-thirds of 
the Commissioners. 

We proceed to observe that we now know what two-thirds of 
the Commissioners mean, which the remaining third took good 
care we should not know in August last. In our October 
number we ventured to think that the Report of the 19th of 
August was vague. If the Commissioners were satisfied with 
the vagueness, so were we. They told Her Majesty they simply 
did not know what to do; that they had made up their minds that 
something ought to be done, and that that something ought to 
be called by the name of ‘ Restraint,’ and that the process by 
which the Restraint should be enforced ought to be ‘ effectual and 
easy.” Now we are entirely at one with the two-thirds of the 
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Commissioners as regards the necessity of any process being 
adopted for any purpose whatever being effectual, though we 
should hardly ourselves have thought it worth while to caution 
Her Majesty against adopting a suggestion which would not suc- 
ceed when it came to be applied in practice. Had any such 
suggestion been offered it would have been reasonable enough 
to show up its impracticability; but even then we should have 
thought that Her Majesty would have understood the argument 
well enough even though the major premiss, that ‘ impracticable 
measures would be ineffectual, had been suppressed. We are 
happy to agree with them also that if Restraint was to be applied, 
it would be better that the method should be easy to be adopted 
than difficult. And we can imagine the great advantage of arguing 
the question between two methods suggested, and attempting 
to prove that one was the easier method of the two; but even 
then people of common sense would not want to be told that, 
ceteris paribus, an easy was preferable to a difficult method of 
action. Still we do not want to be hard upon the majority of 
the Commissioners because they have, pitted against them, what 
we will take leave to call, by an Irish bull, ‘an overwhelming 
minority.’ And we may fairly put this, together with other 
expressions which we noticed in our former article, to the 
laudable desire of bringing into use the rhetorical figure of 
‘ Amplification.’ When you have nothing to say, and there is 
a necessity of saying something, what else can you do? The 
truth is that two-thirds of the Commissioners were outwitted 
by the other third, as is shown by the Second Report, regarded 
as a sequel to the first. They meant mischief, but they were 
not allowed to say so. Now they have said it, but they have 
said it under the trifling disadvantage of a loss of nine months, 
in which the evil they sought to remedy has increased in a 
formidable manner, at the very same time that it has shown that 
restraint is neither necessary nor possible. 

Nevertheless it is true, that the majority of the Commis- 
sioners—the majority in numbers, be it recollected, but in 
nothing else—were of opinion in August, that the licence of 
vestments ought to be restrained: the same individuals are of 
opinion now that the use of lighted candies and of incense 
ought to be restrained in like manner; and here, if there is 
no unity of purpose existing between the majority and the 
minority, there is a pleasing consistency of language on the 
part of the majority. ‘We are of opinion,’ they say, ‘that it is 
‘ expedient to restrain in the public services of the Church all 
‘ variations from established usage in respect of. . So far 
the wording is the same, and we come to the conclusion, where 
for the word ‘vesture’ of the First Report we are to read, ‘lighted 
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* candles aud neense’ for the Second Report. We observe that 
the Commissioners appear to raise no objection to candlesticks, 
even though they contain candles, supposing the candles not to 
be lighted. Perhaps some may be of opinion that the only use 
of a candle is to give light; and some might go so far as to 
allege that placing a candle on the altar, and forbidding it to be 
lighted, reminds them very forcibly of lighting a candle and 
placing it under a bushel. They cordially like what was laugh- 
ingly described as the Lumina ceca duo, pollubra sicca duo. 
However, it seems there is an argument which the Commis- 
sioners consider to have weight against the lighted candles, which 
does not apply to them in their unlighted state. We shall 
notice this presently, when we come to the reasons of the 
recommendation; for the Report, following suit, as it were, 
upon the First Report, gives its reason for the opinion of the 
necessity of restraint. In the previous document the Com- 
missioners made the discovery, in the course of their investiga- 
tions, that vestments were not of the essence of the sacrament, 
and were not so considered by any one, and so there could 
be no harm in forbidding them. Our readers will remember 
what we said of the logic of this and other portions of the 
Report, and we will not weary them with a repetition of what we 
said in October last ; and there is the less necessity for our doing 
so, because, though it is equally certain that incense and lighted 
candles are not of the essence of the sacrament, and equally 
notorious that no one ever supposed Phey were, the Commis- 
sioners have been warned off from their fallacy, and content 
themselves with alleging that both incense and lighted candles 
have rarely been used, and that the introduction of both is of 
recent, nay, in the case of the incense, they venture on the term, 
‘of very recent date,’ and add, that the instances in which it has 
been introduced are very rare. Now, if we cannot help seeing 
a slight want of consistency here, if the Commissioners have 
abstained from pressing the notorious fallacy involved in the 
word essential in the case of incense and lights, as they urged it 
before in the matter of vestments, we may at least be allowed 
to congratulate them on not being above taking advice. They 
seem to have recognised that Fas est et ab hoste doceri, though 
we trust they will not place us in the category of enemies to 
themselves, but only as the enemies of their Report. But if, 
indeed, the cases of introducing incense are of such very rare 
occurrence, some might think it scarcely desirable to make so 
much fuss about them, especially as we cannot find any evidence 
worth speaking about as to its giving offence which might not 
be adduced against almost every observance or non-observance of 
any ceremony about which there is any discrepancy of practice in 
NO. CXLI.—N.8. Oo 
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the Church of England. However, we do not press this. And we 
observe that the Report is absolutely silent as to the amount 
of offence given by incense and lights, or whether there is any 
offence at all. And here there is another variation from the style 
of the First Report, which, in handling the question of vest- 
ments, observed in a neat antithesis, that ‘they are by none 
‘ regarded as essential, and they give grave offence to many.’ 
We are ourselves of opinion that they do not give grave offence 
at all, excepting to persons who have no business to be con- 
sidered, or to have any voice in the matter, persons who 
belong to the so-called Protestant and Evangelical Alliances, who 
may, or may not, be members of the Church of England, and 
who, speaking generally, are the only persons who represent the 
‘ aggrieved parishioners.’ 

We have not yet reached the part of the Report which con- 
tains the sting. We are sorry to delay our readers so long 
about preliminaries, but, as we have said, the thing has to be taken 
in its entirety, and to be judged of as one whole, possessing a 
unity and a consistency of which our readers are to be the 
judges. We have yet a word to say as regards the preamble of the 
Report. That preamble winds up with a magnificent flourish 
about the ‘Church’s usage for 300 years,’ which serves to give 
point and force to the opinion about the expediency of restraint, 
which is now enlarged, and made to comprehend lighted candles 
and incense as well as vestments. This may appear to some a 
very pretty rhetorical artifice ; it may at the first blush of the 
thing be taken to mean that the 300 years, which the Commis- 
sioners only venture to speak of in connexion with incense, will 
covertly be taken to apply to the vestments and the lighted 
candles. We are far from saying or from thinking that this 
was the intention ; neither will we here bring the grave accusation 
against the Commissioners, of pandering to popular prejudice, 
by drawing a line of demarcation between the existence and the 
acts of the Church before the days of Elizabeth and the years 1562 
or 1571, when the Articles were first drawn up and imposed upon 
the clergy, and her existence and acts before that time ; but what 
we do say is, that they have in point of fact done their very best to 
gain all the assistance they can from the popular Protestant anti- 
Roman feeling which prevails in the middle classes of this country 
in order to get rid of practices which bishops dislike, because they 
give them trouble, and which politicians abhor, because they give 
the Church an influence in the country which they think 
dangerous to the State. Three hundred years! We could indeed 
have understood and appreciated a precedent of 200 years. The 
Act of Uniformity of 1662, whatever people may think of the 
propriety of retaining it in the nineteenth century, has at least 
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remained unchanged during two centuries. It has indeed been 
in force side by side with an immense difference of opinion as 
regards doctrine and practice; but it became the law of the 
land concurrently with most remarkable changes made in the 
expression of doctrine by the Church of England. But 
what sort of consistency or uniformity will even the Ritual 
Commissioners venture to claim for the practices of the Church 
of England during the century that elapsed between the death of 
Mary the First and the Restoration of Charles the Second? Is 
there any imaginable abomination that was not practised in 
the parish churches of this country at some period or other of 
those 100 years? Surely they must know full well, that for men 
to sit upon the altars with their hats on was quite customary in 
country parishes, and that all kinds of irreverence have taken 
place, both as regards the administration and reception of the 
Holy Communion. We need not remind them that high places 
in the Church were filled by men who had not the faintest pre- 
tensions to having been episcopally ordained, and we forbear 
from publishing our own disgrace, for it is too painful a subject 
to dwell upon; but in protesting against the clap-trap of an 
appeal to the praetice of 300 years, we venture to suggest, 
that the dropping out of sight of the first of those three 
centuries would have lost them not a feather’s weight in their 
argument, for a practice of 200 years is as good for a precedent 
as one of 300 years; and they would then have appealed to 
the sober judgment of churchmen who are willing enough to 
defer to the last great changes made by the whole body of 
the Church and the nation, but who decliuve to recognise the 
Puritans of Elizabeth’s appointment as having any claims 
whatever on their loyalty or their attachment. 

No! The real value of the 300 years, or rather, we will call it, 
its special sting, is, that it cuts the Church of England in two 
and divides it into the Pra- and the Post-Reformation Church. 
If it had been done of set purpose—and we have already said 
we entirely acquit the Commissioners of any such crafty saga- 
city,—we should have admired the wisdom, whilst condemning 
the wickedness, of the insinuation ; but the History of Warham 
and Cranmer, which has been published by the Dean of Chichester, 
would convince any one that it is too late in the day now to 
attempt to distinguish between the identity of the Church of 
this day and that of the first Tudor sovereign. Still the sugges- 
tion of the 300 years, which will be tossed to the winds in the 
Lower House of Convocation, may be used as a lever to stir up 
the country, and may, for all we know, find favour in the Upper 
House of Parliament. It is a very good card to play, and though, 
as we will say again, lest we should be misunderstood, it has 
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dropped accidentally from a hand little used to the arrangement 
of its cards, it may not be on that account the less efficient in 
bringing about the desired result of restraint. We fear there 
are many even of those amongst whom there exists a very sub- 
stantial attachment to the church of their fathers and their 
country, who have not cared to examine its title-deeds, and 
think that the prescription of 300 years is long enough to estab- 
lish their case; and so no doubt it would be if there were not a 
dispute between two bodies, the Anglican and the Roman Com- 
munion, which claim each of them a higher antiquity. And 
it is certain that there are many, little versed in controversy, 
who would shrink from the imputation, but who, nevertheless, 
practically think of the commencement of their Church with the 
era of Cranmer, and Ridley, and Latimer, not to say of Luther 
or Calvin. It is the existence of this feeling, whether consci- 
ously or unconsciously, that prompts Irish prelates to address 
Her Majesty, and press the consideration of the necessity of 
defending the reformed faith, forgetting, perhaps, that the only 
legitimate reason for their continuance rests on their being, if they 
can prove themselves so to be, the representatives of the ancient 
Catholic Church of the country. But we have digressed from our 
subject ; and if the Irish prelates are unable to defend their own 
position, it is useless for us to put arguments into their mouths. 

We return to the Report of the Commissioners, and having 
cleared away the preamble and the preliminary matter, we 
come to the eighth paragraph, which contains the recommenda- 
tion of the particular kind of restraint agreed upon. We have 
not transcribed the Report, as we take it for granted our readers 
have all seen it. Nevertheless, we may be permitted to draw 
attention to the nicely-arranged and finely spun-out yarn of 
the account, with its thirteen distinct paragraphs. Those who 
remember the powers of amplification displayed in the first 
Report will not be surprised that the preliminary palaver 
occupies six of these sections, and that the middle one, on the 
principle, we suppose, of medio tutissimus ibis, contains the 
opinion of the necessity of extending the principle of restraint 
from the vestments to the candles and incense. That is to say, 
we reach the middle of the Report before we discover anything 
very egregiously absurd, anything that is not warranted, so to 
say, by the tone and expression of the First Report. Of course, 
we were not, thus far, in the least degree surprised. The 
persons who had recommended restraint in a matter which was 
so distinctly legal that no one had dared to have the case tried 
lest it should be so declared, were not likely to refrain from 
a similar recommendation as regarded lighted candles and 
incense, about which there was a variety of opinion, and which 
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were actually in court at the time when the Report was— 
not printed, but, let us charitably hope—being drawn up. It 
was but consistent, then, that those who thought restraint 
as to the undoubted legal privileges of priests and congre- 
gations was desirable, should form the same opinion as regards 
the two other practices, of which it was quite possible they 
might believe that they were distinctly illegal. We are not 
praising the Commissioners on the score of wisdom, or pru- 
dence, or discrimination of any kind, but simply on the ground 
of consistency. There was, if we may use a logical term, some- 
thing of the notion of @ fortiori about the consistency which 
condemned doubtful practices to the same limbo to which they 
had nine months before consigned the practice of wearing the 
vestments prescribed by the Rubric. Of course, our only 
wonder is that they waited nine whole months to enunciate an 
opinion which we must do them the justice to think they have 
all along entertained. The less is contained in the greater. 
The restraint of the vestments did not, in logical terms, con- 
tain the restraint of incense and lighted candles ; but no one in 
his senses would doubt that the one was implied in the other, 
and, if nothing intervened to prevent it, must follow in due 
course of time. We say, if nothing intervened to prevent it ; 
but, unfortunately—we do not say for the consistency of the 
Commissioners, but for the reputation of their Report—the 
condition which we have invented in their excuse has vanished. 
It can no longer be alleged that the circumstances are the 
same. The matters which were in question have actually been 
decided in the Court of Arches, and the two practices in 
question have been declared, the one to be legal, the other 
to be illegal. Will our readers wonder if, in speaking of the 
Commissioners, we should now speak of them as being persistent 
rather than consistent? They still stick to their opinion, and 
have actually classed in a single category three practices to 
which exception is taken, which stand in three such differeut 
relations as the following :—One of them has never been brought 
into court at all; one has been tried and condemned in the 
Court of Arches; and the remaining one has been tried and 
pronounced legal in the same court. 

If there are any of our readers who have not seen the Report, 
which, however, is an extreme supposition, as it has appeared in 
all the newspapers, though, at the time of our writing, the 
Blue Book, in its entirety, is not yet published, we can suppose 
a defence, more charitable than reasonable, set up by some one, 
that the Commissioners had not read or referred to the elaborate 
judgment of Sir Robert Phillimore. We have known instances 
of as great ignorance in high places before now ; and, indeed, it 
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is a common opinion, the truth of which we do not care to 
inquire into, that bishops are practically in the dark as to the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere of their dioceses, and that some whose 
special pride it is to know what is going on in places within 
their jurisdiction are profoundly ignorant of the extensive pre- 
valence of what they would call Roman doctrine, as well as of 
the amount of scepticism against which it is waging war. They 
are never told of confessions and other like practices because 
they would not sympathise with them or understand the motives 
either of penitents or confessors. Nevertheless, it is, as we have 
implied, impossible to invent the excuse of ignorance, either in 
ecclesiastics or laymen, in the present case; for the report 
actually—we had almost said audaciously—parades the recent 
suits in the Court of Arches in justification of the recorded 
opinion on the subject of ‘ restraint.’ 

So far, then, we observe that there is nothing unnatural or 
inconsistent in the Second Report which the First would not 
have led us to expect. But now we come to the eighth and 
ninth paragraphs, which have fairly taken the Church and the 
country aback. Practices alike legal, illegal, or doubtful, 
are huddled together in one indiscriminating category, and an 
apple of discord is hurled into every parish church in the 
kingdom. A lighted torch is supplied to each angry or igno- 
rant parishioner, who is directed to shelter himself under the 
euphemism of being ‘ aggrieved,’ and to set fire to such parts 
of his neighbour’s premises as interfere with his convenience, 
because an appeal to law would be sure to confirm his neigh- 
bour in the possession of his own property, and involve heavy 
damages being inflicted on the prosecutor. He cannot get 
what he wants by law; he is to get it by taking the law into 
his own hands. 

We must not misrepresent the Commissioners as if they 
intended to permit a single parishioner to create all this dis- 
turbance. We must, therefore, do what, at the commencement 
of this article, we had resolved we would not do. It becomes 
necessary, in order that our criticism of the Report may be 
understood and appreciated, to copy out the eighth and ninth 
paragraphs. They are as follows :— 


8. With regard, then, to lights and incense, as well as vestments, we 
think that a speedy and inexpensive remedy should be provided for 
parishioners aggrieved by their introduction; and the remedy which we 
recommend is the following :—First, that whensoever it shall be found 
necessary that order be taken concerning the same, the usage of the Church 
of England and Ireland, as above stated, to have prevailed for the last 300 
— shall be deemed to be the rule of the Church in respect of vestments, 
ights, and incense ; and, secondly, that parishioners may make formal 
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application to the Bishop in camera, and the Bishop, on such application 
shall be bound to inquire into the matter of the complaint ; and if it shall 
thereby appear that there has been a variation from established usage by 
the introduction of vestments, lights, or incense in the public services of 
the Church, he shall take order forthwith for the discontinuance of such 
variation, and be enabled to enforce the same summarily. We also think 
that the determination of the Bishop on such application should be subject 
to appeal to the Archbishop of the province in camera, whose decision 
thereon shall be final: provided always, that if it should appear to either 
party that the decision of the Bishop or Archbishop is open to question 
on any legal ground, a case may be stated by the party dissatisfied, to be 
certified by the Bishop or Archbishop as correct, and then submitted by 
the said party for the decision of the Court of the Archbishop without 
pleading or evidence, with a right of appeal to your Majesty in Council, and 
with power for the Court, if the statement of the case should appear to be 
in any way defective, to refer back such case to the Bishop or Archbishop 
for amendment. 

9. Precautions should be taken against frivolous applications being 
brought before the Bishop ; and, with this view, we further recommend 
that the application should be made either by one or more of the church 
or chapel wardens, or by at least five resident parishioners, who shall be 
householders and declare themselves to be members of the United Church, 
in places where the population exceeds 1,000, and by at least three such 
persons where the population is less than that number. 


Now, had these paragraphs been sketched out to us as the 
leading recommendations of the Second Report on Ritual, likely 
to be adopted by the Commissioners, we should simply have 


said, and that even with the First Report staring us in the 
face, that it was ridiculous to suppose that rational persons, 
much less any considerable number of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, would have cared to stand committed to a measure so 
plainly impracticable, or would have used expressions so utterly 
incautious. But there is the recommendation in black and 
white, and we proceed to dissect it. And, first of all, we are 
struck with an improvement in the terms used in the First 
Report. We have above said that we considered it superfluous 
in making a recommendation of a remedy to Her Majesty, to 
suggest that the remedy should be easy and effectual. They 
were never appointed to suggest either ineffectual or difficult 
remedies. Probably the thought may have occurred to some of 
them, and hence the change of term from easy and effectual to 
speedy and inexpensive. Again be it remembered, we are offer- 
ing no sort of approval of the terms in the abstract. We are 
not now giving any opinion of the desirableness, or even the 
practicability, of applying any remedy at all. Much less are we 
to be understood as agreeing to the suggestion of the ideas of 
the quick and the cheap. There is such a proverb as, ‘The more 
haste, the worst speed ;’ and the term ‘ cheap’ has been ominously 
connected before now with the adjective ‘nasty.’ But it is 
possible that some may remember how cheap law produces 
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litigiousness, and that there may be reasons for throwing diffi- 
culties in the way of objecting to practices, however objection- 
able they may appear. The Commissioners seem to have 
thought otherwise. And they are, of course, entitled to their 
opinion. As an opinion it is quite harmless, but when they 
come to enforce it, we have to remind them that Orders in 
Council and Proclamations, &c., have not the force of law any 
longer, and that their ordinance must pass both Houses of Par- 
liament and both Houses of Convocation before it can become 
of any value. 

And now we are about to make an accusation, or rather to 
point the accusation we have already made, against Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. We observe that the terms of their 
commission give them full liberty to suggest any alterations, 
improvements, and amendments in the Rubrics, Orders, and 
Directions contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; and that 
in doing this they are directed to have regard to such Rubrics, 
Orders, and Directions, and any other laws and customs relating 
to the same ; but we do not find any appearance of instruction 
or allowance for their furtherance of litigious suits as to matters 
which are within the law. It was quite within their power, and 
no one could have accused them of exceeding their instructions, 
however much we might have deplored or deprecated this par- 
ticular use of them, if they had suggested to take the Ornament 
Rubric clean out of the Prayer-book. Such a course would 
have been manly, and straightforward, and intelligible. We 
should have joined issue upon it. We should simply have told 
them—only they would have found it out for themselves—that 
such a proposal would find some difficulty in the House of 
Commons, that it could never have been forced through the 
Lower House of Convocation, that without this it would stand 
no chance of being obeyed, and that even if it should be able to 
commend itself to the majority of that House, such a decision 
would at once split the Church of England in two. 

Nothing can be plainer than the terms of the Commission,— 
‘And whereas it is expedient that a full and impartial inquiry 
‘should be made into the matters aforesaid, with the view of 
‘explaining or amending the said Rubrics, Orders, and Direc- 
‘tions, so as to secure uniformity of practice in such matters as 
‘may be deemed essential,’ &c. Now we say that the creation 
of that bugbear, ‘the aggrieved parishioner,’ is neither an 
explanation nor amendment of any Rubric, neither does it in the 
remotest degree tend towards explaining or amending any. It 
is simply a direction to certain persons who do not like the law 
as it stands how to proceed in case they want to override .it. 
Nay, it is worse than that. For it directs them also how to 
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proceed in case they have the law clearly on their side, by 
taking the law into their own hands. The use of incense, under 
certain circumstances, has now been declared by competent 
authority illegal. ‘That the case was waiting a possible appeal to 
the higher court was nothing to the point, for it would be too 
absurd for the nineteen Commissioners to allege that they were 
providing for the interval of time during which the appeal is 
pending. If they were in doubt about that decision, it would 
have been but common decency to wait till the matter had been 
finally settled. If incense had been forbidden, it was no longer 
necessary for them to create a grievance about it. The courts 
are open; let them implead one another. No expense had 
to be dreaded by the aggrieved parishioner, for his case would 
be clear, and the offending party would be cast and have all the 
costs to pay. If, on the contrary, incense should have been 
relegated by the Lords of the Privy Council into the same 
category with the lighted candles, then the three practices 
virtually condemned by the Commissioners stand on pretty 
much the same footing. Two would have been declared by the 
highest court of the realm to be illegal, and the third is so 
clearly legal that its bitterest opponents have not yet ven- 
tured to bring it into court, lest all the world should see that 
it is legal. In that case, with regard to all three practices,— 
in the case of the decree of the lower court about incense 
being confirmed, with regard to two of the practices,—and 
in the case of the decree about candles being reversed, with 
regard to one of the practices,—the Commissioners will have 
been providing a remedy by which aggrieved parishioners may 
contrive to have their own way in violation of the law of the 
land. We say this quite advisedly. They neither mean, nor 
indeed do they dare to attempt, to repeal the Ornament 
Rubric; but they state their deliberate opinion, that this 
admitted law shall be considered to be of force only so long as 
the whole of the inhabitants of a given parish are content that 
it shall be of force ; that where there are found three persons in 
a parish consisting of 999 souls who do not like, or who allege 
that they do not like it, these three shall have power to stop 
what the other 996 know to be perfectly lawful, and wish to 
have carried out according to law. It is of course of no use to 
argue with people who think thus: érav 7rd ddwp mviyn, ti 
Set émimivev; says Aristotle (if water chokes you, what will 
you drink next?) If people show want of common sense in 
their recommendations, what hope is there of any other quality 
of mind to which you may appeal in the way of argument ? 
But we are not discussing the Report for the sake of influencing 
its framers, but with the view of showing it up in its naked 
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absurdity and its grotesque proportions to the world at large. 
It is either desirable that the law of the land shouid stand 
as it is, or it is undesirable; if the latter, then by all means 
let it be altered. We recognise an enemy who proclaims no 
quarter in Lord Shaftesbury. Let him then do his worst. Let 
him propose the abrogation of the Ornament Rubric, that 
is, let him ‘touch the Prayer-book,’ and he may very likely 
get his Bill through the Lords. But how about the Com- 
mons? and how if there should be a collision between the 
great council of the nation assembled in Parliament and the 
little council of the Church assembled in Convocation? He 
does not, we presume, want to precipitate a crisis which we, in 
common with himself, should deplore as one of the greatest of 
evils,—the separation of Church and State. Under such a con- 
dition of things, where would his own party be? We should, 
perhaps, mourn over its absolute extinction more than he would 
himself, because the more earnest and religious of its members 
have contributed so much to the filling of the ranks of the 
Church party. But in the Ritual Commission we could have 
wished to recognise men who would have acted aboveboard. 
What they propose, however they may purpose to give it effect, 
amounts to a repeal of the Ornament Rubric, for it is certain 
that funds could be forthcoming to maintain from three to five 
persons in every parish, even supposing there were none in the 
parish itself of their own accord anxious to create a dis- 
turbance, who would silence all opposition. We have heard of 
the representation of minorities, but it is the first time we have 
ever heard of a grave suggestion to allow a minority of three 
in 1,000 to have their way against the wishes of a number 
333 times as large as themselves. And observe, now that we 
are upon figures, we are estimating the matter at its minimum. 
There are parishes of 10,000, 20,000, 30,000, and even more 
than 30,000 souls, where the magic number of five is to prevail ! 
It is really so ludicrous, that it is impossible to get up one’s 
indignation against such absurdities. The happy parish that 
has exactly 1,000 inhabitants, if we are to read the exact and 
distinctly logical expressions of the Report, is to be left to its 
own devices. And there is something recondite we suppose, 
altogether beyond our unmathematical powers of comprehen- 
sion, in the sudden jump from three to five objectors. Three 
will be good for a fight against 999, but five are requisite for a 
match for 1,001 parishioners. If they are so very confident in 
the righteousness of their cause, we venture to suggest to them 
that they had better have arranged that one parishioner in 
small country villages, and two in crowded town parishes, should 
have been allowed this inestimable privilege. And then we 
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should have heard their Puritan friends congratulating them in 
their usual appositeness of Scripture quotation: ‘ How shall one 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight ?? 

Seriously speaking, the absurdity of this Second Report 
exceeds all that we could have imagined possible. And in 
criticising it as we are now doing, we trust we shall offend no 
single individual of the nineteen eminent men who have drawn 
it up. They contain in their number minds of almost every 
variety of calibre, from a standard which, if not the most exalted, 
may be pronounced high in the scale, down to—we had almvst 
said—the very lowest range of educated intellect. They embrace 
too, almost every shade of opinion tolerated within the some- 
what comprehensive bosom of the English Church. We are, 
therefore, saying only what every one will agree and acquiesce 
in, that we are certain scarcely any individual amongst them 
could have drawn up so intensely absurd, so impracticable, so 
suicidal a Report. The matter might be treated as something 
simply grotesque and ridiculous, but we are obliged to speak of it 
seriously because of the issues involved, or rather, perhaps, we 
ought to say, because of the issues which would be involved if 
it were possible to conceive this Report being acted upon. 

It is scarcely possible to speak of the ‘ aggrieved parishioner,’ 
who has already become a household word, without raising a 
smile on the face of an educated Churchman, or provoking a 
sneer of contempt from the business-like man of the world. 
But, in truth, it would be no laughing matter to have exposed 
the Church of England to the scorn of the infidel, which would 
be sure to vent itself in loud denunciations of the guardian of 
truth, which is ready to submit the practices of her ministers, and, 
by implication, the dogmas of her faith, to the caprice even of a 
rmaajority of those who are to be taught them. Supposing then 
that the nineteen Commissioners had suggested as follows,—that 
whenever there occurred the introduction of any new ceremony, 
which was certainly legal, but which was deficient in proof as 
to its having been practised for 300 years, in order to allay dis- 
putes, and calm irritation, a poll of the whole parish communi- 
cants and non-communicants should be taken, every one to be 
taken as a bond fide member of the Cliurch of England who should 
so declare himself, though he should be in the habit of attend- 
ing the services of the Church and the chapel alternately, or 
even though he should seldom or never attend any public wor- 
ship at all ; and the practice of that parish should be regulated 
by what a majority of such parishioners should determine to be 
their wish, no regard whatever being had to the character or 
antecedents of such parishioners ;—such a proposal, we suppose, 
would be received with shouts of laughter or with iridignant 
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denunciations, according to the temper of the recipients. Yet 
such a suggestion would appear absolutely reasonable, and just, 
and moderate, when viewed side by side with the measure that 
is advocated by the nineteen Commissioners. We should then 
be presented with the spectacle of 500 out of the supposed 999 
gaining their temporary victory, and the minority being obliged 
to submit to what they did not like in the hope that on the 
next occasion of an appeal to the people they might gain a few 
converts, and win the day against their opponents. We do not 
stop to inquire into the quarrels, the bickerings, the irritation, 
the ill-feeling that would be created. We do not care to gauge 
the proposal by its probable consequences,—consequences which 
would absolutely sink into insignificance when weighed against 
what might fairly be expected to arise out of the application of 
the pet scheme of the nineteen Commissioners. We ask only 
of any candid member of the Church of England,—Would you 
approve of the principle if applied in any other case whatever 
than that to which you are applying it now, the case of vest- 
ments, of lighted candles, and of incense? And if the Report 
had suggested this mode of dealing with the question, we 
should have urged against it, and that we think with the con- 
currence of nearly every unprejudiced person, that they had 
imported into the Church of England a fatal element of discord. 

We have the profoundest respect for the judgment and 
opinions of habitual communicants in the Church of England. 
They are, indeed, for the most part, what may be called the salt 
of the earth, and we believe, that as far as results are concerned, 
the matter might be safely trusted with them. We believe 
that the utmost deference to their feelings and wishes ought to 
be shown as regards all the accessories of divine worship. 
Perish the candles, the incense, and the vestments, rather than 
the souls of the devout should be scandalized. And in saying 
this, we are but echoing the language that every Churchman 
would use. But every one we should think might recognise the 
desirableness of adapting the external appliances and circum- 
stances of worship to the wants and the capacities of a congre- 
gation, without excluding from his view the danger implied in 
giving to the residents of a parish the power to enforce their 
objections to a practice which is admitted to be legal. Those 
who remember the surplice riots of 1842 might, one would have 
thought, have learned the uselessness of attempting to enforce 
uniformity in externals, and, what is quite as important, ought 
to have observed how the current of public opinion amongst 
religious people is setting in the direction of pomp and mag- 
nificence in worship, and of utilizing the appliances of high art 
for the purposes of devotion. If the Church of England is 
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forbidden to attract people by these means, we shall soon see a 
singular development in this direction amongst educated Non- 
conformists, If we cannot attract them to us by rites that are 
really symbolical of doctrine, and which derive their only value 
from being so, they will detach the ignorant and the uneducated 
from our communion, by affecting a gorgeousness of worship 
which appeals to the senses without influencing the heart or 
elevating the mind. 

An issue then might have been raised, perhaps, on the ques- 
tion,—whether those who, by being habitual communicants, 
testified for themselves with the only kind of testimony that is 
at all reliable, that they are dond fide members of the Church of 
England,—whether such as these should be allowed a voice 
in deciding in certain cases what might or might uot be desirable 
in the way of introducing innovations upon ordinary practices 
within the intention of the law. Mr. Perry had already, in 
the note appended to the First Report, warned bis brother Com- 
missioners on this point. We are free to confess, nay, we 
gladly proclaim, that such an interpretation of the aggrieved 
parishioner would not have answered their purpose, for in 
this sense the aggrieved parishioner does not exist. It is 
not the communicants who object to what the Commissioners 
are bent upon restraining, and that on two accounts,—first, 
because in most cases they have themselves suggested the 
movement, and provided tie means for its being carried out, or 
at the least, have been consulted, and after consultation have 
consented to the changes ; or if they have not, the parish priest 
who introduced the novelties was well aware of the temper with 
which they would be received. In most cases, the introduction 
of any gorgeous ceremonial has been adopted in compliance 
with the eager desire of some, the consent of some, the in- 
difference of others, perhaps the reluctance of a few; but 
in almost every case that we have heard of, consent, or 
indifference, or reluctance has soon changed its character, and 
the outery of such, if outcry there is, is altogether in favour 
of an increase of ceremonial observances. On the other hand, it 
is of course easy to get up an opposition to any form of religious 
observance, and that especially on Sundays, when, in the dark- 
ness of the evening, the streets are filled with people who have 
nothing to do, and are anxious to kick up a row. But though 
the aggrieved parishioner has hitherto appeared almost invariably 
in the form of an undisciplined mob of rioters, we challenge any 
one to compare the opposition to the Ritual of 1868 with the 
hatred inspired by the use of the surplice in the pulpit in 
1843. It is surely worth while to give a minute’s consideration 
to the intense dislike exhibited by the lower middle classes 
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of 1843 to a practice which seems likely te become universal, or 
which, at least, is treated as a matter of absolute indifference 
now, and the state of feeling as regards the strange advance of 
ceremonial which the last ten years have witnessed. It is perhaps 
of little use for us to insist upon these points. Those who 
have not observed with their own eyes, or heard from the 
testimony of others, are little likely to be influenced by any 
assertion we can make; and the matter is of such a kind that 
the evidence is not easily producible on paper. And surely 
there is no more astounding fact of the day than the entire and 
profound ignorance in which the bishops live as to the feelings 
of clergy and laity as regards these points, unless indeed it be 
their utter want of appreciation and misconception of their 
meaning and intention. They will of course be credited by some 
of their brother Commissioners with a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, and an acquaintance with the matters in debate ; 
and the argument with the lay Commissioners will be some- 
thing of this kind,—that if a selection of bishops who are most of 
them more sensible, more moderate, and less opposed to ritual 
observances than the rest of their brethren of the episcopal 
bench has been made, such persons must be a tolerably fair 
exponent of the feelings and views of the better sort of those 
who are called High Churchmen. There could scarcely be a 
greater mistake than this. And we think we need only refer 
to the questions asked during the meetings held previous to 
the issuing of the first Report, in justification of the opinion 
we have expressed. 

We have been endeavouring to inculcate the view that the 
utmost tenderness and consideration are due to the feelings of 
devout communicants. It may be that, in cases which have 
not come to our knowledge, there has been a wanton introduc- 
tion of practices on the part of the clergy where there has been 
no appreciative power on the side of the congregation. Assuredly 
we should be amongst the foremost to deprecate and condemn 
such conduct as that. But this has reference to individual cases 
which are beyond the sphere of any influence that this Review 
may possess or exercise over Churchmen. We are even more 
anxious to enter our protest against anything which shall give 
the appearance of a legal status to parishioners, of whatever class, 
or howsoever numerous they may be, in either interpreting 
the law or directing the clergyman in his mode of adminis- 
tration of divine offices. Such permission to a majority of 
parishioners as we have been contemplating, we say it in grave 
earnest, would give the death-blow to the Church of England. 
It would be to introduce a principle utterly at variance with 
all that is peculiar to her as a national Church, and would 
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destroy the very foundations of ecclesiastical power and authority. 
We do not mean to insult and outrage the common sense 
of our readers and their reasoning power by insisting here 
that what a majority of parishioners should not be allowed to 
have the power of doing, can scarcely with safety be entrusted 
to the discretion of a contemptible triumvirate who agree in 
nothing else but in the true or false declaration that they are 
members of the Church of England, and have perhaps no single 
purpose in common but the overthrow and subversion of that 
Church of which they profess themselves members. We do not 
care to press our @ fortiori argument. It is the principle we 
are objecting to, whether that principle be conceded to a con- 
temptible triumvirate, or to an overwhelming majority. It 
begins in the humble way of recognising the right of people to 
judge of the method in which dectrine may be exhibited in 
symbol, and the next step is easy. Those who can judge of the 
external forms will be thought able, or at least they will con- 
sider themselves competent, to judge of the language in which 
dogma has been expressed. What could be more reasonable 
than that the Royal Commission on Ritual should be superseded 
by another which should decide upon the point of retaining such 
obscure and obsolete ideas and forms of expression as Persona- 
lity and Substance in the Nicene Creed ; that after examination 
they should come to the conclusion, that whilst all were agreed 
as to the meaning of these words, they involved such confusion 
of thought, and aggrieved so many pious minds, that it would 
be well to substitute others more intelligible and easy? Need 
we go further and tell our readers, who, however, will have 
already had enough of the prospect before them, that the 
transition from the explanation of ideas and the alteration of 
words would be equally easy to the discussion of the doctrines 
themselves. Surely we need go no further. There may be 
some amongst the Royal Commissioners who may see these 
things looming in the distance, and who would do their best 
to avert the catastrophe which is but the natural consequence 
of the suggestions they have themselves thrown out. Neither 
need we tell our readers that there are some amongst them 
who, so far from being horrified at the prospect we have been 
delineating, would hale with delight the probability of such a 
development which should again render the territories of the 
Church and the nation co-extensive, and their boundaries 
identical. 

The idea of an appeal to the people exactly suits the undog- 
matic character of the religious system of the Latitudinarian 
party, and we repeat our charge: the Commissioners,—some of 
them, no doubt, without being at all aware of what they are 
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dving,—have suggested the opening of the flood-gates ; and if 
the flood-gates are to be thrown open, we, for our own part, had 
rather they should be flung wide open at once, that all men 
may see what we are about, rather than that Churchmen should 
insert the thin edge of the wedge, which a motley assemblage 
of Churchmen, dissenters, and infidels shall hereafter hammer 
at till the severance of Church and State is completed. All 
persons would have understood the proposal; but, unfortunately, 
no Churchman would have acquiesced in it if the Commissioners 
had only proposed their scheme in somewhat like the following 
terms :-— 

‘We think it expedient to add one more Article to the 
‘Thirty-nine that are already imposed upon the clergy. The 
‘Twentieth Article states that the Church hath power to decree 
‘rites or ceremonies. We humbly submit to your Majesty 
‘ the expediency of adding to this Article the following words :— 
‘“ but three parishioners have authority to forbid the use of 
‘such rites and ceremonies.” Whether these words shall be 
‘ added as another Article, to be called the Fortieth, or be inserted 
‘as an explanation of the Twentieth, we leave to others to decide. 
‘ We are anxious not to abridge the liberty of the subject ; and, 
‘ indeed, it is obvious that if we are infringing in some respects 
‘upon the liberty of some, we are enlarging the liberty of 
‘ others.’ 

And now we have said little, except very indirectly, as to the 
probable character of the hypothetical triumvirate of aggrieved 
parishioners who are to override the law. We do not, of course, 
know the nature of the deliberations which ended in the sug- 
gestion, that, to qualify for the battle, the declaration of member- 
ship of the United Church should be deemed sufficient. Political 
affairs move fast in these days, and long before any action can 
be taken,—if, indeed, action is ever taken upon the recommenda- 
tion of this Report,—tiiere seems every probability that the terms 
of declaration will have to be altered to accommodate them to 
the altered circumstances of the Irish Establishment. But this 
by the way. Though we cannot pretend, any more than we 
could in our last article on the subject, to guess at the nature 
of the debates which preceded the final determination, we can- 
not be wrong in saying that, of course, a plea was put in by 
some one, and of course overridden, that the objectors should 
be communicants. The plea is, in this particular case, the more 
reasonable, because it is (alas, that we should have to say it) 
round the Sacrament of the Altar that the whole battle is waged. 
People who are not communicants would, for the most part, be 
disturbed neither by vestures, nor incense, nor lights; and so 
if there was an unwillingness to inake an invidious distinction, 
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the separation of the parishioners into communicants and non- 
communicants absolutely forces itself upon our consideration. 
Neither in a document, the whole and sole object of which is to 
override the law of the land, need the Commissioners have been 
very squeamish about using distinctive terms unknown in legal 
practice. The distinction between ‘parishioners content’ and 
‘ parishioners aggrieved ’ is, as far as we know, equally new; and 
if it be alleged that the introduction of this distinction would 
revive all the horrors of ‘the Test Act, and that in this case 
miscreants of all sorts would be induced to qualify themselves 
for the situation of the ‘ aggrieved,’ what is that but to admit 
that the persons likely to be offended are, for the most part, 
miscreants, and that in legislating in favour of a minority of 
three or of five, the persons you are patting on the back are 
themselves, in all probability, liable to ecclesiastical censure ¢ 
We feel that we owe our readers an apology for dilating upon 
this extraordinary document, and placing before them views 
which will have presented themselves spontaneously to almost 
every mind that has gifen the slightest attention to the subject. 
Of course, if the recommendation which forms the staple of the 
Report had appeared in the form of au anonymons contribution 
to the Times or the Guardian, it would have provoked not the 
smallest notice. Had it appeared in an episcopal charge, people 
would have shrugged their shoulders and laughed in their 
sleeve, and elder men would have called to mind the time when 
a bishop, and he amongst the cleverest men and most practical 
of his time, thought that uniformity in the diocese of London 
could be enforced by insisting on the letter of the Rubric as 
regards the use of the Prayer for the Church Militant and the 
dismissal of the black gown from the pulpit, which could plead 
in its excuse prevailing custom as against obsolete law. In fine, 
there are no conceivable circumstances under which the docu- 
ment we are reviewing would have met with any attention, or 
have attracted the slightest notice, excepting the actual circum- 
stances under which it has emanated from a Royal Commission 
specially appointed to investigate present disorders in the 
Church, with a view to securing uniformity of practice. ‘lo 
aggravate the absurdity of the position, it must be borne in 
mind that there has already set in another cycle of secessions to 
Rome, with which the Church of England seems periodically to 
be threatened. Even whilst we write, cases of this kind are 
occurring ; and, still further to intensify the ridiculous state of 
affairs, we have not a doubt that many of the Commissioners, 
and most of the bishops, are using this very iact as an argu- 
ment to show the necessity of Restraint. It was the wise act of 
their predecessors to drive from the Church of England the 
NO, CXLI.—N:S. P 
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noblest son she has produced since the time of the great Re- 
formation,—and the consequence of what appeared the grandest 
success of the united episcopate charging .against No. 90, has 
been that its interpretations are adopted by us all without 
rebuke or check, and that the Zimes has been forced to admit 
that the author of the ‘ Eirenicon’ is entitled to hold and to 
promulgate the identical views for which he was condemned 
and suspended, in a Church so comprehensive of doctrine as 
the Establishment. In reference to this, we quote the following 
apposite passage from Dr. Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ p. 245 :— 

‘If conversions to Rome take place in consequence of the 
*« Tracts for the Times,” I do not impute much blame to them, 
‘but to those who, instead of acknowledging such Anglican 
‘ principles of theology and ecclesiastical polity as they contain, 
‘set themselves to oppose them. Whatever be the influence 
‘of the Tracts, great or small, they may become just as power- 
‘ful for Rome, if our Church refuses them, as they would be 
‘for our Church if she accepted them. If our rulers speak 
‘either against the Tracts, or not at all; if any number of them 
‘not only do not favour, but even do not suffer the principles 
‘contained in them, it is plain that our members may easily be 
‘ persuaded to give up those principles, or to give up the Church. 
‘If this state of things goes on, I mournfully prophesy, not one 
‘or two, but many secessions to the Church of Rome. 

‘Two years afterwards, looking back on what had passed, 
‘I said there were no converts to Rome till after the condemna- 
‘tion of No. 90.’ 

Now, surely the parallel between 1841 and 1868 is very close. 
People in authority were waging a battle against doctrine. They 
thought they had gained a point. They had driven the leader 
of the school out of the Anglican communion, and several more 
or less distingu'shed men have been dropping off in the same 
direction ever since. But what have they really gained by it? 
Let the present development of Ritual and Ceremonial testify. 
It is not now any longer a case of theologians defending a 
certain interpretation of the Articles, Tract 90 has been re- 
printed. The views which it advocated have taken such deep 
root that no one would dare to prosecute another for holding 
them. The doctrine of Eucharistic adoration,—scarcely heard 
of at the time, but cherished in the breasts of those whose 
principles of reserve and economy were condemned, indeed, but 
not understood,—has now become so commonly believed, that 
no one ventures to attack what a few years ago people fondly 
hoped would dislodge the Archdeacon of Taunton from his 
position. And it is important to observe, that it is not this 
doctrine that is called in question, but only a practice which 
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derives its whole significance from it, that people want to put 
down,—that is to say, they cannot put down the doctrine; 
they will stop its exhibition in practice. And here we may 
address a few words in the hope that they may be quoted some- 
where in newspapers or reviews that are within the beat of 
the evangelical party. It is, of course, hopeless to suppose that 
any of them ever take the trouble to make themselves acquainted 
with the sentiments of this review. They live in too narrow a 
circle to give us a chance of being heard directly. Yet, as 
they are the assailants in this charge, which is led by Lord 
Shaftesbury, it may be worth while for the chance of these 
lines meeting their eyes, in some form or other, to remind them 
that if they were ever so successful in their present endeavours 
to expel high ceremonial from the services of the Church of 
England, the doctrine that it symbolizes would remain un- 
touched; nay, might possibly, if not probably, spread itself 
through a wider sphere. How this may be, we do not pretend 
precisely to determine; but this, at least, is certain, first,—that 
the external appearance of the churches would, to their eyes, 
present little difference of ceremonial from that which at present 
is practised—and, secondly, and what is of infinitely more im- 
portance, the worship of Christ, present in the consecrated 
elements, will remain untouched. If they doubt whether such 
worship is, in point of fact, allowable and tolerated in the 
Church of England, we beg to remind them of the following 
significant fact :— 

On St. Mark’s day last, the 25th of April, 1868, the following 
words are reported as having been spoken by Dr. Pusey, in the 
Theatre, at Oxford, on the occasion of laymg the foundation 
stone of Keble College :— 

‘ Viewing steadily in the face the awful life-and-death struggle 
‘around us and among us ;—viewing that more personal, yet in 
‘one way more miserable strife, whereby some who love their 
‘ Redeemer—whom we too love—are, by an inconceivable in- 
‘fatuation, bent, if they could, to expel from the Church of 
‘England those of us who hold the faith which Keble held and 
‘ taught,—our confidence is not in ourselves, pot in man, but in 
‘Him whose truth he taught.’ Now the circumstances under 
which these words were spoken are well worth considering. 
The Church and the University were assembled in great force, 
represented by the Primate of all England, with other bishops, 
by all the leading members of the University of Oxford, and 
including strangers from all ranks of society, for the express 
purpose of doing honour to the memory of John Keble. It may 
be that many members of the Evangelical party associate the 
name only with his earliest publication, the Christian Year, 

P 2 
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the popularity of which may be taken to atone for certain ob. 
jectionable expressions, such as— 


‘ Ave Maria blessed Maid ! 
Lily of Eden’s fragrant shade ;— 
Ave Maria! thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim,’ &c. 


But we beg to inform those for whom we are now writing, 
that the name of Keble is associated with other doctrines than 
such as have found any explicit mention in the Christian Year. 
To know what Keble’s belief and teaching was, it is necessary 
to read his later publications, the ‘ Lyra [unocentium,’ and the 
treatise on ‘ Eucharistical Adoration. We might fill a whole 
article with extracts from the former of these works, containing 
the doctrine of Prayers for the Dead and other very distinct enun- 
ciations on dogma which would, we think, scarcefy be regarded as 
so harmless asthe Christian Year. But our article must neces- 
sarily extend to an unusual length, and we omit everything, 
therefore, that is not in direct keeping with our special subject. 
Apologizing, therefore, to our ordinary readers, for quoting pas- 
sages with which they are very familiar, we proceed to make a 
few short extracts on ‘Eucharistic Adoration,’ from Mr. Keble’s 
Tract :— 

‘So must there be special adoration and worship in the heart 
‘of every one sincerely believing a special mysterious presence 
‘of Christ, God and man, expressed by the words, This is my 
‘ body. 

* Has the reverence due to this Name been ever cherished in 
‘the Church, as our great safeguard of the faith of His true 
‘Incarnation? So we know, that against ancient heretics one 
‘topic for effectually asserting that same faith in its integrity, 
‘was the analogy between it and ‘the doctrine of the Real 
* Presence in the Eucharist, testified by our adoration. 

* Whatever can be alleged for peculiar devotion to the Holy 
‘Name, the same and much more can be alleged for peculiar 
‘ devotion to the Holy Thing received in the Sacrament.’ 

‘The person of Jesus Christ our Lord, wherever it is, is 
‘to be adored. Christ’s Person is in the Holy Eucharist by 
‘the presence of His body and blood therein. The Person of 
‘Christ is to be adored in that Sacrament as there present in 
‘a peculiar manner by the presence of His body and blood.’ 

‘He is then and there present according to His human nature, 

really and substantially present, as truly present as He was to 
any of those with whom He conversed when He went in and 
out among us; or again, as He is now present in heaven 
interceding for us.’ 
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‘That great and comfortable and (I will add) necessary truth, 
‘known to the faithful under the name of the Real Presence— to 
‘ point out the inseparable connexion between it and the practice 
‘ of adoration,’ &e.—(p. 59.) 

‘ I cannot understand these statements (7.e. of the Catechism) to 
‘imply less than a real and substantial Presence of Christ by 
‘the Presence of His body and blood; nor can I imagine any 
‘one believing Him so present, and not acknowledging the samc 
‘by special adoration.’ 

‘The tradition of the mother Church of Christendom in the 
‘middle of the fourth century was, to receive with adoration, 
‘just because it is the body and blood of Christ.’ 

‘ Thus we seem to have evidence irresistible, that down to the 
‘beginning of the ninth century, i.e. through all the ages of 
‘comparatively unbroken unity in the Church, the body and 
‘blood of the Mun Christ Jesus—of Him who is God and Man 
‘—was adored as present after consecration in the Eucharist, é.e. 
‘Christ Himself was adored as present by the presence of His 
‘body and blood.’-—(p. 112.) 

Again, quoting 8. Augustin, Nemo manducet nisi qui prius 
adoraverit :— 

‘The bread and wine being once consecrated, the body and 
‘blood were believed to be present in, with, or under them, and... 
‘then and there to be adored; and a certain moment in the 
‘ celebration was appointed in each liturgy, sometimes by rubric, 
‘oftener by unwritten custom, for such adoration to take place.’ 
—(p. 119.) 

We have been obliged, for the mere sake of accommodating 
ourselves to the intellectual calibre of those whom we are now 
addressing, to content ourselves with bare extracts, which state in 
the most intelligible language possible, the view which Mr. Keble 
so wonderfully illustrates and defends in this valuable tract, 
The passages are, after all, nothing more than repeated assertions 
of a real objective Presence of Christ in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and the consequent duty of adoring Him as really 
there present; and that, independently of the faith of this or 
that receiver, of which we can be no judges. In making these 
extracts we cannot be accused of doing any more injustice to 
Mr. Keble, or misrepresenting him in any other sense than 
that we have deprived them of all benefit to be derived from 
their context, and from the general argument of the work in 
which they are contained. The quotations have been made in 
brief for the sake of saving space, and they have been made 
as numerous as they are, merely in order to show those for 
whom they are intended, that there is no accident about the 
expressions, no slip of the pen which may be accounted for by 
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hasty writing which it might be presumed Mr. Keble would 
be willing to retract. And we shall say no more here on the 
subject than this, that one main portion of his argument is 
to show that Eucharistic adoration cannot possibly be refused 
in reason by those who admit the real objective Presence, a 
doctrine which, for the most part, Mr. Keble takes for granted 
will be admitted by his hearers to be, by implication at least, 
the doctrine of Scripture, the doctrine of the primitive fathers, 
and of antiquity, of the Church in all ages, and specially of 
the Post-Reformation Church in England. The use we make 
of these and other similar portions of the works of Mr. Keble is 
the following :— 

We wish to point out to the Evangelical party, if they are 
open to conviction, how little they would gain by any success, 
however great, they might attain in putting down vestments, 
incense, and lighted candles. Nobody in his senses cares for 
these things for their own sake. The battle round them is 
fought because they are symbolical of doctrine. \Vhat is the 
use then of putting a stop to them, if the Primate of all 
England, assisted by other bishops, and by the greatest edu- 
cational establishment in the country,—the University of 
Oxford, — comes forward to give the doctrines which they 
symbolize his sanction. Is it conceivable that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Lichfield for instance, 
if we may name one who is likely to make a figure in time 
to come, have not read Mr. Keble’s works, or dv not know 
what his teaching was? It would, indeed, be hard if we were 
to tie down every one who assisted at the laying the foundation 
stone of the Keble Memorial, to everything that Mr. Keble had 
said or written. But we shall be asking but little, if we say that 
every one will admit that all such must recognise that his teach- 
ing is tenable doctrine, within the pale of the Church of 
England. No one ever suspected him at least of anything but 
the sincerest attachment to the Church of his country, and the 
doctrines we have been alluding to were amongst the most 
cherished convictions of his life. This surely, at least, is 
witnessed to by the strife which was raised two years ago over 
the alteration of a celebrated passage in the Christian Year. 
And the same strife, we think it must be allowed, bears ample 
testimony to the notoriety of his opinion as well as the un- 
willingness he felt that that opinion should be misrepresented. 

And now we have done with the Evangelical party and their 
system of prosecution or persecution, whichever it may be termed. 
We should not have given them this notice, were it not that we 
hope that what we have said may bring out into prominence a 
view which has not been insisted on as it might have been, 
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although it was very pointedly enunciated in the passage which 
we have quoted above from Dr. Pusey’s speech. The relation 
between Eucharistic Adoration and the Ritual and Cere- 
monial Observances now in question, is much closer than is 
supposed by many of the Commissioners. Two of them dis- 
tinctly regard the observances as unimportant, and ‘as having 
in themselves and in their origin no doctrinal significance.’ 
And it is certain that a considerable body of the nineteen, 
who may be considered to adopt the report without any qualifi- 
cation, have but a slight acquaintance, either with the subject 
itself or the mode in which it is viewed by the great Church 
party. It is much to be regretted that they were not at the 
Great Meeting at St. James’s Hall in November last. Those 
who were present will not soon forget the appearance and 
demeanour of that great body, chiefly of laymen, who represent 
what we call the Church party, as distinguished from the 
Ritualists, who did not on that occasion appear in any consider- 
able force. That meeting, we should have thought, must have 
convinced every one of the hopelessness of the attempt to legislate 
on such matters. For ourselves, we will say that we feel certain 
that the attempt, if successful, would be followed by an 
enormous secession from the Establishment, both of clergy and 
laity, both in the direction of Rome and in the Establishment of 
a free Church. Politicians have the example of Scotland before 
them, and some we know rejoice in the fact of the great 
secession which took place a few years ago. But we think 
English statesmen and English Churchmen are scarcely prepared 
to make themselves answerable for a similar schism in the 
English Establishment if once they can be got to recognise its 
probability and its nearness. 

As we have said, we have ourselves no fear on this head. 
The present recommendations are too ludicrous seriously to be 
considered. And none other are likely to meet with much 
favour in Parliament whilst a Royal Commission is sitting. 
Meanwhile, the evil, as some will call it, is rapidly developing, and 
is becoming, in proportion to the rapidity of its spreading, the 
more difficult to deal with in the way of restraint. And if we 
are asked, What then is to be done? The answer is obvious,— 
Leave things alone :— 


Mi) kives Kapdpwvar, axivnros yap apuecvov. 


We have no hesitation in saying that there is no disturbance in 
the country that is worth any notice. Those who in 1842 
thought the use of the surplice in preaching a relic of Popery, 
if they are still of the same opinion, must, we think, look with 
dismay on the changed state of feeling in this country; but 
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those, and we believe they include in their number the majority 
of the Evangelicals, who would too late in the day accept the 
surplice as a handsome compromise between the black gown 
and the chasuble, must be content to find themselves beaten 
again ; for assuredly this will be the issue, 

And now we return from a digression which has not been 
altogether beside the point, to the criticism of the remaining 
portions of the Report of the nineteen -who form the majority 
of the twenty-nine Commissioners. 

Before we proceed, we have one word yet to say about the 
three or the five parishioners, as the case may be. It appears 
that the Commissioners have fixed upon these two numbers for 
« special purpose, viz. to ensure us that due precautions have 
heen taken against ‘frivolous applications being brought before 
‘the bishop.’ We have read this passage a great many times, 
and we confess that we can make nothing of it but this,—that the 
nineteen Commissioners are of opinion, that no application made 
to a bishop by three persons (say an adulterer, a drunkard, and 
iu profane swearer) can possibly be frivolous if it is levelled 
against vestments, lights, and incense. Frivolity in this singular 
and exceptional case is sure to be avoided in small parishes if 
three persons are found to concur, and in large parishes if five 
can agree. That is to say, the size of a parish or the density 
of its population are unfavourable to a calm and unbiassed 
judgment, as regards innovations, in the proportion of exactly 
five to three, a proportion w hich is absolutely invariable, and has 
no third or fourth terms to correspond to the two first, excepting 
1000—a#, and 1000 + y, where a may stand for any positive 
number under 1000, and y may represent any positive number 
whatever. In our previous article we ventured to bint that it 
would have been well if some one had been placed on the Com- 
mission who was known to be versed in the history of the 
Church of the time of the Reformation and subsequent periods. 
But here we are tempted to think that they might have been 
saved from a blunder if there had been at least one mathema- 
tician.amongst their number. 

And such is the suggestion in the way of due precaution for 
avoiding frivolous applications to the bishop which commends 
itself to the gentle and considerate Primate of ali England, to 
the practical sagacity of the Bishop of London, and the critical 
acumen of the Bishop of S. David's. 

Of the four remaining paragraphs of this memorable Second 
Report, the two next are apologetic, whilst the two concluding 
ones are confined to statements of fact, as to what the Com- 
missioners have done, and are still occupied in doing, and an 


. . . . . o 
allusion to a torthcoming Report, concerning which they do not 
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appear to be under any alarm lest some member of Parliament 
should forestall their recommendations, and in sight of the utter 
impracticability of the scheme of the triumvirate of aggrieved 
parishioners being carried into effect, should propose some other 
measure which may have a chance of success in the reformed 
House of Commons. Whether any such measure may approve 
itself to such a body can scarcely be predicted till we know what 
the measure is, and who are the people that will be called upon 
to legislate on it. But we suppose the Commissioners must by 
this time be pretty well convinced, from the ridicule with which 
from all quarters their suggestions have been assailed, that their 
pet scheme, at least, has no chance of becoming law. 

‘These last two paragraphs call for no further remarks, With 
regard to the two others which we have called ‘the apologetic 
paragraphs ’ we have yet a few words to say. They are expressed 
as follows :— 


10, Our intention in making this recommendation is simply to provide 
for parishioners aggrieved by the introduction of variations from es- 
tablished usage, in respect of vestments, lights, and incense, a special 
facility for restraining such variations without interfering in other respects 
with the general law of the Church as to ornaments, or the ordinary 
remedies now in force. 

11. In submitting these recommendations to your Majesty, we desire to 
state that we are anxious in no degree to abridge or curtail any of the 
rightful liberties heretofore enjoyed by the clergy and laity of the United 
Church. The national Church may well include men of varying shades of 
opinion, so long as they can combine in a conscientious acceptance of her 
recognised formularies and appointed rites. But this large comprehension 
seems to us to render it most desirable that in the celebration of the 
Church’s rites there shall be introduced no novel practices which are 
welcome only to some but are offensive to others. All members of the 
Church, being expected to join devoutly in one common form and order of 
service, are, as we conceive, entitled to expect that no unaccustomed form 
be used, giving to the service a new tendency and significance, by which 
the devotion of many is impeded. 


And here the Commissioners have again resorted to the 
figure of rhetoric, of which so much use bad been made in their 
previous Report. We mean the figure which Quintilian calls 
amplificaiio, and Aristotle avénous. The intention of the first 
paragraph, which is made to refer to something provided in 
favour of the aggrieved parishioner, becomes in the second a 
desire, which amounts to anxiety not to abridge or curtail,—(the 
distinction of meaning of these two words in the relation in 
which they stand is quite beyond us),-—liberties heretofore 
enjoyed. Of this we may be permitted to observe, in the words 
of the French proverb, Qui s’excuse s’'accuse. We do not know 
why they should be so anxious to defend themselves from the 
imputation of abridging or curtailing the liberties of Her 
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Majesty’s subjects, except on the very intelligible ground that 
the gist of the Report really consists in such abridgment or 
curtailment. Why again they should say that they do not 
wish to interfere in other respects with the general law of the 
Church as to ornaments, or the ordinary remedies now in force, 
we dv not see. When they specially direct their attack upon 
vestments, incense, and lights, no man in his senses will accuse 
them of attacking anything else ; and when they are providing 
a special facility for restraint, in favour of aggrieved parishioners, 
which would once for all stop the practices in every church 
where they have been adopted, they have secured their end, 
though it may be true in words that where three recruits could 
not be bribed to oppose their clergyman, they do not recom- 
mend interference ; and we humbly submit that in that case 
people will care very little about the intentions, desires, or 
anxieties of the nineteen Commissioners, But we have not yet 
done with the apologetic paragraphs, for short as they are, they 
contain a little heterogenous matter mixed up with the apolo- 
gies, or perhaps, as the Commissioners may think, arising out of 
che subject naturally. For here, for the first time in their 
Report, we come across a little attempt at argument, which 
appears to us, when divested of its verbiage, to mean—that the 
National Church is really not very particular about doctrine ; 
but at least may be expected to have an external appearance of 
unity, which it does not in point of fact realize ; and that though 
unaccustomed novelties on such trifling doctrines as the Inspira- 
tion of Scripture and the Eternity of Future Punishment have 
crept in and are sanctioned by law, yet that as believers and 
disbelievers on these two points are expected to join devoutly in 
one common form and order of service,—(do the Commissioners 
really believe that those who reject these doctrines join devoutly 
in the common form and order,—) at any rate no novelties can 
be tolerated in external appearance, even though the novelties 
complained of cousist principally in obedience to the law of the 
Church, which is disobeyed in some point or other in probably 
every church and chapel in the kingdom. 

But we need say no more for the present as to the main 
portions of the apologetic paragraphs, which have been 
thoroughly picked to pieces in three of the antagonistic Reports. 
We have yet a few words to say on the subject of the betrayal 
of their own opinion on the part of these Commissioners, as 
to the value of these rites and ceremonies. It seems they 
give a new tendency and significance to the service. We 
shall see presently that one of the counter Reports probably 
alludes to this estimate of Ritual. Meanwhile, we venture to 
observe that, if this be so, and if it be true that the vestments 
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so called, and the lighted candles, are, as the law has decided, 
quite in accordance with the rubric-—the Commissioners are, 
on their own showing, interfering in a very serious manner, 
not with mere trifling external decorations, but with doctrine 
which, in virtue of the hitherto allowed use of these orna- 
ments, is permitted in the Church of England. They are there- 
fore, themselves being witnesses, touching the Prayer book in 
“he most vital point of doctrine. ‘This is plain on the face of 
their statement, whatever the particular doctrine or doctrines 
alluded to may be. They wish to stop these things because in 
their judgment they give ‘a new tendency and significance to 
the service.’ Now, supposing they had taken the straight- 
forward course, which was, as we have above observed, quite 
open to them to do, viz. to propose the repeal of the Ornament 
Rubric ; we ask,—Would they have dared to say this, ‘ We re- 
‘commend that this Rubric be repealed, on the ground that it 
‘has a certain tendency to make men believe things, and a 
‘certain significance of doctrines which are not, as we think, 
‘sanctioned by the Church of England’? We are quite sure 
that they would not. And in addition to the charge which we 
just now made against the nineteen Commissioners, of ex- 
ceeding their instructions in their endeavour to put down 
practices, when their business was to look after Rubrics which 
wanted amending or altering, we have now to put in the plea 
that they are, on their own showing, tampering with the doc- 
trines of the Church. 

That the nineteen Commissioners have not explained to us in 
what particular direction the tendency is supposed to lead, and 
what is the peculiar and special significance they thus vaguely 
allude to, is a great aggravation of the evil they have perpe- 
trated. They have, as it were, brought a distinct charge against 
certain practices; and as two of these practices are sanctioned 
by the legal interpretation of the Rubric, we must repeat it, 
that they have brought a charge against a certain Rubric, as 
countenancing doctrines, which by the very fact of their being 
so countenanced, are, to say the least, permissible doctrines 
in the Church of England. They were bound in doing so,— 
if we can once go so far as to admit that they had any right to 
do so, which we do not,—they were bound in doing so, to explain 
in distinct terms the exact meaning of their charge. What they 
have done is exactiy similar to bringing an accusation against a 
prisoner in a criminal court of having committed some crime or 
other, without specifying what crime. The reason surely is 
evident, viz. that they dared not specify more particularly. 
And we are gravely called upon by a body of men, some of 
whom are eminent lawyers and others occupying the high 
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places of the united Church of England and Ireland, to submit 
to the curtailment of the liberties which we enjoy by the law of 
the Church and State of England, because men who do not dare 
to suggest the repeal of a Rubric, seek to get rid of its obnoxious 
provisions by alleging that it has a tendency and significance 
which other people cannot discover, and which they themselves 
are afraid to declare explicitly. 

And this is the Report of nineteen Commissioners who 
proclaim their acquiescence, not only in various shades of 
opinion being allowed to co-exist in the Church of England, but 
even appear to contemplate with satisfaction changes of opinion 
in the same individual from time to time, for this we suppose 
is the meaning of the varying shades of opinion in behalf of 
which they undertake to legislate. 

We are afraid our readers are already weary with the exposure 
of this unhappy document; but if it be worth notice at all, it 
is as well that the business should be thoroughly done. And 
our work would be imperfect if we were to omit all mention of 
the remaining five Reports—signed, we thik we may say by 
the élite of the Commission,—and disse1iting on four different 
grounds from the majority of nineteen, whose Report stands at 
the head of the document, and has already been sufficiently 
criticised. The five Reports may, for our present purpose, be 
reduced to four, for there is no other difference of opinion 
between the first two set of dissentients than this, that whereas 
the Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of Ely give their reasons for 
a qualified assent to, or dissent from, their brothcr Commissioners, 
which appears to them consistent with signing their names at 
the foot of their Report ; Sir Robert Phillimore, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Gregory concur in the same 
view, and feel themselves thereby precluded from appending 
their signatures to it. What these six Commissioners have 
in reality done is simply to protest in a body against the 
attempt to stereotype by legislation for perpetual observance 
any use not actually enjoined. The meaning of this would be 
very obscure if in a subsequent paragraph it had not been 
explained as deprecating particular enactments on these sub- 
jects. In the general recommendation they offer, that the 
hands of the Bishops may be strengthened, we do not concur ; 
but as this is a result of which there is not the remotest con- 
tingency, we can afford to be silent on the subject, and pass 
on to tne second of what we have called the four Counter 
Reports. 

'Lhis is signed by Mr. Coleridge and the Dean of Westminster, 
and here we enter upon an entirely new phase of the question. 
Whereas the nineteen are of opinion that there is a new ten- 
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dency and significance given by vestures, lights, and incense to 
the service, that is to say, that they will assist in enabling those 
who assist at the service in realizing the doctrines of the Sacrifice 
and of the Objective Presence, aud the adoration of Christ as so 
Present, these two Commissioners are of an entirely different 
opinion. The observances in question are too trifling and uuim- 
portant to bear any such stress. ‘They have no doctrinal signifi- 
cance. Some people like them, and in a free country people 
must have what they like, if such variety of form can possibly 
be adopted ; but inasmuch as all parties cannot always be satis- 
fied, some restraint may occasionally be necessary; and they 
remark with an irony that is only the more keen because it is 
scarcely perceptible, that they consider the remedy suggested to 
be effectual and sufficient. But inasmuch as they say that they 
think these observances should be restrained only when they 
give offence to the parishioners, we incline to wonder the less 
that these gentlemen signed the Report, which says pretty 
much the same thing without the introduction of the word ‘ only.’ 
There must therefore be some arriére pensée here which is not 
at first apparent. Perhaps we shall not be very far wrong in 
interpreting them to mean that, 

‘In saying that the remedy proposed by the nineteen is 
‘effectual and sufficient, we must not be supposed to agree 
‘in the proposition that any three people out of every 1,000, 
* much less any five out of 10,000 or more parishioners, who are 
‘ householders, shall have power to override the wishes of the 
‘whole of the paris. These matters are so trifling, that three 
‘or five people may very well be expected to submit to what 
‘they do not like on the principie that a very small minority 
‘must give way to a large majority for the sake of peace. We 
‘could have seen our way to a representation by a majority 
‘ being taken as the exponent of the wishes of the whole, and 
‘in the interests of peace we can suggest no better method of 
‘ settling the matter in dispute. Variety of outward observances 
‘seems to us in itself very desirable, and as we observe that the 
‘nineteen Commissioners who have signed the Report have very 
‘plainly a single object in view, not in the least contemplated 
‘in our instructions, which only mention matters which may be 
‘deemed essential, and that object is to attain a rigid uni- 
‘formity in matters not essential, we will not join in any such 
‘ recommendation.’ 

That is the best we can make of the two paragraphs in ques- 
tion, which are somewhat contrary to cach other, and which 
perhaps were written, one by Mr. Coleridge, the other by Dean 
Stanley. 

We proceed to notice the two remaining portions of the 
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documents submitted to her Majesty, containing the respective 
protests of Lord Beauchamp and Mr. Perry, against the Report 
of their brother Commissioners. Of course, we are using our 
own language in cliaracterising these as protests. In addressing 
the Queen this was not a form of words that could be used, and 
both of them beg to lay before her Majesty their reasons 
for dissenting from, and for not signing the Report of the 
majority. It is of little consequence by what name these con- 
cluding portions of the Report are called. The important 
point to be observed is, that they each of them very pointedly 
condemn the whole of the Report, and tear to pieces every part 
of it. We suppose that in this respect the Second Report of 
the Ritual Commissioners is absolutely unique. It is not 
uncommon for a set of Commissioners to issue recommendations, 
from portions of which one or more of their number will signify 
their dissent; but it rarely, if ever, happens that there is not 
what may be termed a considerable degree of unanimity. As 
to why this should not be the case in the present instance 
we may have a word or two to say presently. We are con- 
tent here just to advert to the fact of the difference between 
this Report and every other that we happen to have seen or 
heard of. We are now concerned only with Lord Beauchamp. 
He rushes at once in medias res. The very terms of the Com- 
mission, ‘such matters as may be deemed essential,’ imply 
plainly that there are others which are not essential, in which 
uniformity cannot be expected to prevail. And if we do not 
mistake the line of argument adopted, the noble earl seems to 
us to mean that two different aspects of sacramental belief are 
tolerated in the Church of England, and that, @ fortiori, it fol- 
lows that two very different styles of ceremonial must be allowed 
to prevail also, or you will be favouring one class of teaching to 
the disparagement of the other. We do not care to endorse 
Lord Beauchamp’s view as to the wisdom of the rulers of the 
Church in the early days of Queen Elizabeth in combining the 
two forms of administering which belong to the First and Second 
Prayer Books of Edward VI. But the fact and the motive 
are alike undeniable. It was for the purpose of inclusion; 
and exclusion is, if not the avowed purpose, the certain result 
of the measures the nineteen Commissioners propose—if only 
they could get them adopted. 

Lord Beauchamp after glancing at the recent judgment 
in the Court of Arches,—a judgment wholly ignored in the 
reasons that are interspersed with the recommendations of the 
Report itself,—after stating his own regretful acquiescence in the 
law as laid down with regard to the use of incense, and his un- 
willingness to restrain the use of lighted candles, which has been 
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allowed in the same court,—proceeds to enforce his @ fortiori 
argument, that as wide latitude is not merely tolerated but 
encouraged, there ought to be no restraint on things manifestly 
in themselves innocent, and declared to be in accordance with 
law. And in saying that, by the terms of the Commission he is 
precluded from recommending legislation tending to prohibi- 
tion, he must be understood to imply that his brother Commis- 
sioners in so doing have, in his opinion, exceeded the terms of 
their Commission. Before he concludes, Lord Beauchamp gives 
the Report another slap in the face. He almost, in so many 
words, tells his brother Commissioners that whenever they speak 
of restraint they mean prohibition, and that, whether they desire 
it or not, they have agreed upon a recommendation which 
seriously curtails—-and here one word does duty for the two ex- 
pressions abridge and curtail used by the nineteen—the rightful 
liberties of the subject. Perhaps, however, the most important 
observation made by Lord Beauchamp is that which contains the 
contrast between the serious disturbances of the Surplice Row 
of 1842 and the almost infinitesimal amount of irritation caused 
by the use of vestments, lights and incense. There is an 
evident allusion to the same disturbances in the rider to the 
Report signed by the Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of Ely, 
and from this coincidence we argue that the parallel between 
the two circumstances of 1842 and 1867 was brought promi- 
nently forward during the discussion, though it appears to have 
been allowed no weight by the majority of nineteen. Lord 
Beauchamp’s tone is throughout manly and outspoken. 

Mr. Perry’s protest is more minute. Whereas Lord Beau- 
champ objects to the whole tenor of the report en masse, 
and gives his reasons for dissenting from its provisions in 
general, Mr. Perry proceeds leisurely through tie document 
and picks it to pieces, the only portion that is not touched being 
the preamble and the conclusion, which have little or nothing 
to do with the rest of the Report. With this exception, he begins 
at the fourth clause and goes on steadily to the eleventh. It 
will hardly be necessary for us to follow him over ground which 
we have already traversed in this article, and our having already 
discussed most of the allegations and arguments—or fallacies as 
some will be inclined to term them—of that report, must plead 
our excuse for noticing only such portions of this able paper as 
we have not anticipated. He notices with great effect the 
petitio principii involved in the assertion of the nineteen, which 
he admits to be in fact correct, that no sufficient evidence has 
been produced to prove the use of lighted candles during the 
last 300 years. It was not likely that any explicit records of 
such things should have been kept, and he dexterously points 
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his exposure of his brother Commissioners’ tacit assumption 
that insufficient evidence of usage is equivalent to proof of non- 
usage, by challenging them to produce any better evidence for 
the use of various (Mr. Perry does not say varying) coloured 
altar-cloths in the same church, a moveable ledge on the Lord’s 
table, and the bringing of the bread and wine from a credence 
table to the altar at the time of the offertory. Mr. Perry, we 
think, is scarcely so successful in handling the seventh clause, 
and, indeed, in one unimportant particular appears to us to mis- 
represent it, unless, indeed, as seems probable, he is alluding to 
some of the debates which have not reached us. In his four 
distinct objections to the eighth clause we quite follow him, and 
his mode of treating the case is not the less forcible because of 
the necessity imposed upon him under the circumstances of 
using the language of irony and economy. And we may observe 
here that this difficult style of writing has been kept up from 
this point to the end of the Report with perfect good taste and 
self-restraint, the most biting observation being that in which 
the writer, after agreeing with his colleagues in their wish to 
include men of varying shades of opinion in the National 
Church, remarks, that ‘ this is nevertheless a subject which seems 
‘scarcely within the terms of Her Majesty’s, Commission.’ 

Need we draw the conclusion from all this? Twenty-nine 
Commissioners have been sitting at intervals for many months 
upon one Rubric of the Prayer Book. How nearly the matter 
may have come to blows (we, of course, speak metaphorically) 
during all or any of these sessions, it is not for the outside world 
to attempt to divine, though the evidence appended to the 
Reports, exhibits nearly from beginning to end, a polite and 
deferential style of warfare, such as becomes gentlemen who 
never forgot their character, whilst they were proclaiming war to 
the knife. The attack of the smaller fry of the Commission we 
pass by as not worth our notice; but the result of the whole of 
the deliberations, is, speaking generally, that one-third is divided 
against two-thirds, and that the minority have incomparably 
the best of the argument. What probability is there when 
these matters come to be debated elsewhere,—we do not say of 
unanimity, but—of establishing any compromise between parties 
which will contain, in addition to the elements contributed by 
the different Commissioners, persons envenomed with all the 
rancour of party spirit and determined hostility to each other ; 
others who, whether they believe these disputed observances to 
be significant or not, will be determined to represent them as 
the badges of party; others again, anxious to gain some handle 
by which to disturb the Establishment, and nearly, all, probably 
bigotted in exact proportion to their ignorance, and others virulent 
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in proportion to the reasonableness of any measure that may 
happen to be proposed. The House of Commons, we fear, would 
exhibit little of that decorous respect towards ecclesiastics of 
high rank when its sanction should be ask ed for a method of 
evading the law, which seems to excite no other idea than that 
of the ludicrous wherever it is promulgated. Some sturdy 
Quaker, perhaps, will rise up and say, Either this is law or it is 
_ against law: let us, at least, understand what is to be the law 
in the matter, and then we will take care that in practice it 
shall be enforced; and the debate will end by an amendment 
which Lord Shaftesbury will find some one to propose for him, 
which shall in intelligible language propose the repeal of the 
Ornament Rubric. If he likes to do so, we are quite content. 
Let him do his best or his worst, whichever it may be called. He 
will be thrusting his head jinto a hornets’ nest. But that 
is his affair, not ours. He will find it difficult to get rid of 
them. And if, per impossibile, he should succeed in carrying his 
bill, that will be the beginning of the end. 

We must not close this long article without some allusion to 
the remarkable judgment pronounced March 28, 1868, by the 
official Principal of the Court of Arches. A second edition 
of this document issued within a few days after the appearance 
of the first testifies to the wide-spread interest felt in this trial. 
The decision has not taken us by surprise, as any one may see 
who will refer to our former article on the First Report. Two 
cases were tried in the same court, and judgment was given on 
the two together; but we need not concern ourselves with the 
case of Flamank v. Simpson, because it is in a manner included 
in the other. As far as the practices complained of in Mr. 
Mackonochie’s case are concerned, the judgment is contained 
in the concluding words of the learned Judge’s opinion :— 

‘I admonish Mr. Mackonochie to abstain for the future from 
‘the use of incense, and from the mixing water with the wine as 
‘ pleaded in these articles. And I further admonish him not to 
‘recur to the practices which he has abandoned under protest, 

‘ with respect to the elevation of the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
‘censing of persons and things.’ As to two of the points com- 
plained of, the decision is against Mr. Mackonochie’s practice. 
On the third judgment is given in his favour. Our readers all 
know what has been the issue. Nothing could have been more 
graceful than Mr. Mackonochie’s submission to the declaration of 
the law, and in what he did he was followed by all the churches, 
we believe, in which the same amount of ceremonial has hitherto 
existed. And the acquiescence was, of course, owing much more 
to the tone of the judgment than to the issue itself. We need 
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scarcely point out to our readers how pointedly the subsequent 
history draws out the character of the contending parties. The 
defendants were beaten on two points, and those the more im- 
portant of the three that were brought into court. They were 
willing to acquiesce, though it is quite possible that an appeal 
to the Privy Council might have produced a reversal of this 
sentence in their favour. The Privy Council has never of 
late years given much countenance to the idea of closing open 
questions or forbidding doubtful practices: Everything seems 
working in the way of giving the most liberal interpretation to 
the words of a statute. It would not in the least degree have 
surprised us if an appeal to the Privy Council had sanctioned 
the use of so incorrect an expression as Mr. Bennett has 
carelessly made use of in speaking of a visible Presence in 
the Eucharist. It might very easily have been argued that a 
Presence which was recognised by faith might in some sense be 
called a visible presence ; or some noble lord might argue, that 
it was difficult to prove a negative, and that a Presence, though 
invisible to mortal eye, might yet be, by possibility, visible to 
other beings than men. Weare far from defending Mr. Bennett, 
who certainly ought to have been more careful when speaking 
of such transcendant mysteries, but we are only asserting that 
there is nothing so vague and unmeaning in doctrine but what 
might find favour with a court which looks at the meaning of 
words, and cares nothing for ideas, and whose judgments have 
been always given in entire ignorance of dogmatic theology. 

Such is the nature of the court to which the plantiff appeals, 
and into which the defendant is forced. Of the litigiousness of 
the appellant party no question can be made; of its wisdom 
there will be probably two opinions till the final issue of the 
case. We have no objection to hazard the conjecture, that 
the plaintiff will rue the day when he took a step so ill- 
advised. To our minds it seems next to certain, that the 
decision of the Final Court of Appeal will adopt Sir Robert 
Phillimore’s interpretation of the law as regards the lights 
upon the altar. 

However, we are not concerned to make prophecies which 
the event will soon verify or falsify, as the case may be. The 
value of Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment is entirely inde- 
‘pendent on the probabilities of this or that portion of it being 
affirmed or reversed in the superior court—nay, we do not 
scruple to say independent upon the matters which have been 
decided by it. The principles advocated in this remarkable 
judgment are as far-reaching as they are philosophical. In 
these respects it presents a most striking contrast to most of 
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the judgments which have preceded it in the Court of Arches. 
We do not say that the judgments given in this court—nor, 
again, that the decisions of the Final Court of Appeal—have 
entirely ignored the existence of a Church prior to the Re- 
formation, which has a substantial identity with the National 
Church of this day. On the contrary, it has been found neces- 
sary ini trials, both in the lower and the upper court, to have 
recourse to earlier precedents to explain later practices, and 
attempts have been made to reconcile the miserable ambiguities 
of the Articles by reference to Catholic formularies of an earlier 
century; but, upon the whole, the impression left upon the 
mind of any one who will fairly estimate the terms in which 
the different judgments have been issued, from the time of the 
Gorham case to the present day, running over a period of near 
twenty years, is, that those who enunciated their respective 
judgments were influenced mainly by the precedents of the last 
300 years. It will be sufficient to mention here the influence 
exercised over the terms of the judgment in the Gorham case, by 
the fact, that contradictory opinions on the subject of baptismal 
grace had been avowedly and publicly held by writers of the 
Post-Reformation Church of England without being condemned. 
Of course, it may be pleaded in justification of such a course, 
that as contradictory opinions could not be proved to have 
been tolerated at any previous period, the judges were bound 
to take what they could get in evidence when once they had 
let slip the principle of taking the devotional forms of the 
Church in their obvious and unmistakeable meaning. But 
it cannot ever be forgotten that that iniquitous judgment 
rested on the ‘uncertain and ambiguous expressions in the 
‘ forraularies,’ which, it never occurred to the judges, onght to 
have been explained, if they were really uncertain and am- 
biguous, by the certain and unambiguous language which the 
Church, in all ages, had spoken on the subject of Holy Baptism. 
Nay, their Lordships absolutely decided that the very am- 
biguity of the Articles which, as they said, ‘ constitute the Code 
of Faith,’ should be used as a valid argument for allowing 
differences in the interpretation of the devotional services; 
apparently not knowing, as the Bishop of Exeter with caustic 
irony observed, ‘ that in the fourth or fifth century, from which, 
‘and probably from a still earlier period, some of the doctrinal 
‘prayers of the baptismal office have cOme down, the Church 
‘did not frame devotions to be understood in various senses, 
‘so that the congregation should utter discordant prayers 
‘before God in ore outward form with different inward 
‘ meanings.’ 
g 2 
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It will be seen that we have very special reasons for referring 
to this celebrated judgment for the sake of pointing the con- 
trast which we think is exhibited in common by itself, and 
nearly every other judgment that has since been given in 
the Court of Arches, or in the Court of Appeal, with the 
luminous judgment we are now criticising. Before we part 
from it, we must be allowed to quote the following passage 
from the letter of the Bishop of Exeter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and if the Court of Appeal of the present day 
should be inclined to follow the lead so recklessly set them by 
their predecessors of 1849, and to judge matters by their pro- 
bable consequences, they may, if they like, take the Bishop of 
Exeter’s words in this sense, viz. that the probable consequences 
of secession from the Church, following upon a wrong decision, 
which are in reality more imminent now than they were then, 
should make them very cautious,—first, in interpreting the law 
aright, and, secondly, in giving it the widest possible inter- 
pretation :— 

‘ My lord, I shall not be thought to impute wrong motives to 
‘ your Grace, beyond the common infirmity of our nature, if I 
‘aver my belief that other motives besides mere justice and 
‘truth, swayed this sentence and your Grace in your advice 
‘upon it. I cannot imagine that English judges could have 
‘been betrayed into so grievous a perversion of justice, or your 
‘ Grace into sanctioning it, had there not been some very power- 
‘ful motive which, through the kindly feelings of our nature, 
‘blinded their and your eyes to the evil of tampering with 
‘justice. Common report said that such principles were even 
‘avowed. It was feared lest, if a true judgment should be 
‘given, a large number of clergymen would be driven to resign 
‘their office,—perhaps, to leave the Church. And so a tem- 
‘porizing measure was adopted which, it was thought, would 
‘ satisfy both parties, and leave the position of both untouched.’ 

In the Gorham case there was not the slightest danger of a 
secession ; and yet this supposed danger was allowed to in- 
fluence the decision of the judges in a case where there was 
no reason for considering the law doubtful. In the present 
case it is certain that there will be a disruption if there 
should be any attempt made to alter the Ornament Rubric, 
and it is probable that the disturbing consequences of a re- 
versal of the decision as to lights may be much more far- 
reaching than any one can at present foresee. No one imagined 
a crisis was at hand in 1849: every one knows that it is come 
now. And statesmen and tacticians should be careful, we 
think, how they play a game, from the issues of which it is 
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more than probable that Rome will gain an immense access 
of strength. 

We owe our readers a sort of apology for obtruding on their 
attention remarks which, though produced by the matters we 
are discussing, are, nevertheless, a little beside the particular 
point to which we were addressing ourselves. But no considera- 
tions that tend to throw any light upon the dangers we are 
passing through can be altogether out of place, in a case when 
those who are at the helm seem, from the way in which they act, 
to be so entirely secure and unconscious of danger, so utterly 
unable to discern the signs of the coming storm :— 


‘O nimium ceelo et pelago confise sereno, 
Nudus in ignota, Palinure, jacebis arena.’ 


And now to return. We may, indeed, heartily congratulate all 
true Churchmen on the tone and style of Sir Robert Phillimore’s 
masterly judgment. What we may call the major premiss of 
that judgment is the ‘ identity of the status of the Church before 
and after the Reformation.’ We are not concerned to express 
our approval of every statement that the learned judge enun- 
ciated in the course of his elaborate survey of the legal, 
historical, and theological evidence of that identity. Nay, we 
make bold to express our regret when he says that ‘ when 
‘the language of a statute is plain, I must obey it ;—when the 
‘Court of Appeal has laid down a principle applicable to this 
‘case, I must follow it.? To the former part of this proposition 
no reasonable person could take exception. And even the latter 
part is so plausible that it will command the sympathies of 
many. We are quite content in a general way that precedents 
should be followed, and though a lower court must generally be 
guided by the precedents of a higher, we should be sorry to 
think that the rule can admit of no exception. Had legal 
precedents been always followed, we should not now be entering 
our protest against following, or being guided by, a precedent 
which has in most cases been established by following a course 
in direct opposition to what we have called Sir Robert Philli- 
more’s major premiss. We believe most of the precedents 
which might be quoted from the decisions of the final Court 
of Appeal, rest upon an almost entire ignoring of the Pre- 
Reformation Church. And we hope that, if ever the baptismal 
controversy should come into court again, the judge of that 
day will remember the following pregnant words which we 
extract from the Bishop of Exeter’s letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury :— 

‘My lord, [ have heard it said, that although this judgment 
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‘is not absolutely conclusive, yet it is a precedent which every 
‘inferior court will be found to follow, and which even the 
‘highest court will be bound to respect, and not, except on 
‘ the plainest grounds, hereafter to supersede. 

‘I deny that it is a precedent ; technically, it may be called 
‘"so, but morally and really it is not a precedent, but a warning 
‘—a warning to future judges to be content with doing their 
‘ duty as judyes, which duty is to administer not to make laws ; 
‘ —to beware of listening to clamours from without, or timid 
‘caution from within, that the consequences of a strictly right 
‘ decision would be to introduce confusion into the Church, and 
‘it may be into the State,—to drive hundreds of conscientious 
‘ men out of the ministry,—to shake the feelings and oppose the 
‘ prejudices of a large aud valuable portion of the laity of the 
* Church.’ 

From this extract it will be seen why we demur to Sir Robert 
Phillimore’s averment, that ‘when the Court of Appeal has laid 
down a principle applicable to this case, 1 must follow it. We 
repeat, we have no fault whatever to find with his own applica- 
tion of his principle in this particular judgment, but we em- 
phatically enter our protest against the Court of Arches being in 
all cases implicitly guided by a previous decision of the Court of 
Appeal; it standing upon record, as it does in at least one 
remarkable case, that a judgment was given against law, and 
common. sense, and equity, solely with a view to the conse- 
quences which were thought likely to follow from a judgment 
given in a contrary sense. 

With this exception, to which we have thought it right to advert, 
and omitting to chronicle small differences of opinion between 
ourselves and the learned judge—such for instance as the his- 
torical fact of Cranmer being entitled to be classed in the noble 
army of martyrs—we most heartily concur in the recent 
judgment. 

As the judgment itself occupied several hours in delivery, 
and fills 120 large 8vo. pages, it is probable it may not have 
been read so carefully and so completely as it deserves, It 
may not, therefore, be unacceptable to some of our readers, if 
we give some account in very brief outline of its more salient 
parts. After giving a most elaborate account of the Statutes of 
Uniformity, which are principally relied on by the promoter of 
the suit, and explaining, by reference to authorities who have 
written on the subject, the meaning of the terms, ‘ Rites and 
Ceremonies,’—which are treated as portions of, ingredients of, 
or accompaniments of, a service, the former being expressed in 
words, the latter in gestures,—the learned judge pronounces that 
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the matters complained of must be considered as ceremonies. 
He continues with instituting a distinction between such 
ceremonies as are in their own nature immutable according to 
the judgment of the Universal Church, and such as each parti- 
cular Church may alter and adopt to varying necessities and 
exigencies ; and here we may observe, by the way, the precise use 
of the word ‘ varying ’ as distinguished from its slovenly abuse by 
the nineteen Commissioners in their Report. However, the right 
or wrong use of a word is of little importance, except as it may 
serve to illustrate the position— 


‘,.. Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit.’ 


If Sir Robert Phillimore has shown himself to be an acute 
lawyer and an exact logician, the Commissioners have, we 
think, established the claim to be considered, like even the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, but fallible men. 

The conclusion thus far elicited is obvious,—that the questions 
pending before him in no way affect the relations of the Church 
of England to the Church Catholic. To this the learned judge 
adds, that he is not called upon to pronounce any decision upon 
any question of doctrine. He then proceeds to state the case 
as for the promoter, which is briefly as follows, that :— 

Mr. Mackonochie has added ceremonies which are expressly 
prohibited by the Statutes of Uniformity ; that such additions 
are, by necessary implication, prohibited as being connected with 
Roman doctrine, and as such have been disused ever since the 
Reformation. It is the discussion of the latter clause of this 
sentence that has produced the most valuable portion of Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s judgment. And, undoubtedly, we have 
gained from his clear exposition of the identity of the Church 
of Henry VII.’s day with the National Establishment of the 
present time, one statement which,—whatever may be said about 
precedents established in ignorance or for expediency’s sake,— 
will ever remain a recognised precedent for future judges in 
this court :— 

‘ These premisses, which I have stated at some length, lead 
‘ me to the conclusion that no sound argument against the law- 
‘fulness of the matters objected to in these articles can be 
‘deduced from the mere fact of their identity with the cere- 
‘ monies in use before the Reformation.’ 

He next proceeds to demolish the argument from disuse; and 
the argument is here conducted in most masterly style. It 
proves too much. ‘ The Jaws derived from the Rubrics and 
‘canons have never at any period since the Reformation 
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‘ been universally and duly obeyed.’ This position, startling as 
it may appear, is made good by reference to facts as regards the 
Ornament Rubric, which, he makes no doubt, prescribes the 
retention of all the ornaments in use in the second year of 
Kind Edward VI. as deliberately and emphatically decided by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the case of 
Westerton v. Liddell. After this we are referred to the Canons, 
which order the surplice in parish churches and copes in cathe- 
drals, the use of the bidding prayer before sermon, the passing- 
bell for a dying parishioner ; the Rubrics, which imply the use 
of the credence-table, and penances, the daily service, the practice 
of private baptism, and other rites of which it may be said with 
truth, ‘how much more common has been the breach than the 
observance of them.’ Again, the argument of disuse, which 
prevailed with the judges in the Consistory Court of London 
and the Arches Court, as regards the cross and credence-table— 
of which it was truly said, that the instances of which any trace 
of them could be substantiated by evidence since the Reforma- 
tion were very few andinconsiderable—was of no avail before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, who pronounced them 
lawful. From this the judge proceeds to give an interesting 
sketch of the decline of Ritual and its causes, together with its 
revival and the circumstances that preceded and mainly caused 
the revival; and what may be called the preliminary portion of 
the Judgment ends with a graceful tribute to the founder of the 
Church of S. Alban’s :— 

‘It was in this spirit that the Church of S. Alban’s was, we 
‘know, built. In this spirit we must all hope that its services 
‘have been conducted. But it remains to be seen whether they 
‘ have or have not gone beyond those bounds of ritual observance 
‘which the law of our Church has set.’ 

It has never been our good fortune to meet with a charge, or 
a judgment, or decision of any kind so clearly expressed, or 
systematically and logically arranged, as that which we are 
attempting to epitomize in this short and compressed notice. It is 
full of quotations from authorities of all kinds, which indicate 
an extensive acquaintance, not only with writers who have made 
Ritual and ceremonial or law their proper study, but with 
historians and preachers, down to such small fry as Fuller and 
Smalridge. But all these quotations we are bound to omit; 
and we must ask our readers to bear in mind that the quotations 
from authorities, the remarks interspersed with the quotations, 
and the inferences drawn from the two together are welded into 
so complete and harmonious a whole that we are by force con- 
strained to do it a great injustice in attempting to represent it 
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in abridgment. It is the production of a mind logical, legal, 
and philosophical, and, we had almost said, theological. At 
least, we seem to see indications that the official Principal in 
the Court of Arches would have-been a profound theologian if 
his studies had been turned in that direction. 

In gradually drawing nearer to the point he is to arrive at, 
the judge proceeds to distinguish the classes of things mentioned 
or not mentioned, as the case may be, inthe Rubrics of the Prayer- 
book. These are,—(]) Things lawful and ordered ; (2) Things 
unlawful and prohibited; (3) Things neither ordered nor pro- 
hibited, the proper management of which must depend upon 
the discretion of some living authority. 

With regard to the construction of Rubrics generally, there 
exists, side by side with Statute Law, a Common Law of the 
Church, which must necessarily be used in the interpretation of 
Statute Law. For instance, the Rubric, that the priest shall then 
place upon the table so much bread and wine as he shall think 
sufficient, implies a table or place from which the elements shall 
be brought, and hence it has been decreed that the credence is 
a lawful ornament. Or again, the Sarum Missal makes no 
mention of two lights to be placed upon the altar; but these 
lights were undoubtedly binding when the Sarum Missal was in 
use. Bishop Cosin is quoted to the same effect: ‘ And it is to 
‘be noted that the book does not everywhere enjoin and pre- 
‘scribe every little order which should be said or done, but 
‘take[s] it for granted that people are acquainted with such 
‘common [things], and things always used already.’ ‘ Let the 
‘Puritans then here give over their endless cavils, and let 
‘ancient custom prevail, the thing which our Church chiefly 
‘intended in the review of this service.’ We quote the passage 
not so much for its importance—for, after all, the matter is simply 
one of common sensc—but because in the judgment (p. 76) 
it has been inaccurately transcribed by the editor; and we take 
the opportunity of observing, that it is of the utmost importance 
that all quotations should be exactly made, not only for the 
sake of creating confidence in the person to whom the work is 
entrusted, but rather because the alteration of a single word or 
phrase frequently affects the meaning a whole passage. We 
have not compared the rest of the numerous quotations in this 
judgment with the original, and can only express our hope that 
they are more accurate than the one which we have taken 
occasion to verify. 

The actual items of the judgment, and the arguments by 
which each separate decision is supported, are, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently familiar to our readers. The decision as to the lighted 
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candles seems to us to rest on the clearest sanctions of law. 
The statutable authority of the Injunctions which allow them, 
if proved—and the learned judge seems to think it is proved—of 
course would settle the question once for all. But to us this 
argument, whether good or bad, is quite superfluous. The 
argument from the fact of their existence among the ornaments 
of the Church in the second year of Edward VI. is conclusive for 
their legality now; and the Zurich letters—which, however, we 
should have been glad to see quoted in the language in which 
they were written, instead of an English translation—prove 
their retention till the time of Elizabeth. 

And now, in conclusion, we would ask the promoter of this 
suit, and his fautors and abettors, what do they suppose they 
would gain, were they ever so successful in stopping lights? 
Supposing it conceivable that lights were put a stop to, is it not 
certain that there would instantly be an accession of the 
number of churches where the Eucharistic vestments would be 
used. And supposing again the Ornament Rubric to be re- 
pealed by the joint action of Parliament and Convocation—and, 
be it remembered, it is absolutely certain that a schism will 
ensue if Parliamentary legislation is alone brought to bear upon 
the subject—how, we ask, would the Protestant party be 
satisfied? There would remain as a thorn in their side unre- 
moved, all the Eucharistic doctrine, which is the real object of 
attack ;—there would remain nearly every external observance 
which distinguishes Ritualistic from Protestant Churches, 
spreading over a much wider area in something like exact 
proportion to the amount of pressure caused by persecution. 

A thousand features, gestures, genuflexions, and the like will 
continue just as they now are, simply because legislation cannot 
provide against the evasion of the law, and must leave many or 
even most of such ceremonies untouched. Who is to prescribe 
what length of pause is allowable between prayers ?—Whao is to 
check the inserting of private prayers by the celebrant ?—Who 
is to regulate the amount of raising the elements which shall 
be counted as elevation? ‘The task is utterly hopeless, and if 
promoters of suits against their brethren would take our advice 
—which, however, we have no expectation or hope of their doing 
—they would begin at the other end, and attack the doctrine of 
the Real Objective Presence. They will find plenty of clergy- 
men who are habitually expressing this doctrine in the most 
clear and unmistakeable language. They can scarcely, we should 
think, be satisfied with the results of the Ditcher v. Denison 
case. What other purpose has that abortive trial served, but 
to spread abroad the doctrine which was assailed, and to call 
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men’s attention to a theological statement which has been con- 
siderably kept in abeyance? The Subjective Presence with 
which a previous generation of Churchmen was content, has 
been found to develop naturally and consistent into an 
Objective Presence. And what we want to impress upon the 
Protestant party is this, that it is too late in the day now to 
stop the current of belief. If they think otherwise, let them by 
all means try. The telegram which conveys the news of their 
victory will be welcomed with acclamations at Rome. 

















NOTICES. 


‘On Papal Conclaves.’ By W.C. Cartwright. (Edinburgh : Edmonston 
and Douglas.) This tastefully-printed little volume is an enlarged re- 
print of an article in the North British Review (No. XC.). Its author is 
understood to have contributed to the Edinburgh Review those interesting 
papers on Italian questions which have appeared within the ‘ buff and blue’ 
covers from time to time during the last seven years ; papers, it may be 
observed, which display a very large amount of agreement with those of the 
Christian Remembrancer on the same subject. The little work before us is 
not less curious and interesting, though its interest is of a rather different 
character. Details concerning the mode of a Papal election have an anti- 
quarian character, excepting in so far as the future of the Papacy may depend 
upon them. But this future is so interesting and important to all Chris- 
tendom that acquaintance with the past and with the rules of conclaves 
becomes highly useful, and we feel grateful to Mr. Cartwright for his careful 
researches in a very unbeaten tract of thought and study. For the sake of 
Christianity we hope that some explanation of the charges contained in 
Appendix A. may be forthcoming. But in any case we may recommend 
this volume as a mine of information hardly to be obtained elsewhere in the 
English language. 


A good thought has been well carried out in the ‘ Sunday Library’ 
(Macmillan). In our time we have had many Sunday Libraries: reprints 
of the old divines, centuries of sermons, and the like ; but here we have a 
proof of the improved view of the Sunday, and what is suitable for it,—not 
mere ‘ goody’ books of the dull 8.P.C.K. order, but religious and, at the same 
time, interesting teaching. When we say that the accomplished and ever- 
ready and ever-welcome author of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’ has turned the 
annals of the Apostolic times into a narrative historically correct, and with her 
usual grace of style, we only announce, in the ‘ Pupils of S. John the Divine,’ 
a work somewhat pleasanter than Cave, and somewhat lighter than the ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum.’ In what is promised as following volumes of the series some of 
the most picturesque writers are engaged,—Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Farrar, and 
Mr. Thomas Hughes. The possible danger is, of course, in the abeyance of 
dogma. To be systematically undogmatic is itself dogmatic ; just as the 
secular view of education is itself denominational. 


‘ The Dogmatic Teaching of the Book of Common Prayer on the Eucharist’ 
(Longmans), by Mr. Estcourt, of 8. Chad’s, Birmingham, is a reply from 
a distinguished Roman Catholic, and a convert, to an article which appeared 
in this Review, and as such we feel bound to announce the publication, which 
is written generally with commendable good taste. 


To those whose tastes lie in scurrility, in this case not unseasoned with 
cleverness, ‘The Comedy of Convocation’ (Freeman) will be acceptable. But 
the joke, such as it is, is tediously overdone. 
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Mr. L. C. Biggs has printed an annotated edition of the popular collection, 
‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern’ (Novello), which promises to be the basis of 
a variorum edition. A whole literature of comment, and much information 
as to the origin, history, authorship, and transformation of our popular 
English Hymns, is to be found in this pretty volume. 


The Bishop of Oxford has condensed, and in condensing has gone care- 
fully through, that monument of filial piety, the ‘ Life of William Wil- 
berforce’ (Murray). It now appears in a single volume, much more readable 
and enjoyable than in the old shape. But it has already attained the dignity 
of a standard book ; and the present form is valuable chiefly because it will 
always command popularity as a gift-book. 


‘ Vestiarum Christianum,’ by Mr. C. Marriott. Messrs. Rivington are to 
be congratulated on this publication. It is quite a book de luxe, and the 
illustrations are admirable. We think that for archeological and historical 
purposes it is better than for practical ones. The attempt to show that our 
surplice and ‘ scarf’ is of Apostolic date is, were it not advanced in perfect 
good faith, almost suggestive of a joke. Surely this is carrying the view that 
‘ our Reformers’ had a primitive ideal always in view, to an extreme. But 
Mr. Marriott always intends to be impartial, and he is always fair. 


Mr. Perowne has published (Bell and Daldy) a second volume of his work 
on the ‘ Psalms,’ which maintains the reputation earned by its predecessor. 


There is something of a melancholy but deep interest in the republication 


of Newman’s ‘Sermons’ (Rivingtons). They are edited by the writer’s fast and 
early friend, Mr, Copeland ; and are strictly and substantially a reprint. There 
is no reason to suppose that the writer disapproves of their reappearance : 
every reason to believe the contrary. It would be simply silly in this place 
to offer reflections on the amazing results which have attended these won- 
drous writings of this wonderful mind : the Great Day alone will disclose their 
effects. Being for the most part on matters which little concern controversies 
between ourselves and Dr. Newman’s present communion, these sermons— 
and they include the ‘ Plain Sermons’ as well as the six volumes of ‘ Parochial 
Sermons ’—may still do much good ; and we thank the publishers and editor 
for the spirit, for it required some, to do this service to religion. 


‘Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern,’ by Rev. Geo. Booth (Hichens), 
like Martial’s Epigrams, are good, indifferent, and bad ;—we mention these 
qualities in the order of quantity. Some which Mr. Booth has consigned to 
the publicity of type he had better have left in obscurity ; and the general 
impression on our mind is that the English parochial clergy have been very 
neglectful in their duty, if some of the scandalous compilations which we find 
here can have been set up in ‘ God’s Acre.’ 


Mr. Clark of Edinburgh has published two volumes of Keil and Deliztsch 
on the Minor Prophets—a branch of inquiry too much neglected among us. 
We see that the same indefatigable and punctual publishers advertise in the 
Ante-Nicene Library a treatise of Tertullian and the works of Cyprian. 
Doubtless it will be cared for that this useful series supplements, but does 
not interfere with, the Oxford patristic translations of past days. 
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In the ‘ Footsteps of the Holy Child’ (Masters), Mr. Carter, of Clewer, 
adds to the many devotional works which he has written. The title, as we 
understand it, is derived from the fact that this manual follows the first 
Sundays of the Church’s year. 


Among the useful foreign books so carefully published by Mr. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, we have to mention ‘ Auberlen on Revelation,’ which is a general 
criticism on Rationalism, and an able one. If M. Rénan is right in his 
view, that to oppose successfully a belief one must have first held it, the same 
perhaps applies to an unbelief. 


Mr. Paget, one of the wittiest writers of the day, who has hybernated for 
some time, has, like his famous Owl, only awakened with new vigour. 
* Lucretia ; or, the Heroine of the Nineteenth Century’ (Masters), is a most 
amusing book; the subject of Mr. Paget’s satire being the sensational novels 
of the day, and the demoralizing of the female mind which Miss Braddon’s 
school has produced. There is beneath Mr. Paget’s comic and sparkling flow 
a deep under-current of religious and moral strength. 


Mrs. Pender Cudlip was formerly known, as Miss Annie Thomas, as a novel 
writer, not without certain proclivities to Miss Braddon’s school, so to 
dignify her compositions ; but in a ‘ Noble Aim’ (Masters), an unpretending 
little story, Mrs. Cudlip has extricated herself from old associations, and in 
applying her talents toa religious purpose (this tale is written for the benefit 
of a Home of Mercy) she has redeemed some former misapplication of 
them. There is a slip in the first page: London has no ‘ Metropolitan 
Church.’ 


‘Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church’ 
(Rivingtons) is a very curious book in more ways than one. The author isan 
English lady, Mrs. Romanoff, married to a Russian military officer, and she has 
put into a sort of narrative or dramatic form some sketches of the inner history 
and outward form and practical working of the Church in Russia. This form 
is not, we think, a happy one. To those who like the fiction, and it is rather 
thin, the information will not be attractive ; while, on the other hand, many 
who might both value and would profit by the liturgical and historical 
contents of what are substantially distinct essays, will be repelled by what 
looks at first sight like a little novel. But such as can get over this difficulty 
we feel assured will learn a good deal from Mrs. Romanoff. The volume is 
introduced to us by Miss Yonge. 


‘ Annals of the Bodleian Library’ (Rivingtons) is a perfect treasury of 
notes on matters archeological, academical, and bibliographical, by Mr. 
Macray, one of the Sub-Librarians. Few occupations are more pleasant than 
to be curators of famous libraries, and to pick wp the domestic facts and stray 
scraps of literature and curiosities of authorship which are latent in ancient 
libraries. The Benedictines are the pleasantest of monks; and from good 
Antony Wood to the Bandinels, and Blisses, and Maitlands of our own days 
the pleasantest of companions are librarians. Mr. Macray is worthy of his 
fraternity, and this monograph does credit to his researches and love of his 
calling. There is an echo of Dibdinism in the preface which we could have 
spared. The Oxford authorities are wrong in translating ‘The Girdlers’ 
Company,’ of London, by ‘ Societas Zonariorum.’ ‘The girdles are not for 
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the waist, but for the hearth; they are iron frames for baking cakes: grid, 
griddles, and by transposition girdles; the word grid is preserved in gridiron. 


Mr. Renouf is a convert, and he belongs to a remarkable section of the 
converts, men who have not been able to renounce their reason, and who have 
not seen any grounds for accepting Ultramontanism. Whether they have 
found in their new communion what they expected to find, it is not for us to 
say. That they exist is an important phenomenon. The ‘ Home and Foreign 
Review ’—Mr. Lockhart’s controversy with Dr. Ward—the aspect of the 
Oratorians generally are signs, and in their way wonders, to such as ourselves. 
Mr. Renouf’s pamphlet, ‘The Condemnation of Pope Honorius’ (Longmans), 
settles—we use the word with thought—the question of the Pope’s personal 
infallibility. If there is to be a General Council, and if it is to be fairly sum- 
moned and fairly conducted, this crucial question is not likely to be passed 


¥ 


over as smoothly as that of the Immaculate Conception. 


The spectacle of a good man struggling against the perverse majority of 
the wicked and faithless has attracted even heathen sympathies : the sight of 
a very silly and conceited person setting up his crotchets against the universal 
consent of reason and good sense has its interest too. Such as enjoy this 
last entertainment we can promise infinite sport in Mr. Rochfort Clarke's 
‘ Protest against Images in the Windows of Churches’ (Seeley and Jackson). 


Among sermons we should like to call especial attention to a very practical 
volume by Mr. William Baird, ‘The Hallowing of our Common Life’ 
(Mozley). These discourses far exceed Dr. Caird’s over-rated sermons on 
the same practical matters. 


The Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ is among the most prolific of our 
writers. Her work on Names is a standard, but her severer studies are 
fringed with decorative fictions, the announcement of which is some difficulty. 
‘New Ground’—Miss Yonge is always taking new ground—is just published 
(Mozley) : and the ‘ Monthly Packet,’ which continues its useful, and, us we 
should judge from its crowd of correspondents, its popular career opens ‘ The 
Caged Lion ’—a title which is mysterious in its suggestiveness. 


Mr. Mackenzie Walcott has undertaken a task which might deter the most 
ambitious student, in endeavouring to compress into a single volume all that 
relates to ‘Sacred Archeology,’ which is the title, somewhat ambitious, of a 
work owning him as the author, and Mr. Reeve, of Henrietta-street, to whom 
we owe a long series of famous illustrated books on natural history, as the pub- 
lisher. To say that Mr. Mackenzie’s book is complete would be to say what 
the author knows that it is not ; but it isa most useful manual, and within the 
same compass there is no work in our language which can compete with it. 
Mr. Walcott has long been known as an accomplished antiquary, und he 
has in compiling this volume gone through a course of multitudinous reading 
rare in these idle days. 


Mr. George Huntington—formerly of Manchester, now of Tenby—has repro- 
duced, we think with somecondensation, a series of sermons for the ‘Church’s 
Seasons’ (Parker), which commanded attention when originally printed, and 
whose merits justify their re-appearance. 
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If the re-appearance of a ‘Selection from Erasmus’ Colloquies’ (Parker) 
is to be esteemed a sign—which it is—of the good sense and practical wisdom 
with which Dr. Lowe governs Hurstpierpoint, few testimonials to the value 
of the school could be greater. We believe that Latin scholarship has suf- 
fered since our scholars have ceased to cultivate the use of Latin speech. 
Erasmus is an old-fashioned book : Cordery is more old-fashioned, and sup- 
posed to be vulgar. Perhaps we are wrong in suggesting cause and effect ; 
but it is a fact that Latin scholarship has declined, and—is it because ?— 
Latin conversation has been neglected. Even in our recollection it was a 
school practice to translate Greek into Latin. 


To those whose taste affects allegories—our own does not —it will be a pre- 
sumption in its favour that ‘ The Harvest : an Allegory.’ by Mrs. F. Granville 
(Longmans), is introduced by Dean Hook. 


‘ Thoughts of a Physician’ (Van Voorst). We find that this modest little 
volume is the second of a series—‘ Evening Thoughts.’ We wish that we 
were acquainted with its predecessor : the writer is a good and thoughtful 
man, evidently acquainted with the world and modern thought, and yet able 
to give to God His own. It may be called a ‘ Religio Medici’ of the best 


sort. 


Mr. Chancellor Massingberd is known, and valued where he is known,— 
and we may add that he is always favourably known,—by advocating Christian 
union in a practical way. We mean that he takes up the schism and dis- 


union which is at our door first : not that he is insensible to the separation 
of great Churches, but he is more, or first, concerned with home sins. Ona 
subject which he has made his own, he hus published a set of ‘Sermons on 
Unity ’ (Rivingtons), and the volume is enriched——-wé use the word without 
affectation—by an Essay from his pen which has appeared in our own pages. 
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